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I WAS A 

KILLER'S 

CAPTIVE 

Mary Rombalski's own story 




Panama City, Fla. 

A FUGITIVE'S CHILLING CONFESSION: When I killed 
his mother, the baby cried, then he started playing... 



> | 



Beginning of 

a beautiful friendship.. 






It's Ballantine— 
the light ale 
America prefers 
by four to one 

In Ballantine, the time-honored flavor of ale . . . 
and the lightness and liveliness Americans prefer 
in their brewed beverages . . . are so happily 
married that it has won a very special place in the 
affections of mi llions. Get acquainted with this 
great ale today . . . America's favorite by four to one. 



P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J. 




Thrilling, Packed with fVN! 
Opportunity to Win 

f 50,000™> 

• WO Prizes Must Be Paid! 



ftU HOUStjm^ 1$T prjze fls m(|ch fls $25,000 




52,000 \ NATIONAL PUZZLE CONTEST 



In MARION ST*" 



HOW TO SOIVE 

SAMPLE PUZZLE 



Sponsored fa/ 

AMERICAN CHURCH UNION 

Here's a wonderful opportunity for puzzlers all over the country 
to match their skill and compete in this latest contest for 400 
cash prizes — and help a very worthy cause — The American 
Church Union. Imagine — you can win as much as $19,000 — 
$20,000 — or even $25,0001 The choice is strictly up to you to 
pick the amount you're striving to win. 

In addition — the fact that the National Puzzle Contest is directed by one of the country's 
outstanding puzzle authorities, is your guarantee that there's a barret of fun and thrills in 
store for every puzzle contestant) You will enjoy the fascinating new puzzles in this contest 
of fun and pure skill. You will help the American Church Union in its Fund Raising Campaign 
and you have a wonderful opportunity to share in the 
400 prizes (and the Promptness Prize) — aff totalling 
$50,000,001 



CLUE No. 1: THE "H0OSIER" STATE. 



+ ONEA - C? 

- K =iiiiiiii 



You will see there are a SINE, a 
DIAL, the SOLE of a shoe and var- 
ious tetters of the alphabet. There 
are two plus and two ruinut signs. 
It is necessary to add and subtract 
the names and letters as shown by 
the plus and minus signs. First, 
write down SINK. Then, add DIAL 
to It Next, add ONEA. All tbis 
equals SINKDI ALONEA. Now, you 
must subtract the letters in SOLE 
and K. When this is done you are 

Ileft with INDIANA. Indiana it the 
Hoosier State, so the result checks 
with Clue N. 
i 



CONTEST OF SKILL! ONLY SKILL COUNTS) 
SHEER FUN! FUN TO ENTER! FUN TO DO! 

The National Puzzle Contest is the type of con- 
test every puzzle-minded person in the country 
' 1 ■ the 

a branch of the world-wide 
in the Anglican Communion, to 
funds for the great variety of religious 
charitable activities conducted by the A.C.U. 
and to provide an adequate Administrative 
Center vitally needed for the direction of this 
program. 

A WONDERFUL NEW CONCEPT IN PUZZLES 

Examine the SAMPLE PUZZLE at the left 
See how much fun it is with every picture wait- 
ing to be identified! Notice this fascinating 
feature also. Each puzzle has TWO (2) CLUES 
to assist you to the correct answer. First you 
identify the pictures — then check your an- 
swers by a table of letter values. 

WIN REAL MONEY) 
If money worries tie you down — here's your op- 
portunity to GET ON THE ROAD TO SECUR- 
ITY. Fill out the coupon and mail it to us— we 
will send you FREE the Entry Form, the Official 
'Rules, the First Series of Puzzles — All the in- 
formation you need to enter. So make up your 
mind now — decide to win! Get the facts and 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! ! 



So get all the facts and learn how you may win. Fill out 
the coupon below and mail today! As soon as we re- 
ceive your coupon — we'll send you full details pronto! 
Just remember - 400 PRIZES MUST BE PAID! SO MAIL 
THE COUPON TODAY) 



g. Promptness 

f Pays BIG BONUS! 



or, 
$5,000 
Extra! 



ACTION PAYS OFF! Mai! 
this coupon at onoa and ' 
learn hew you can Qual- 
ify to win wonderful ex- 
tra promptness bonus of 
either a Cadillac Con- 
vertible, or a real Ranch 
Mink Coat, or an addi- 
tional $5,000 Cash. The 
choice is up to you if 




OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS -MAIL COUPON T0DAY_ 



NATIONAL PUZZLE CONTEST 

? O. Box 777, Gwiwat Post Offin, B.-ooklyn I, N. X. 

I want full particulars about the $60,000.00 NATIONAL 
PUZZLE CONTEST. Please mail me FREE the Official 
Entry Form, Rules, and First Series of Puzzles. 



ADDRESS... 



Remember the PROMPTNESS BONUS-MAIL TODAY! 



PUTASE MINT BUfNlr 



MAY. If 55 
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Fire years ago he put np a raging 
battle. And Now He's Sane. Page 4-8 




In the end her favorite town was too 
small for That Sweet Big-City Sue. P. 44 



The photograph 



COVER BY BILL STONE 
n page 57 was posed by professional models. 
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found out about Car-Plate- 

Easiest way 
to put on the 
toughest kind 
of wax 




Before waxing, always 
use Car-Plate Cleaner. 
It leaves a glass-smooth 
surface to which wax 
bonds perfectly in a bril- 
liant, long-lasting finish. 




EVEN AFTEA 3 MONTHS 
CAN YOU P/CK THE CAR -PLATE 
WAX S/DE FROM THE HAR0-RU8 
AUTO WAX JOB ? 




Hertz rental cars have to shine like new 
through all weather. To see if car-plate 
would do the trick, Hertz picked 20 cars in 
cities across the U.S.A. One side of each was 
waxed with no-rubbing, liquid Car-Plate— the 
other with one of three well-known paste waxes. 

HERTZ FOUND: Car-Plate is much easier, far faster 
to apply than any paste auto wax. 

After months on the road, the sides were 
scientifically compared. 

HERTZ FOUND: Car-Plate wax is as long-lasting 
as the most durable paste auto wax. 

The reason: with Car-Plate, you don't rub 
wax off as when polishing paste wax. You just 
dust off the light haze left by volatile wax-carry- 
ing liquids. The Hertz test car shown here was 
driven 3 months, then simply washed and 
photographed. If you can't tell the Car-Plate 
side (left) from the paste side, why waste hours 
rubbing?— next time, wax with Car-Plate! 



johnson's §§ CAR PLATE wax 



The Cleanup Spot 



FOR THE THIRD TIME in five years, 
54-year-old Camilo Weston Leyra, Jr., 
stood before Brooklyn Judge Samuel S. 
Leibowitz to answer charges that he 
bludgeoned his aged mother and father 
to death to gain their estate of $30,000 
(The Too-Perfect Crime, April front 
page, 1950). At the first trial Leyra was 
convicted and sentenced to die in the elec- 
tric chair, but the New York Court of 
Appeals reversed the verdict and ordered 




a new trial. At the second trial, Leyra was 
again convicted, but the Supreme Court 
ruled that he had been deprived of his 
rights because a psychiatrist had been 
used to obtain an alleged confession. The 
state has contended all along that Leyra 
committed the double murder because he 
needed money Co meet the demands of his 
blonde cabaret-girl mistress. 

WHILE I'M IN JAIL— In a surprise 
move, Roger William (Billy) Cox, big 
burly Nashville, Term., mixing bar oper- 
ator, pleaded guilty to involuntary man- 
slaughter in the beating-slaying of Vaiden 
Lee, pretty 19-year-old barmaid (Please, 
Baby, While Pm In Jail, February front 
page, 1955). District Attorney General 
J. Carlton Loser asked the criminal court 
jury which accepted the plea to sentence 
the 30-year-old defendant to ten years. 
Jurymen deliberated 57 minutes, set the 
sentence at seven years. Mrs. Lee died 
October 20, 1954, after Cox admittedly 



slapped her in her apartment during a "fit 
of jealousy." Her husband, blond, de- 
spondent Harry Lee, an alleged Memphis 
numbers racketeer who was serving a sen- 
tence in the State Penitentiary at Nash- 
ville for attempting to bribe a police offi- 
cer, was whisked away to another prison 
immediately after sentencing of Cox was 
announced. Prison authorities said it was 
a "security move" to keep the two men 
from coming face to face inside prison 
walls. 

BERNARD SCHREIBER, 18, has 
been convicted of the rape-murder of 
Mary Jolene Friess, 17, and sentenced to 
die in the electric chair by a panel of three 
judges in Toledo, O. (The Murder o] 
Mary Jolene Friess, December front 
page, 1954). Mary Jolene was ambushed, 
raped and stabbed to death, as she rode 
her bicycle to a rural mailbox. During the 
trial, Schreiber insisted that a 12-year- 
old boy helped in the crime, but after the 
boy testified for two hours, full responsi- 
bility was shifted to Schreiber. A motion 
for a new trial because the state had not 
proved Schreiber's premeditation of the 




murder was rejected by the court on 
grounds that proof of premeditation was 
not necessary when the murder resulted 
from corrunission of another felony. At- 
torneys for Schreiber said the conviction 
would be appealed. 



HOWARD BOWMAN, 41, who got his 
kicks from small yellow capsules of nem- 
butal and frequent bouts with the bottle 




(Courage Comes In Capsules, May front 
page, 1954), pleaded guilty to the second- 
degree murder of his aged mother, Mrs. 
Iona Bowman, of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Bowman was ordered to stand trial after 
a Board of psychiatrists ruled that he was 
sane and competent to advise counsel. At 
the time of his arrest, Bowman signed a 
statement saying he axed his mother to 
death after she refused to give him money 
to buy liquor. He was sentenced to serve 
20 years on his plea of guilty and, under 
Tennessee law, will be eligible for parole 
in 1 1 years and one month. 

THE WAY IS CLEAR for carrying 
out the death sentences imposed on two 
soldiers convicted of killing two German 
civilians in Nurenberg, Germany, nearly 
three years ago (Johnny Got His Gun, 
September front page, 1952). Privates 
John Vigneault, and Richard Hagelberger, 
both 22, were convicted in separate courts- 
martial of the robbery-slayings of Paul 
Eckart, 56-year-old taxi driver, and Lo- 
that Schlosser, 26-year-old movie pro- 
jectionist. The sentences of both Vig- 
neault and Hagelberger, now confined to 
the disciplinary barracks at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan., have been given final ap- 
proval by President Eisenhower. 

PLAIN LUCKY— When they arrested 
Merle Wayne Ellisor for the slaying of 
Texas Highway Patrolman Robert James 
Crosby, 28, he said he'd be lucky if he 
got the electric chair (Get The Man 
Who Got Crosby, March front page, 
1955). It took a Houston jury just 20 



minutes to make his wished-for piece of 
luck a reality, decide that Ellisor must 
die in the electric chair. Crosby was shot 
and killed and a second patrolman wound- 
ed when they stopped Ellisor's speeding 
car. Ellisor, captured three days later by 
a posse, couldn't tell why he killed Crosby 
and at the trial based his defense on a 
plea of insanity. 

ROLLIE M. LASTER, 21, first of six 
convicts to be tried for the murder of 
Walter Lee Donnell during the prison riot 
at the Missouri State Penitentiary at Jef- 
ferson City, has been found guilty and 
sentenced to die in the state gas chamber. 
{Death Of a Stoolie, January front page, 
1955) The chief piece of evidence in the 
four day trial was the confession Laster 
allegedly made shortly after the riot, and 
later claimed was made under duress. 
The state charged that Laster confessed 
"because he was proud of himself and 
wanted his act known." When the verdict 
was read, Laster jumped to his feet. "I'm 
not guilty," he said. "I'm getting a bum 
rap right' into the gas chamber. I didn't 
do it and I don't know who did." Said 
Laster's father, "I know he did not do it. 
They just want to make an example of 
him to the other prisoners." 

A SECOND DEGREE murder indict- 
ment has been returned against 17-year- 
old Fred Spears for the slaying of his 
sister, Patricia. {Boiling Point, April 
front pace, 1955) Fred made a full con- 
fession after viewing his sister's body in a 
funeral home. A second degree murder in- 
dictment signifies that the Bucyrus, O., 
grand jury was convinced the killing was 
not premeditated, carries with it a pos- 
sible life term. 



VIRGINIA STYLE— For the brutal 
beach slaying of Howard Englander, 29- 
year-old aircraft mechanic, Ernest Lee 




Edwards, 24, has been found guilty of 
first degree murder bv an all male jury 
in Brooklyn. {Don't Put Me In With 
Him, October front page, 1954) When 



Edwards and his alleged accomplice, 
Richard P. Connors, also 24, were picked 
up, Connors told police that they came 
upon Englander while he was fishing off a 
lonely Brooklyn beach, claimed that Ed- 
wards struck him over the head with a 
lead pipe in a demonstration of "how we 
kill Virginia style," then trussed up his 
body, dumped it in the ocean. The profits 
were $1 from Englander's wallet and his 
automobile which was parked nearby. Con- 
nors, who will have to stand trial at a 
later date, was chief witness against Ed- 
wards. Instructed by Judge Samuel S. 
Leibowitz to return an acquittal verdict 
for Edwards if they disbelieved any es- 
sential part of Connors' story, the jury 
returned the verdict of guilty with no 
recommendation for mercy, making a 
death sentence mandatory. 

IF ONLY SHE HADN'T SCREAMED 
— Jean Liger, 28-year-old Frenchman on 
trial for the murder of his English mis- 
tress, blonde Jackie Richardson, 25, was 
found guilty by a court in Versailles, 
France, and sentenced to serve seven years 
in prison. {Too Muck Lovin', June front 
page, 1952) Seven months after her 
death, Jackie's body was unearthed by 
workman on a large French estate, once 
the rendezvous of Madame DuBarry. 
Calm after three years' imprisonment, 
Liger told of a quarrel in which Jackie had 
fallen on the ground. "What was so hor- 
rible," he told the court, "was the sound 
of her skull as she struck a stone. I'll 
remember that all my life. If only she 
hadn't screamed she would be alive to- 
day. I was seized by anger, I could not 
control myself, I never knew that I was 
strangling her." Liger said he then buried 
her and hid her personal belongings. 



SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! Beautiful precision 

made 3 piece pen set with engraving 
... a $ 5 value . . .YOURS for ONLY $ 1 




This is a beautiful ball-point pen and pencil set . . . precision made of 
lustrous black plastic with gold-toned metal barrels and sure-grip 
pocket clips; time-tested gold-plated miracle movements that last a 
life time ... The perfect all-occasion gift for family and friends. 

This terrific set consists of retractable push-button 
ball-point pen . . . matching fountain pen with "broad 
and narrow" precision -ground, gold-plated tip . . . 
and automatic pencil that propels and repels 
standard size lead. All three with your name 
engraved in gold. Enclose cash, check or money 
order We pay postage. Sorry, no C.0.0. 

MAY WE QUOTE ON QUANTITY ORDERS 
FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES 



PRINT AND MAIL TO THE FLAMINGO PEN CO. 
BOX 641 , MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA DEPT. D-1 
PRINT NAME TO BE ENGRAVED CLEARLY. 



FLAMINGO PEN SHOPS 



Box 64 1 . Miami Bead) 39. Florida 



ADDRESS - 
CITY 
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CASE BOOK 



COMPLETE COVERAGE FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 




ONE FOR THE ROAD 

■ One barrel of hot steaming mash, served up for 
the gutter by Detroit cleanup squad. Just one whiff 
from third story apartment was enough to lead 
cops — by the nose — to a still capable of brewing 
60 gallons of moonshine a week. 



TOY GUN PLAY 

■ A New York dance hall manager who likes all weapons checked at 
the door called police when a girl complained that Raymond D'Andrea 
kept his under his shirt. First cop to question D'Andrea got a punch 
"in the nose, fired four warning shots, finally brought him down outside 
with help from second cop. Offending gun-turned out to be a toy. 




DON'T STOP ME 

* Shown a picture of his 20-month- 
old son, Gary, whom he's accused of. 
kidnaping from his divorced wife, 
Harold W. Lewis breaks into tears. 
Five weeks after the divorce in which 
she was awarded Gary's custody, Mrs. 
Lewis made a frantic call to the 
Temple City, Cal., sheriff. Lewis had 
forced her car to the curb, she said, 
and brandishing a small box and a 
steel pistol, seized Gary and told her 
he was taking him to Chicago. He 
allegedly told her that the box con- 
tained nitroglycerine and that "I'll 
blow myself up if anyone tries to stop 
me." When captured in Chicago, Lew- 
is denied making armed threats. His 
wife is reunited with Gary, but Lewis 
faces kidnap charges in California. 



MOTIVE UNKNOWN 



TIP OFF 



■ A husband's suicide explained the who but 
not the why in the murder of Peggy Gowell, 19, 
whose battered body was found in a Carlisle, 
Pa., apartment. She had been dead three days, 
and police sent out an alarm for Eugene Gowell, 
29, but it was five days before they found his 
body in stolen car. A hose was rigged from the 
exhaust pipe. A note confessed Peggy's murder, 
but the motive went unexplained. 



■ Still carrying on the struggle at Boston police station, John Gunkel, 20 
(light suit) and Gilbert Dyer, 24 (rear left), were charged with suspicion 
of armed robbery following knock-down, drag-out fight with cops. Acting 
on tip-off to recent holdups, Gunkel was arrested outside apartment house. 
"Down in Florida," he allegedly said, "we pulled about six holdups," 
claimed one victim was assistant to top TV star. Inside apartment, cops 
found Dyer and companion. Questioned about the holdups, Dyer became 
violent, crashed his gun over detective's skull, was subdued when another 
cop gave Dyer the identical treatment. 




CLOTHES MAKE 
THE MAN 



■ It took an Ann Arbor, 
Mich., judge to prove it to 
Dale Upton (right and left). 
When cops arrested him on 
a bad check charge, Dale was 
the shapely brunette on the 
left, explained his garb by say- 
ing it's no trick to pass a bad 
check if you can pass as a 
woman. After accepting his 
plsa of guilty, Judge James B. 
Breaky ordered him shorn and 
re-outfitted. The result can be 




FREE! 



200 preview copies 

How did you like the stories and 
features you've just read in this issue 
of FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE? We 
are sending SPECIAL PREVIEW 
copies of FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE 
to the first 200 readers who let us 
know. Simply check off the three 
titles (and only three) of stories you 
liked best in this May issue, and 
mail the ballot to us. Even if your 
vote isn't among the first 200, you 
can be sure it will help us decide 
what kind of stories to print next 
issue! 



THE NTH DEGREE □ 

I WAS A KILLER'S CAPTIVE □ 

WHO'D KILL ME? □ 

WHERE IS LOLA CELLI? □ 
MY CONSCIENCE IS DRIVING ME 

NUTS O 

KEEP HER OUT OF IT □ 
THE MURDER THAT SHOOK TEXAS □ 

THAT SWEET BIG-CITY SUE □ 

AND NOW HE'S SANE □ 

LONG VOYAGE HOME □ 

BACHELOR'S PARTY □ 

BIG BO'S OUT □ 



We'd appreciate it if you'd also 
fake a minute to vote on the features 
we've printed. The titles are printed 
below. Just check off the three you 
liked the most. 



THE CLEANUP SPOT □ 

FRONT PAGE CASE BOOK Q 

THE HUMAN TOUCH □ 

THE BLOTTER □ 

I WAS ONLY DOIN' « □ 
AND GAVE HER MISTRESS 

30 WHACKS □ 

HEADQUARTERS LINEUP Q 

TRAGIC INFERNO □ 



Fill in your name and address be- 
low and mail your ballot to: Dell 
HP, Box 125, Murray Hill Station, 
New York 16, N. Y. 



Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss (first name) (last name) 

Address 

(number and street) 

City State 

Occupation Age 

(If housewife, give husband's occupation) 



A groom who spent six years under sentence of death, can wait 14 more for honeymoon. 

■ Six years ago, Edward Pruszewski, 32, stabbed his first wife to death with a butcher 
knife as they embraced after a quarrel. He spent two years in an insane asylum, on his 
release was tried for murder and sentenced to death. Pruszewski was deserted by all his 
friends except one. For the next four years, the one friend, Stella Gubala, 32, financed 
his legal fight, spent her evenings typing the legal documents that finally won him a 
new trial just two days before he was scheduled to die. After hearing the new sentence 
of 14 years in prison, Pruszewski and Stella took out a marriage license, were married 
in criminal court by Judge B. Fain Tucker (right). Zoe Kuta, bridesmaid (left), and 
Thaddeus Todour, best man (second from right) were Pruszewski's attorneys. "Stella 
has been my whole life," said Pruszewski. "She visited me all the time ... she wrote 
me letters." Said Stella, "Cry? Why should I cry . . . We're just two people in love." 



■ When they found five-year-old Lloyd George Stanley, in the home of his aunt, Mrs. 
Virginia Thompson, 29. his body had been burned with a hot iron, 19 of his ribs were 
broken, there was a gaping wound on his stomach, holes were pierced through his mouth 
and throat. All the way to the hospital, he kept crying: "Take thejron away," and 
unable to swallow food, drink or medicine, he died in eight days. MrsT Thompson, mar- 
ried five times, secretary of her Sunday school class, allegedly confessed torturing the 
child because he wet the bed and wouldn't mind. "It wasn't the boy I beat, it was the 
devil. I prayed to God for him. but my son wouldn't help God ... I know the Lord is on 
my side." Arraigned for first degree murder, Mrs. Thompson pleaded innocent, was 
whisked to jail as a voice from the crowd called, "bring that woman out, we got a rope." 

Mrs. Thompson (with husband): "It wasn't the boy I beat ... It was the devil." 





■ When Detroit's Police found a small 
arsenal, a list of rules, and insignia of a 
society called the Red Dragons, they didn't 
know if they were dealing with a group of 
harmless teenagers or had uncovered a gang 
of organized terrorists. The Arsenal con- 
tained 13 BB guns, six, rifles. As for the 
rules, they run as follows: Take him in 
ambush; Fight it out; Get him when he's 
hurt; Gag and tie him; Strip him of all 
his belongings; Leave no witnesses. 

■ For two months, every time New York 
milkman Jack Hirsch went to get his car 
to drive borne from work, he'd find it in 
a different place than where he'd left it 
Sometimes it was a few feet away, some- 
times a few blocks, but the engine was 
always warm, the gas tank emptier by a 
few gallons. Once he found it blocking 
the driveway of an irate housewife who 
would hare none of his story that he 
hadn't parked it there. Hirsch didn't like 
the state of affairs, but kept it to himself 
until the day he found his car in nearly 
the right spot, and a strange young man 
at the wheel. "What are you doing?" 
Hirsch demanded. "Parking my car," the 
young man said. Taken to police head- 
quarters, the young man, who identified 
himself as Robert Mahler, said that after 
he'd figured out Hirsch's working sched- 
ule, he used the car five nights a week 
while Hirsch was at work, was always 
careful to return it before Hirsch's quitting 
time. He missed the deadline tins time 
because he'd had a slight accident, rum- 
pled one of the car's fenders. Hirsch ex- 
plained that he hadn't reported his car's 
strange meanderings before because "I 
thought the cops would think I was crazy." 
Mahler was held on $5000 bail. 

■ When officials of the Columbia, S. C, 
State Prison checked on the heavy influx 
of packages mailed to convicts, they had 
to move fast. The packages, addressed to 
"apartment" numbers corresponding with 
inmates' cell numbers, contained such items 
as shoes, boots, watches, watch bands, 
jackets — all brand new — all coming from 
a mail order bouse^The prisoners, it seems, 
did some spring shopping by mail, and 
with their orders, enclosed bogus checks to 
cover payment. 



How to avoid "porcupine hair" v 1 



New g reaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 



New Vitatis with V-7 makes even 
dry, unruly hair easy to manage 

V-7, the greaseltss grooming discovery 
now in Vitalis, outdates messy oils. 
Keeps your hair neat, yet you never 
have an over-slick, plastered-down look. 



And. Vitalis gives you wonderful protec- 
tion from dry hair and scalp — whether 
caused by outdoor exposure or your 
morning shower. Try it — you'll like it! 

VITALIS* HAIR TONIC WITH V-7. 




IF YOU ARE 
ON THE SPOT 



■ You don't have to be a professional 
photographer to sell us your crime 
photos. If you were on the spot with a 
camera when the action took place, 
that's good enough for us — and good 
enough to put from $5 to $75 in your 
pocket if we like 'em. Send us single 
shots as well as a series of several photos 
dealing with a single incident. Don't 
drop your good crime photos in the 
drawer, send them to front page. Un- 
used pictures will be returned. 

Things to watch for: 

1. Keep them current. 

2. Send complete identifying caption 
material. 

3. Enclose news clippings referring to 
the event if possible. 



Send your photos to: 
FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE, 



261 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16. N. Y. 



the Nth degree 

A new way to get at the truth. It's still by degrees, but not by the third. 

by CARL SIFAKIS 



■ In the back room at the station house, the captain leans 
over, chews on his cigar and curses at you. After a long 
string of rather dubious adjectives and very improper 
nouns, he pauses, just glaring at you. You avoid his eyes. 

"I'm going to see to it personally that you fry," he says. 
"I'm going to be there in the death chamber to watch 
and I'm going to enjoy every minute of it. The last 
thing you're going to hear is me laughing as they strap you 
in the chair and throw the switch. 

"You had to have that woman, didn't you?" he growls 
at you. "She wouldn't have you, though, would she? So 



you killed her and her husband, didn't you? That was 
bad enough. Why the hell did" you have to chop their 
heads off, too? 

"The chair is too good for filth like you. They ought 
to let me figure out ways to get rid of your type. It 
wouldn't be so quick or painless. You'd take a long, ^ong 
time dying." 

You sag in your chair. You want to scream. Or maybe 
you do scream. You don't even know. All you know is that 
you want to be left alone. "I — I didn't kill anybody," you 
manage to stammer. "I don't know nothing about any of 



this." He shakes his fist in front of your 
face. "You butchered them and I'll make 
you fry for it," he says. Then he backs away 
from you and looks over at the others. "I'm 
getting out of here now. I can't stand being 
near this dirty little butcher." 

The captain leaves and one by one the other 
officers follow. Only one remains, the only 
guy who didn't give you a hard time since 
they brought you in and pounded you with 
questions four hours earlier. You watch this 
officer. You see the way he stares after the 
captain. You know there's hate in his eyes. 
You get the idea that he's your friend. 

"Some day," the officer says, handing you 
a cigaret, "some day they're going to find out 
this police force has a psycho on it. That 
guy would send his own grandmother to the 
chair if she left the cap off the toothpaste." 

You nod, take a deep drag on the cigaret 
and pray the captain stays away for a while. 

"It wasn't anything like the way he said it 
was," the friendly detective says. "Was it?" 

"No . . . no," you reply, eagerly. 

"I didn't think it was," the detective says, 
nodding his head sympathetically. "That guy 
is Just off his rocker whenever there's a kill- 
ing . . . You're no sex fiend. I can see that." 
He pauses for i moment. Then, calmly, he 
asks: "Now why did you kill them? Did you 
have an argument?" 

You're tired of denying things. You want to. 
get it off your chest, but you've been afraid. 
Now your friend has tossed you a straw. You 
jump for it. 

"Yeah," you say, "that's it . . . An argu- 
ment . . . That's all it was." 

Then you blurt out a full confession. You 
color it a little bit for your own benefit. But 
this detective doesn't mind. He understands. 
He's on your side. 

When they bring in a stenographer, you 
hesitate. Then the friendly detective whis- 
pers to you to say you won't confess if the 
captain is around. You go for that. This 
guy is really helping you ! You're tickled pink 
at giving the captain the business. So you 
repeat the whole thing and sign the statement. 
You make them include a bit that you con- 
fessed only because the friendly detective un- 
derstood you and tried to be helpful. 

Things work out just great — for the cops. 

You? You go to the chair. 

JVO, THE captain isn't there when they sen- 
tence you. He's in the station house pour- 
ing it on some new suspect in connection with 
some new case, and then, when the time is 
ripe, passing the play to that good old "friend- 
ly dick." Together, using the smooth "One- 
Two" or "Mutt and Jeff" approach, as the 
technique is variously known in police cir- 
cles, they have set you up for a nice, -clean- 
cut conviction — without benefit of rubber 
hoses, ice water down the spine, starvation, 
physical torture of any kind. 

The One-Two, like many newly developed 
psychological techniques used by more ad- 
vanced law enforcement agencies, has proved 
a hundred times more effective than the 
third-degree. There are no tell-tale marks 
of brutal punishment, confessions come easier 
and defense lawyers can't keep such state- 
ments from being introduced in court. 

The One- Two is simple. One detective, 
often the first one to question a suspect, 
gets tough and tries to antagonize or f rig hten 
him. His teammate moves in gently, be- 
friending the suspect. The second man stands 



out like a friend among many foes and be- j 
comes, so to speak, the prisoner's father con- 
fessor. 

Sometimes the friendly detective pretends \ 
to be on the outs with the suspect's chief I 
tormentor. He suggests that the tough officer 
is out for his scalp, trying to boot him off the 
force. He cries on the suspect's shoulder and | 
soon the suspect finds himself doing the same, j 

When cops can get confessions this easily, 
is it any wonder that in most major police ! 
agencies the third degree is used about as often 
as kerosene lamps are for lighting? 

Few police agencies anywhere in the world 
can match the FBI's record on convictions. ! 
Out of every 100 arrests the FBI makes, it 
gets 97 convictions ! But far more impressive 
than that is the fact that in 94 percent of 
these convictions the FBI comes into court 
with a confession from the defendant. 

Whenever a record like that is cited, lots of 
people start wondering exactly how these 
confessions were obtained. Inevitably the 
public seems to think in terms of the third 
degree. 

JOUT take it from Morris L. Ernst, counsel 
for the American Civil Liberties Union 
and a figtfre in countless battles involving vio- 
lations of the individual's civil rights, the 
charge of third degree "is almost never raised \ 
against the FBI." And when the charge is 
raised, Emst adds, the facts just aren't there 
to back up the claim. 

In fact, once police get hold of a guilty man, 
it's almost dead certain they can get a con- 
fession. Eighty-five percent of "all persons 
charged with crimes plead guilty and go to 
jail without a trial. Says Captain Harold 
Mulbar of the Michigan State Police: "Of 
course we know that the vast majority of 
police officials almost everywhere are today- 
enlightened and decent men who would not 
think of condoning such third degree methods 
and will have nothing to do with such unwar- 
ranted and unethical brutality. Responsible 
for the change has been the higher education j 
standards regularly offered to police officers 1 
and certainly the much better training sys- 
tems everywhere available." 

An understanding of the emotional drives I 
and psychological needs and shortcomings of 
the individual has opened new and easier I 
doors to the unveiling of crime. As J. Edgar 
Hoover once said: "My indignation against 
the third degree arises from practical as well 
as humanitarian reasons. No matter how 
viciously they beat and abuse their suspects, 
the average third degree officer manages to 
convict only about one out of every five 
prisoners whom he takes into court. That is 
a record of 20 percent efficiency." 

A California police authority once listed the 
only three possible results of third degree 
treatment: The suspect would finally confess 
anything, guilty or not; he would go insane; 
or he would die. After too much of all three 
of these results occurred a quarter century j 
ago, a Presidential fact-finding group known , 
as the Wickersham Commission was assigned 
to investigate the extent of third degree meth- 
ods around the country. Its report of brutal 
treatment in 29 large cities from coast to 
coast led to such a public outcry that many 
police departments finally mended their ways. 

Since that time, modern police, through 
subtle tricks and techniques developed by 
patient scientific study, have learned to master 
the mind of the criminal, to make him putty 




Bucky, the lucky Badger, invites you 
to share in the thrilling sport of Wis- 
consin fishing — from muskies to 
pan fish'. . . 8,676 clear blue lakes. 
And to get to them, 94,500 miles of 
fine roads; with a perfect summer- 
time average temperature of 69°. 
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in their hands, unable to hide the truth no 
matter how hard he tries. 

The mere arrest of the guilty party is no 
longer considered labor enough for the good 
detective. If the detective doesn't get a con- 
fession to cinch the case, he's only done half 
his job. A good detective gets his man and 
gets him talking. Too often, otherwise, all 
the police have is a purely circumstantial case, 
red meat for a good defense lawyer to chop 
to bits. 

Come along on an actual homicide case as 
it happened in New York City not long ago 
and see the incredible ease with which con- 
fessions come when suspects get the right 
treatment. 

This case starts with a rag picker snooping 
in garbage cans around Front and Fulton 
Streets in downtown Manhattan. He happens 
across two heavy paper soap bags and opens 
one in the hope of finding a few pennies 
worth of salvage. He finds, instead, a pair 
of human arms and legs. 

The rag picker calls a cop who opens the 
other bag. In it is a limbless, headless torso 
of a man wrapped in an old yellow shower 
curtain. 

Luckily for the homicide detectives, identi- 
fication comes easily. Fingerprints show that 
what is left of the body belonged to a 60- 
year-old numbers policy runner. Missing Per- 
sons was on the lookout for him; his relatives 
hadn't seen him for eight days. The police con- 
centrate on the Washington Heights block 
where the man lived and made his collections. 
They search all the buildings until the break 
comes — a red stain, blood, in the coal bin of 
an apartment house. 

The cops call the superintendent. Before 
the lieutenant talks to him he whispers as- 
signments to his men. One man is sent to talk 
to the super's kids, another hits the nearby 
stores, another the neighbors. The detectives 
go and come whispering information to the 
lieutenant. All this while, the lieutenant has 
been friendly, relaxed, easy-going, making 
seemingly trivial chit-chat with the superin- 
tendent. Then, suddenly, he asks: "Say, 
where do you keep your empty soap powder 
bags ?" 

The super bites his lips. "Don't use any 
soap powder," he replies, nervously. 

"Oh, don't say that," the lieutenant says, 
his tone cordial, his expression soft. "The 
grocer across the street says you buy soap 
powder from him." 

There's a pause. The lieutenant doesn't 
pursue the point about the soap powder. 
Now, instead, he asks: "What were you doing 
down on Front Street the other day?" 

"I never go to Front Street," the super 
answers. 

"Oh, now don't say that!" 

These are the words the super begins to fear. 
There's no threat in the tone of the lieutenant's 
voice, but the words frighten him all the 
same. 

The officer continues softly: "You borrowed 
a station wagon four days ago and you were 
seen with it at the corner of Front and Ful- 
ton." 

T^HE super blinks and then he mumbles 
something about having gone to the Fulton 
Fish Market to buy some fish. 

The lieutenant whispers something to a de- 
tective. 

The super wonders: Are they talking about 
the case, about him? He gets a rest as they 



.continue to talk, but he,'s no steel- nerved 
professional killer and it's the kind of rest 
that turns a man's hair grey. 

The lieutenant faces him again. "What did 
you do with that old yellow shower curtain 
you had stored down here?" He's still as 
friendly as he'd be with his own next-door 
neighbor. 

The super studies the detectives standing 
around him — about as motley a collection 
of deadpans as you'd expect to find outside of 
a wax museum. He fidgets a bit, looks down 
at his shoes. "I never saw any shower cur- 
tain like that," he says. 

"Oh, now don't say that," the lieutenant 
says. "Your son told us you gave it to him 
when you were cleaning out the empty apart- 
ment upstairs." 

The trap is tightening. The super's tension 
increases. 

"You told him to put it in the store room," 
the lieutenant says, softly. He sees he is get- 
ting no response and knows the suspect is 
ready to crack. One little shove will do it. 
Practically whispering, he says: "I guess we'd 
better take your boy in." 

That does it. The super cracks. He begins 
to cry and tells how be lost his temper with 
the bookie when the man refused to take his 
bet on credit. He strangled him, he says, 
stuck the head in the furnace and dumped the 
remains in two grisly packages on Front Street. 

That's the case. No fuss, no muss about 
getting a conviction. 




And yet, until the killer confessed, how 
strong a case of circumstantial evidence did 
the police have against him ? The torso, in 
a certain brand of soap powder bags ; the 
shower curtain, hard to identify positively, 
the fact that the super was in the vicinity of 
the Fulton Fish Market (is there a law against 
liking fish?) ; the blood on the basement floor. 
Only the blood meant anything, and even 
that wouldn't prove much if only typed and 
not pin-pointed as the victim's. Juries have 
acquitted men on more evidence than that. 

The confession is what counts. And so to- 
day's average detective must be a psychologist 
of sorts. He must play on a suspect's fear, 
pride, vanity or hatred. 



Lots of egomaniacs would never confess 
under a third degree ; the beatings and torture 
would stiffen their resistance. They look for- 
ward to cruel treatment as part of the game 
and even squawk when they don't get it. 
Shrewd detectives have little trouble getting 
an egomaniac to talk. They don't let him 
strengthen bis egomania by withstanding a 
third degree. Instead they deride him, call 
him a punk and toss around bon mots such as: 
"A bum like you could never have pulled off 
this caper." 

A FEW hours of this kind of riding and 
such a suspect kas to talk. 

Detectives love handling cases where at 
least two suspects are involved. Why? Be- 
cause it makes it that much easier to get a 
confession from one or the other. The "cold- 
shoulder" treatment is a regular routine. 

Buffalo police once picked up a couple of 
punks on suspicion for a series of burglaries. 
Immediately they separated them and the 
precinct captain closely studied the pair's 
varied personalities. One, call him Ted, had 
a record longer than his arm, was sullen, quiet, 
hardly likely to talk. The other, Eddie, was 
a new punk in the racket, fairly clean except 
for some misdemeanors, nervous, fingering his 
wedding band and obviously thinking about 
his wife. 

The police put them in separate cells and 
then took Ted away. When he returned 20 
minutes later, Eddie wanted to know what 
had happened. 

"Nothing," Ted shrugged. "They took me 
to the captain's office. He was writing at his 
desk and never said a word to me. Then he 
sent me back." 

Eddie didn't know what to think. An hour 
later the routine was repeated and when Ted 
returned he told the same story. He kept 
telling Eddie to keep cool. What Eddie 
couldn't figure was why the cop who brought 
Ted back kept joking with him and slapping 
him on the shoulder so chummy-like. The 
next time they took Ted away he didn't re- 
turn for an hour-and-a-half. He told Eddie 
that the captain was still busy and that "he 
let me sit around the office and listen to the 
Yankee ball game." i 

Eddie told himself he wasn't sucker enough 
to believe that. He started yelling and 
pretty soon he was in the captain's office, 
spilling everything. He'd been tricked, of 
course, into thinking that his buddy, who'd 
actually told the truth, had been doing some 
spilling of his own — and in a version of his 
own. 

The wave of anti-communist sentiment 
sweeping the country today has been a valued 
aid to local police. More than one stubborn 
housebreaker, steadfast against confessing, 
starts blabbing when he is purposely allowed 
to overbear a superior order a detective to call 
the FBI because "this guy is probably a spy." 
The thief overhears that the house he robbed 
belonged .to some top atomic scientist. A 
criminal may be willing to take his chances 
on a simple felony ; but start saying he's in 
espionage and he'll generally break down to 
get out from under what he fears to be a 
charge a hundred times more serious. 

Many hit-and-run confessions come only 
after a detective sternly informs a suspect: 
"We're on to you, bud. This is no simple 
hit-and-run. We have good reason to be- 
lieve you knew the victim. We got you on 
premeditated murder. {Continued on page 14) 
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A wealth of information on the best fishing and outdoor 
equipment, where to get it, how to use it and where to 
use it. Yours just for the asking. 

A group of leading manufacturers are cooperating with 
Front Page Detective to make available as a special ser- 
vice to our readers some of the most authoritative and 
up-to-date literature for fishing and outdoor enthusiasts. 



to the 

FISHERMAN, 
OUTDOORSMAN and 
VACATIONER 

Where to, when to and how to. You can get this valu- 
able information simply by filling in the coupon below 
and sending this page to Front Page Detective. We will be 
glad to see that you receive any or all of the pamphlets 
on this page. Check the ones you want and fill in the 
coupon right now to get prompt service on your request. 
Yours for the asking. 



□ I. THE RICHARDSON ROD AMD REEL CO. folder is 
profusely Illustrated. Shows a wide variety of surf rods, 
bait casting rods, fly rods and spinning rods. 

HI. THE HELII TACKLE COMPART, makers of the 
atfish, put out an Illustrated book, 48 pages long with 
stories, articles and general information on fishing 
with plugs. This should keep any fisherman in his 
armchair for an evening. 

n 3. A NEW DBS BAIT CATALOG showing the entire 
line of Accetta baits for every fresh and salt water use 
is now available. Catalog is in full color and shows the 
Accetta lures In natural tones. 

□ 4. JOHNSON SEA-HORSES FOR '55 Is a handsome 

full color catalog with many photographs of the John- 
son equipment and the pleasant uses it can be put to. 
Pull description of the motors. 

S5. L0U1I iOHNSOH CO. has two Informative booklets 
offer fishermen. One is called Pork Rind Persuaders, 
the other Is How to Catch Fish . . . Big Ones, and both 
are loaded with tips for fishermen and interesting 
Information. 



Streams, and another called Wisconsin Lakes. 

□ I, THE SHAKESPEARE COMPART offers excellent 
literature for the fisherman on its outstanding line 

□ S. XIEKHAEFER MERCURY OUTBOARDS offer a 
handsome M -page booklet In full color which should 
delight the boatsman. Photographs, descriptions and 
complete specifications are included. 

□ 10. THE OTTO IERNZ CO. has literature about their 
camp stove and lantern, both of which use Propane cyl- 
inders. Another brochure contains valuable Information 
about the Bernz-O-Matic torch and Is also available. 

Sfl.L. L BEAN'S SPRING CATALOG lists every article 
b outdooraman's heart could possibly desire, from 
tackle pouches to plug assortments and pup tents. 

□ 12. THE 1955 CORTLAND FISHING FORECASTER 

gives the best days to fish, what line to use, offered by 
the Cortland Line Company, Inc. 

□ II. MARTIN PRECISION FISHING REELS Is the title 
of an illustrated booklet which will help you to select 
a good reel and tell you how to use It to catch that 

□ 14. THE KLEPPER COMPANY OFFERS a catalog about 
Its famous unslnkable Aerlus boats, which can be dis- 
mantled and fitted into 3 bags. It weighs less than 60 
pounds, but has actually crossed the Atlantic. Can be 
rigged with a sail or used with a motor. 

□ IE. HOW TO TAKE MORE FISH Is the enticing title of 
a new booklet put out by B. P. Gladding ft Co.. Inc. 
Tells you how to fly cast, bait cast, surf cast, etc. and 
what kind of equipment to use for the best results and 
the biggest fish. 

□ II. WARMTH PROTECTION ANYWHERE. That's what 
Woods Manufacturing Company. Ltd. offers the out- 
dooraman at night. Their catalog lists their sleeping 
robes and sleeping bags, one for just about every 
weather condition the camper is likely to find. 

a IT. THE ASHAWAT SPORTSMAN 1955 FISHING AN- 
AL Is a 48 -page Illustrated magazine about all kinds 
of Ashing. It contains articles and photographs of in- 
terest to the fisherman. A complete catalog of Ashaway 
Ashing lines is included. 

□ 10. HOW TO CHOOSE A SPINNING REEL is Martin 
Automatic Fishing Reel Co., Inc. contribution to suc- 
cessful fishing. Contains a check list to help you make 
a good selection, and photographs of types of reels. 



□ 19. SPIN FISHING TIPS is a 16-page booklet full of 
experts' hints on this new way of casting and fishing. 
It is put out by Thommen, Inc. 

O 20- GLIEBE'S 1 955 FISHING CATAL08 gives extensive 
information on their fishing rods, nets, line and other 
fishing accessories. Fully illustrated, with specifications 
and price listings. 

□ II. THE OLD TOWN CANOE COMPART has a fine 46- 
page booklet about all their canoes, sailing dinghies 
sailboats, flat-bottom boats, round bottom boats, skiffs, 
etc. Gives full particulars, pictures, and even tells how 
to order. 

□ 22. THE NEW 1955 GUN CATALOG from O. F. Moss- 
berg ft Sons, Inc. shows the complete line of Mossberg 
products; rifles, shotguns and telescopes. Describes in 
detail the Important features of all the Mossberg 
firearms. 

□ 21. THE STATE OF PENNSTLVANIA offers vacation 
literature about resorts, fishing and recreational area, 
state forests and parks. 

□ 24. HOW TO BE A BETTER FISHERMAN — Fishing 
know-how usually makes the difference between success 

r ™i ll i re J? ltt . H i' s „ b ' K , new Ashing book t Published by 



□ 28. HOW TO CATCH TROUT, SALMON AND BASS. 

Maine Fishing Guide booklet Is packed with facts about 
how, when, where to catch big fish in Maine. Full of 
Information about both fresh and salt water fishing. 

□ 26. BUILD TOUR OWN BOAT. Bay State Pre-BuUt 
boat kits make It easier. They offer a folder which 
shows the various models available, gives specifications 
and prices. 

□ 27. HOW TO KEEP OHT, WARM AND COMFORTABLE 

while you Ash. hunt or camp. Hodgman Rubber Com- 
pany has a pamphlet which describes their sporting 
goods; waders, fishing shirts, parkas, air-beds, etc. 

□ 21. HEDDON'S 1955 EDITION of their deluxe catalog, 
featuring new tackle. Is now available. Noteworthy is 
the new "Sttogaree"— world's first "up and down" 



H30. THE COMPLETELY NEW ISS5 PFLUEGER CATA- 
B entitled "Fishing with Pflueger" features many 
new items in all price ranges. 

n 21. THE WABEMAKER OOMPANT offers two folders 
about their line of boats. Folders give specifications, 
full description and photographs. 

□ 32. HERE'S A FISHING GUIDE to the great lakes of 

TEN NESS EE, Including TVA waters. Gives full Infor- 
mation on camp-sites, license requirements, docks and 
other facilities. Photographs and maps. 



□ 13. REGAL PRODUCTS, LTD. Has a pamphlet on 
their aluminum steel and galvanneal boats, and acces- 
serles. Specifications and prices are given. 

□ 34. 196- PAGE VACATION GUIDE to New York State. 
Gives details on fishing, boating, camping, all sports. 
Information on 5S0 resort areas, with route, rates, 

of accommodations, 100 maps, drawings. SI 



r photos. 

□ 35. EV IN RUDE MOTORS has a large full-color booklet 
showing their outboard motors. Many illustrations, de- 
tailed mechanical specifications for each type of motor. 

Hll. IT'S FUN TO ASSEMBLE TOUR OWN BOAT. Taft 
arine Woodcraft offers a folder that describes nine of 
their boats, plus the accessories. 

O IT. THE DUNPHT BOAT CORPORATION has a 38-page 

booklet that contains many Illustrations of their boats, 
and even takes the reader on a pictorial trip through 
their factory. 

□ IB. PAULSON'S BAIT OOMPANT has a little folder de- 
scribing various lures that they make. There's a pic- 
ture of each lure, for each special purpose. 

□ II. LARSON CRESTLIRER ALUMINUM BOATS are de- 
scribed In a colorful pamphlet. Specifications for each 
type of boat listed are given. 

□ 40. THERE'S A FOLDER FOR THE NEW CHRIS-CRAFT 

boat kits for 19SS which says you don't need experi- 
ence or special Skills to assemble the boat, and you 
can save big money besides. 

B4I. 1355 CATALOR OF LONGFELLOW PRODUCTS, 
0. will be a Joy for the fisherman who wants to 
select some new equipment. Included are casting rods, 
spinning rods, trolling rods, fly rods, lures, reels, etc. 

□ 42. 16-PAGE BOOKLET "Tear 'Round Shooting Pun 
with a Crosman Pellgun" tells of Crosman gas-powered 
and air-powered Pistols, Rifles. 

□ 41. FLT FISHING IS EAST WITH WEBER'S free les- 
sons. Anyone can leam, they say, and then proceed to 
tell you how to do it. with a series of diagrams and 
Instructions. 

□ 44. ON COLD DATS JOK E KEEPS EVERYONE WARM. 

Here's practical way for the winter outdoorsman to 
keep comfortable even In really frigid weather. There's 
an illustrated folder telling all about It. 
Q 45. GATEWAT SPORTING GOODS CO. has a catalog of 
almost 100 pages of sports equipment for fishermen, 
hunters, campers. 

□ 46. FN ED ARB0G AST OFFERS A 16-page booklet on 
baits, with many Illustrations of the baits used, and 
the beautiful catches made with them by proud and 
happy fishermen. 

□ «■ WN FISHING WITH AIREX-24 page illustrated 
"Guide to Aires Spin Fishing" a "MUST" for all 
fresh and salt water fishermen. 
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(Continued from page 12) 

And you know what that means, don't you?" 

One California detective uses the same sort 
of gimmick by bringing up an unsolved kid- 
naping. Whenever he gets a suspect for any 
crime who remotely resembles the description 
of the kidnaper, he loudly proclaims that a 
major case has just been solved. A couple of 
hours of this and the suspect starts singing 
about the case he was really nabbed Tor. 
"Look, fellows," one crook said, "you know I 
sometimes pull a little heist or handle some 
hot stuff, but you know I'd never pull a 
snatch." 

There is no set rule about what approach to 
use on a suspect. It's often a hit-and-miss 
affair until the detective finds the right one. 
Many suspects give in when their story is shot 
full of holes by logical argument. 

Sometimes when a suspect has a phony 
story memorized in advance, the police can 
rattle him by simply demanding he recite it 
backwards— tell where he was last for the 
period in question, where he was immediately 
before that, and so on. That's a tough chore 
for a man who memorized his story only one 
way. 

He pauses, stammers, gets all his facts 
jumbled and contradicts himself so often that 
he finally gives up in disgust. 

If a suspect insists he was at a movie or 
just driving around in*is car the time of the 
crime, the "location gag" will often trip him 
up. 

Suppose he says he was at a downtown 
movie. One of the officers will immediately 
chime in: "Hey, that was my day off and I 
was at that movie too. Wasn't that some- 
thing the way the film broke four times dur- 
ing the picture?" 

Some suspects realize it might be a trap, but 
they can't be sure. The officer might have 
been there, so plenty end up saying: "Yeah, 
that sure was something." 

Or when the suspect outlines the route he 
drove in his car, a detective asks: "Well, at 
exactly that time there was a big fire on Main 
Street. What building was it?" 

Some' suspects give up right there. But the 
smart one may say: "I don't know. When I 
saw the traffic tie-up, I cut around it." That 
keeps him in the clear until the detective an- 
nounces: "There was no fire on Main, buddy. 
What do you think of that?" 

There is an endless variety of these bluff 
techniques, all of which are successful at least 
some of the time. 

The rule seems to be ; as long as a detective 
states no fact that the suspect can contradict, 
his bluff has a good chance of throwing fear 
into the prisoner. Once he does, however, 
the suspect realizes it's all a bluff and prob- 
ably won't fall victim to any psychological 
device. 

i~|NE policeman once told a suspect there 
were witnesses who saw him, among oth- 
ers in a gang, coming out of a warehouse. 
The suspect knew the cop was bluffing be- 
cause he hadn't been in the warehouse at all. 
He had been acting as a lookout more than a 
block away. He never confessed and was 
convicted only after another member of the 
gang implicated him later. 

Criminals under arrest are frightened men, 
men who know they have done wrong. If 
coaxed along properly they can be made to 
confess, as long as they are given some face- 
saving device or justification for their crimes. 



One first offender broke down quickly under 
the following approach from a shrewd detec- 
tive: "I think you just got into bad company. 
Here you are 40 years old and never before 
in trouble. I'll bet you didn't like it when 
that attendant was slugged, that you wanted 
to quit the whole business right there. You 
look a pretty good Joe to me, but that part- 
ner of yours is plenty vicious, or he wouldn't 
have slugged that boy. Maybe you knew 
your partner was tough and were afraid to 
quit." 

Oddly enough, rookie policemen can be 
among the best confession-getters. Whenever 
a repeater just out of prison is arrested, one 
wise police captain always sends in a rookie 
to talk to him. 

"You want me to try to get him to con- 
fess?" the rookie will ask. 

"Just go and talk to him," the captain re- 
plies. "You can learn a lot talking to him. 
Ask him what it's like in prison, what he 
thought about all the time he was there, how- 
he felt when he was released." 




A rookie policeman talking to an ex-con has 
one important qualification — sincerity. He 
honestly wants to know those things. He can 
take an intense interest in the criminal. He 
sometimes finds himself feeling a little sorry 
for the guy. This gives the criminal the justi- 
fication he needs and he starts talking about 
the life of crime, about how tough it is for an 
ex-con to get a job. Pretty soon, he has 
talked himself into a confession and a trip 
back to the penitentiary. 

In general, if a detective can find the emo- 
tional key to a suspect's mind he can get him 
talking. Usually it's love or pride for some- 
one — a wife, a mother, or even just a happy 
memory of a childhood incident. 

The FBI was called in once when a batch 
of rifles was stolen on an army post. The 
military officers had a suspect, the only per- 
son who logically could have taken and dis- 
posed of the rifles with ease. But they had 
no proof. 

The agents tried one trick after another, but 
couldn't get the man talking. Then they 
started looking for an emotional key. Family 



and the like got no result. Then one agent 
asked the soldier how long he'd been in the 
army. 

"Nine years," the soldier answered. He 
sounded right proud of the fact. 

The FBI men knew they had their angle 
now. Wasn't it a joke, one of them said, how 
the army couldn't even clear up a little mat- 
ter like some missing rifles without calling in 
the FBI. "Do these officers around here think 
this is all we have to do ?" Snidety the agents 
hinted that it was almost disloyal for anyone 
to put the army on such a spot, making it a 
laughing stock. The FBI men couldn't have 
griped the suspect more if they were a pair 
of Marines. 

'"THE soldier's lips tightened, but he said 
nothing. After an hour or so, the FBI 
men left the room and told the company 
commander to go inside and the soldier sa- 
luted and said: "Sir, I stole those rifles. I 
wouldn't tell those fellows, but I want to tell 
yoa." 

The FBI men had armed the captain with 
pen and paper and a written confession was 
taken quickly. There was good reason for 
the speed in which this was done, because 
half an hour later the soldier was sore at 
himself for "being sucker enough to confess." 

That isn't unusual. A strong emotional 
response such as that was wears off in a hurry, 
the suspects recovers quickly and wonders 
why he ever talked. 

That is the real reason why so many de- 
fendants in court try to repudiate their con- 
fessions and charge third degree when there 
was none — at least physically. 

Of course, like all good things, these new 
psychological approaches have a drawback. 
One New York psychiatrist says that many 
of these devices can wear down the mind that 
they should be called "menticide." Anyone 
can be made to confess to anything if the 
pressure is great enough, he insists. 

It's no wonder then that innocent men have 
gone to jail after confessing under such men- 
tal pressure. Edwin M. Borchard, a Yale law 
professor who has made a life study of mis- 
carriages of justice, has said: "Even without 
the use of formal third degree methods, the 
influence of a stronger mind upon a weaker 
(often the case with criminals) produced by 
persuasion or suggestion gets the desired re- 
sults." 

In Connecticut once, State's Attorney Hom- 
er Cummings, in what is now a legal classic, 
refused to try a man who confessed under 
pressure to the murder of a priest. Instead 
Cummings handed him over to doctors and 
later explained: "It was the opinion of the 
physicians that any confession made by the 
accused was totally without value, and they 
were of the opinion also that if they cared to 
subject the accused to a continuous and fa- 
tiguing line of interrogation, accusation and 
suggestion, in due course he would be re- 
duced to such a mental state that he would 
admit practically anything that his interroga- 
tors desired." 

All the police need to know is some weak- 
ness or fear a person has, and the rest is easy. 

In Wisconsin a man named Johnson con- 
fessed to the murder of a little girl and served 
11 years before the real killer was identified. 
The police never so much as slapped him, but 
an agent for a private detective agency called 
in to help the local authorities found out 
Johnson was once in the South and had seen 
a mob lynch a man, riddle his body with bul- 



The Human 
Touch 



ROAD WORK — In Milwaukee, Wis., 
Judge Frank E. Gregorski sentenced a 
traffic violator to run back and forth to 
work every day. The violator, whose 
drivers' license was revoked for drunken 




driving made the mistake of telling the 
judge he was an amateur boxer. The 
judge thought he should get in "real 
good shape." 



SAW ONLY THE BIRDIE— While 
he poked his head under a black cloth to 
focus his tripod-mounted camera, a pho- 
tographer in Newark, N. J., told police, 
someone stole another camera he had 
set up to take a picture of a store front. 



LOOKED LIKE GUN TOTERS— A 
budding robber saw two men in Spring- 
field, 111., felt he could trust them and 
offered them part of the loot from a 
hold-up he planned if they would get 
him a gun. Trustworthy as they looked, 
he wound up in jail. One was a detective 
and the other a former policeman. 



GOOD JUDGE— The laconic safe- 
cracker who found himself bested by a 
safe in Los Angeles, Cal., after an insur- 
ance company had replaced an old one 
that had been cracked twice, put his 
seal of approval on the new safe. In 
chalk he wrote across the door, "Good 
safe." 



SHORT ORDER— In Marion, 111., a 
man told a judge he was a vagrant and 
wanted a five-month iail sentence. When 




the judge found out why. he was only 
too glad to oblige. The "vagrant" ex- 
plained that he was a lunch wagon cook 
on the county fair circuit in summertime 
and would be out of work until June. 
Almost any jail can- use a cook. 



{Continued from page 14) 
lets, cut him down and stab him over 100 
times. The scene left Johnson petrified. 

Once the apent knew this it was simple to 
worry Johnson about a '"mob" outside the 
jailhouse. Johnson admitted the crime out of 
fear he would be lynched. 

Another startling case of a phony confes- 
sion, extracted to a larse extent by mere men- 
tal pressure, broke in Philadelphia a few years 
ago. It started back in 1936 when the bullet- 
ridden body of a policeman named James T. 
Morris was found in an em^ty lot. 

Cop killinps don't go unsolved and the 
Philadelphia police promptly exacted a con- 
fession from a suspect, but then on second 
thought, they let him co and pot hold of an- 
other man. As coincidence would have it, 
the second man obligingly confessed too, and 
off he went to the penitentiary. Three years 
later darned if the police didn't have another 
whim. They decided a mad-dog gunman 
named Jack Howard was the killer. This 
time they didn't get a confession — only be- 
cause Howard was dead, killed in a gun duel. 

The police, evidently, hated the thought of 
being without a confession to 'cinch" the case. 
So they decided that Howard had had an 
accomplice. The accomplice, they concluded, 
was one Rudolph Sheeler who had every pre- 
requisite to make a confession— he was alive. 

Sheeler vanished into the recesses of City 
Hall. A week later he told all, and was 
promptly sentenced to life imprisonment by a 
judge who solved the problem of the man al- 
ready serving time for the murder by trans- 
ferring him to a mental institution from which 
he conveniently escaped. 

It took Sheeler 12 years to clear himself. 
He told how he was battered with questions 
for hours on end until he could take no more. 
And Sheeler's wife dug up records that proved 
her husband was at work in New York at the 
time of the killing in Philadelphia. When, 
seven years after his conviction, Sheeler told 
all these facts to the prison chaplain, the 
priest promptly went to the judge who had 
sentenced Sheeler. The judge, however, wasn't 
interested. "He confessed," he declared bland- 
ly. "And that's all there is to it." 

Sheeler stayed in jail five more years until, 
finally, he got a new trial through the efforts 
of a University of Pennsylvania criminal law 
professor named Louis B. Schwartz. This 
time the state got a verdict of not guilty. 

Said Judge James Gay Gordon Jr.: "This 
is a black and shameful page in the history of 
the Philadelphia police department and an 
ominous counterpart of what occurs daily be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The police had not 
one scintilla of evidence." 

The mental third degree, if that's a fair 
name to call it, isn't perfect. In the hands of 
over zealous investigators, it still may catch 
the innocent with the guilty. But no ad- 
vanced police force will give it up — and cer- 
tainly not for the old system of the fists, the 
"number twelves," the rubber hose. 

Sure, every police department may have a 
few old-schoolers around, men who smack and 
kick every crook that comes within reach — 
"just for luck," as some of them say. But 
more and more of the boys are forgetting 
about the muscle method and are concentra- 
ting on getting confessions the mental way. 

Every good cop has learned the truth in 
the old adage; honey catches more flies than 
vinegar. 




Afflicted With Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness. Tiredness. 

II you are a victim ol the above symp- 
toms, the trouble may be due to Gland- 
ular Inflammation. A constitutional Dis- 
ease for which it is futile for sufferers to 
try to treat themselves at home. Medicines 
that give temporary relief will not re- 
move the cause of your trouble 

To men or middle age or past this type 
of inflammation occurs frequently. It is 
accompanied by loss of physical vigor, 
graying of hair, forgetfulness and often 
increase in weight. Neglect of such in- 
flammation causes men to grow old be- 
fore their time — premature senility and 
possibly incurable conditions 

Most men. it treatment is taken nefore 
malignancy has developed, can be suc- 
cessfully NON-SURGICALLY treated for 
Glandular Inflammation. If the condition 
is aggravated by lack of treatment, surg- 
ery may be the only chance. 



NONSURGICAL TREATMENTS 



Tne NON-SURGICAL treatments af- 
forded at the Excelsior Institute are the 
result of 20 years research by scientific 
Technologists and Competent Doctors 

The War brought many new techniques 
and drugs. These added to the research 
already accomplished has produced a new 
type of treatment that is proving of great 
benefit to man as he advances in years 

The Excelsior Institute is devoted ex- 
clusively to the treatment of diseases of 
men of advancing years. Men from all 
walks of life and trom over 
1.000 cities and towns have 
been successfully treated. 
They found soothing and 
comforting relief and a new 
zest in life 
LOW COST EXAMINATION 
On your arrival here oar 
Doctors make a complete ex- 
amination. You then decide if 
you will take the treatments 
needed. They are bo mild _ 
they do not require hospitali- 
sation. A considerable saving 
in ex pens ei 

Writ* Today for Our > 

The Excelsior Insti- 
tute has published a 
Mew FREE Book that 
deals only with dis- 
eases peculiar to men. 
Gives factual knowl- 
edge that could prove 
of utmost importance 
to you. There is no 
obligation. Address 




< EXCELSIOR INSTITUTE 

Dept. 3**4 
| Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
I Gentlemen. Kindly send at one* your New 



FREE BOOK, f am 



_ years old 
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DRAW The First Day! 
NO lessons; no T4LENT7 



Art Reproduc 
Vour Family. Friends. Anything 
From REAL <,IFE-J.lk* An Artist 
Even If You CAN'T DRAW A 

any sheet of paper thru the "Manic 
Art Reproducer." Then easily fol- 
low the lines of the -'picture Image" 
with a pencil for an original "nro- 
esalonal looking- drawing. Also 



SI .98 with order and'we pajTpoetage.'Money Back Guarantee. 

NORTON PRODUCTS, fcjg. DMf, H6 IfMj-ty, M. T. 

ANYPHOTO ENLARGED 

Size 6 x tO Inches * 



SendNoMoney >fe/> 

^rirt w^'iiwer; Pi r 'Snii«"i7lX $? A - ' 
poilftjre-ur £ead Me with aider and mt p»y pusi- 
•cc. T»ke advutiae of this amtlnir oSrr. Send your photos today. 

PKAnHwl Art SMiK. 544 S. Mata. Da*. 635- 1 , •rtncitM. Ililntlt 
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JOBS ON SHIPS 



>■/„ \ MEN WANTED (1G-55) 
S-~\//Vi \ .HIGH PA Y. Earn white you 
*i / j/-^-J* 11 *lpTravel lo foreign lands, 
ft— 'Liii^DISal Experience not required. 
[^(•"■^■FZI Choice jobs: merchant*. 

IKp^ M 4jaV^)*r v 

, ™ , " r= ^™ ,w " , ™ F ft-eiBhters. etc. Adventure! 
Write for FREE Information. 

WORLD-WIDE SEAMEN'S SERVICE 
Dept. D-5 309 W. « St., New York 36, N.V. 



LUGER AuroM»ric^)£»<J2* 

6.50 MM. 

10 SHOT MAGAZINE 
Dotlgnod by Matter Oofti- 




Fa l Shoot inn Automatic Lvgorll 

it of this Exiting A 
of your friondil Flnlth 
•-block of high impact #4751 
Sfyron wilh fancy poll shod- chroailusi-typ* i 
trlggorll 

Sharp looking — tlmulated knotted Ivory Grips H \ 

Not an air or COi goo. Hra* 10 ilugi in ropid ' 

succenior.il Ft if — SurpriH Potkooal Phw 100 slugt 
with oidor of 3 Ugan ot $9.95. No C. O. D. 
Order How-— white thoy lost, to o two-gvn aionl 

Uriegef Lobi, I 7 1 S N. McCodden, Holly wood 18,1 F.Col. 




TELL THEM YOU SAW IT IN FRONT PAGE 

By Tom Valverd* 




ELECTRIC LUNCH BOX. Hot lunch 
and cool dessert I For factory workers, 
motorists, truckers — offices and schools. 
The Electrolunch is thermostatically con- 
trolled to heat lunch in 8 to IS mins. 
Available in 6, 12 or 110 volts. $15.95. 
Millers Products & SaUs Co., FP-S55, 1811 
Lake Ave., S.W., Albuquerque, N. M. 




BEACH -A -BO AT. Own a dry dock for 
your boat I Has 44" square metal base 
supporting roller rack 8' long with six 36" 
rollers. Weight 130 lbs. Adjustable in 
height and has chocks which adjust to cant 
of boat. Is suitable for boats up to 18' in 
length and 400 lbs. Beach-A-Boat, FP-555, 
443 W. Main St., Kent, Ohio. 




RAMMER-HAMMER is an expertly de- 
signed tool. Has magnetic retractor that 
holds nail in place while powerful lever- 
action does the "ramming." Made of cad- 
mium-plated steel and brass. A real boon 
for cabinet work — for hobbyists and do- 
it-yourselfers. $2.00 ppd. Do-Hicky, Inc., 
FP-555, Box 37, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 



SEED STARTER AND PLANT TRAY 

waters plants from below. Perforated drain- 
age tray rests above base containing several 
days' water supply. Heavy-gauge galvan- 
ized steel, rustproof, leakproof; hunter 
green. 18x5x2 ^"—2 for $3.50. 21x9x2^"— 
2 for $3.95. Max SchUng, FP-555, 538 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 




J1CIT-EEL bait. Terrific in salt-water 
areas with record catches of striped bass, 
salmon, btuefish, yellow tail, sailfish, etc. 
Has patented keel-shaped head that pre- 
vents twisting, and shimmering nylon fi- 
bers. Various colors. For details write 
Tony Acttta & Son, FP-555, 898 E. 140 
St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 



WOOD TURNING LATHE with face 
plate for your attachments. Handles work 
piece 14" long and in diameter. Per- 
Sect for hobbyists and model makers, as 
well as the beginner who wants an inex- 
pensive tool. Rugged cast iron bed is 24" 
long. $12.95 prepaid. Gift House, FP-555, 
17 West 60 St., New York 23, N. Y. 





MICRO BRONZE FILTER. An all-me- 
tal oil filter with built-in element which 
neutralizes damaging engine acids. Ends 
filter pack, replacements. Fits standard 
housings in all cars and light trucks. Made 
of sintered bronze. $6.95. Micro Bronze- 
Filter Corp., 11766 W. Pico Blvd., FP-555, 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. 



JOHNSON'S SURE-SPIN Model 640 
manual spinning reel has new spooling 
principle. Spooling arm does not rotate as 
in other spinning reels. Instead, spool re- 
volves and spooling arm moves back and 
forth over spool to crosswind line. 5 l A oz. 
$6.95. . Louis Johnson Co., FP-555, 1547 
Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, IU. 




TIAB. Don't dig another worm ! Fish go 
crazy wild, for Tiab, a special flavored 
plump, synthetic worm. Looks, smells 
tastes just right to fish. Even wiggles! Al- 
ways fresh, firm and ready for use. Big 
catches guaranteed, or money back. $3.00 
for enough to catch 500 big fish. Magay 
Corp., FP-5S5, Box 74, £ayside 60, N. Y. 



"HOOKIE". Magnetic fish hook and lure 
holder is small, compact and light. Fas- 
tens to hat, shirt, fishing jacket, etc. Has 
built-in powerful magnetic assembly and 
cleverly designed contoured grooves for 8 
hooks or lures. In silver, bronze or maroon. 
$4.95 ppd. Includes 4 fliers. "Hooku" Inc., 
FP-55S, Box $24, Elmhurst, III. 




PLUG-GETTER. Recovers lures quickly, 
easily. Specially adapted for lake use. 
Rocks, roots, stumps, trees no problem. 
Chains enmesh hooks or lure and weight 
pushes lure free. Lure and Plug-Getter are 
then lifted to boat. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
$3.75. Check or M.O. P. & P. Plug-Getter 
Co., FP-555, Harrison, Ark. 



FISHERMAN'S BEST FRIEND All-pur- 
pose waterproofed, windproofed, rubberized 
cotton fishing shirt. 50" long. Drawstring 
hood, 10" zipper front, armhole ventila- 
tion and adjustable sleeves. Full front 
pockets. Small, medium, large and X large. 
$8.98 ppd. COD plus 95#. Strago Mfg. Co., 
FP-555, 211 7th Ave., N. Y. C. 11. 




nly dm of fhe many 
historic guns in Gunboofc 
You'll enjoy seeing the historic 
rifles, pistols pictured in gun section I 
of Daisy's new 128-page pocket-size j 
Gun book! A gun collector authority 9 
wrote each gun story. Also contains i 
western lore, ranch-cowboy car- 1 
toons, jokes, comic strips plus latest I 
Daisy Air Rifle Catalog. All only ■ 
25* including free arrowhead 
charm, hurry! Send Coupon. i 
START A JUNIOR BB GUN ClUB! Ar gJ^° 
16-Page Brochure telta how any junior, 
adult or group can start a club— MM 

. on the junior 15-foot (range) 

r^al spring-type air rifle marks- 
\ m tranship program of National 
V I Rifle Amociation.Only lOi. 

""DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Dept.77S5, Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A. 

□ 25# enclosed. Send Gunbook, Charm, 
Catalog postpaid. 

□ 10t enclosed. Send Junior BB Club 
Brochure postpaid. 
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STYLE CATALOG 
NOW READY! 
TAIL MEN — if to 6' »*: Here * 
a rail story you can believe. Your 
shopping problem! are solved, by the 
country s only specialist in fitting (all 
men. Complete stock of EVERY- 
THING for the tall man in bwd-to- 
;et sites at easy-io-pay prices. Send 
or BIG CATALOG NOW! 
•fED THOMPSON, tJ.pt. taz a 

6 Green St., Boston 14, Mess. '^kW 



"SHOOK*" GEIGER COUNTER 




Supar-teniitive! Only 114 lbs.) Fin, pocket— 
wet Hoihlight battery. Find a fortune in uro- 
prnium. Order No- I Send $5 00, balance 



i. DEALERS WANTED. 
PRECISION RADIATION INSTRUMENTS 

2235 FD LA ME A, LOS ANOBCS 16, CALIF 



IOO YEAR OLD 
U. S. STAMPS 




GLOBUS STAMP CO. "S^Xi"*" 
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BLOTTER 

Address The Editor, 

Frqnt Page Detective, 261 Fifth Ave. 

New York 16, N. Y. 



OLD SENSATION 

I was very, pleased to see the case of 
William Marsh Rice brought to light after 
so many years (The Man Who Murdered 
a Millionaire, March front page, 1955). 
To those of us who remember the case, 
the most sensational of its day, it made 
wonderful reading . . . 

Mrs. M. R. Teeter, New York, N. Y. 

MY ONLY FRIEND 

The story, He Was My Only Friend 
(March front page, 1955) , was one of the 
most unusual, and one of the best, that 
I've ever read in a detective magazine. 
My heart went out to Billie the Cat Boy. 
. . . No boy of 14 should have to scrounge 
around on the streets for something to 




eat, and crawl into basements at night 
to sleep. You can't call a boy a criminal 
for what he does when his life is that 
hellish. . . . I'm shocked that there was 
no place except a reform school to send 
him when they caught him stealing some- 
thing. Sending a boy to reform school 
isn't an act of charity or kindness, and 
charity and kindness are exactly what he 
needed most. . . . 

/. /. Dorfman, New York, N. Y. 

I was shocked to read that in this day 
and age, a child of 14 could find no place 
to live except on the streets. It doesn't 
make sense to spend the kind of money 
that we do on parks and playgrounds, 
etc., to help give underprivileged children 
a place to play if they don't even have 
a bed to sleep in. I remember my grand- 
father teUing me that when he first 
landed in New York many years ago, he 
noticed swarms of dirty children, ragged, 
unkempt, and apparently homeless, wan- 
dering the streets at night, stealing what- 
ever they could lay their hands on. . . . 
But I thought that the day of the waif 
and the street urchin had passed forever. 
There is no excuse for there being a sin- 
gle case of a homeless child in our cities. 
For the child who is so unfortunate as not 
to have a home he can go to, food and 
shelter are the minimum things we could 



provide so he won't have to know the 
terror of being on the city streets alone 
at night. . . . 

Oliver Hough, New York, N. Y. 

GIANT WITH GUTS 

You should print more stories like the 
one in your January, 1955, issue entitled, 
Take One Giant Step ... I am serving my 
tour of duty in Japan . . . there seems to 
be an evil existing in our own country 
that people have forgotten about ... we 
need more shining examples of courage 
like that shown by Pat McKenna in op- 
position to vice and crime. There's an old 
saying: Fight evil with good. Therefore, 
good articles like Take One Giant Step 
will give Americans a chance to see there 
was someone with guts fighting on the 
right side. . . . 

Paul Bartula, Laseba, Japan 

NO DEFENSE 

What gives down there in Nashville, 
Tenn.? A guy has dozens of girls work- 
ing for him, and he picks on the one de- 
fenseless one (Please, Baby, While I'm In 
Jail, February front pace, 1955). I hope 
you let us know what they did with that 
guy. . . . 

R. D. Baker, Flint, Mich. 

Editor's note: For the sentence of Roger 
W. Cox, the accused in the above story, 
see the cleanup spot. 

THEY'LL TELL YOU ANYTHING 

I've often wanted to write and tell you 
how much I enjoy your stories . . . espec- 
ially since I've been living in Bermuda, 
I've read and re-read them. But I really 
was disturbed when I read // These Were 
Your Children (February front page, 
1955). I'm a mother, 23 years old, and 
have two baby boys, and I'd like 
to say one thing. I believed that girl 
when she said she thought she'd taken a 
vitamin pill just before she died. I've 
only been married four years, but I know 
that young boys and men will tell you 
anything. . . . 

Mrs. G. Burger, Warick, Bermuda 

Whoever said "The ostrich-like attitude 
of the average adult toward the biological 
facts of life for teenagers is more to 
blame for this tragedy than the young 
man," is at least partly right. . . . Nobody 
in his right mind would say to a teenager, 
"Follow your every impulse, act as nature 
directs." But if teachers, preachers, par- 
ents and judges would put less pressure 




on the young, if our society in general- 
would be more understanding about the 
natural urges of the growing human being 
and less hypocritical many young persons 
could be salvaged to become useful and 
respected people. Neither the boy or girl 
in this case was bad or criminal, at least 
to begin with. . . . 

Delia Shields, Ocala, Fla. 



For Americans living overseas it might 
appear that what goes on back home is not 
our concern. With a foregone feeling of 
"what's the use," I would like to comment 
on the story in the February issue, // 
These Were Your Children. The girl, of 
course, as invariably and always in these 
cases, is beyond judgment. The one re- 
sponsible for her death, however, is not, 
and if it is true that he could be your boy 
or mine and that the usual economic and 
social factors contributing to his delin- 
quency are missing here, what kind of 
rehabilitation do those defending him 
recommend? In the same issue, the of- 
fender in What Have They Done To My 
Baby? appears to be in some danger, 
whereas this boy apparently is not. If any 
mercy is warranted here, it is certainly 
for the sake of his parents only. 

Paul Gruber, Barcelona, Venezuela 

FOLKS FIRST, THEN KIDS 

I've been reading your magazine now 
for quite some time and it is very good, 
but these people who are always climbing 
on juveniles should first look at the par- 
ents. I ain't shooting my mouth off about 
something I don't know about either. I 




was put in reform school on the say-so of 
my parents. My father is a drunkard and 
my mom was having a hard time feeding 
my brothers and sisters. Sure, I stole, I 
did a lot of stealing, but I wanted to eat. 
We lived in a house so full of rats we had 
to throw things at them to keep them 
away from us at night. I wore the same 
pair of pants for months at a time with- 
out a change. Now I'm in the service and 
doing fine. I've got a good record and I 
work hard. Tell those people to start with 
the parents and work down to the kids. I 
might have messed up bad if it weren't for 
a priest who Uked me. If you want to help 
the kids, help their folks first. . . . 

R.B., APO, New York, N. Y. 

BIG CITY SIN 

I've just read The Texas Girl Racket 
(March front page, 1955), and I'd like 
to say that these girls have no one to 
blame but themselves. Most of them 
would exchange their body for a "weed" 
or a drink, let alone sell it. . . . However, 
having traveled around quite a lot in the 
past nine years, I find these things no un- 
common occurrence in any large city. 
What I am trying to point up is the grand 
job front page editors are doing in ex- 
posing these rackets. I would like to see 
one story in every issue exposing rackets 
in some large city. If everybody would 
read these stories instead of some of the 
things they do read that put wayward 
ideas in their minds, I believe decent -citi- 
zens would put enough pressure on the 
city and state officials to wipe out these 
situations. ... 

S. C. Garrett, Jr., Louisville, Ky. 
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Mary with Investigator Barbour (left) and Sergeant Taylor. "I went to sleep and dreamed I heard a shot. It was no dream. 



I WAS A KILLER'S CAPTIVE 



This is the exclusive account by a 19- 
year-old girl who for seven days was 
cased up with a killer and threatened 
with death if she tried to escape, be- 
cause she had been a witness to murder 



Don't get the wrong idea. 

There's a difference between me and Red. 

Vm injiere on a technicality 

by MARY ROMBALSKI 



BAKER SFIE LD , CAL., FEBRUARY 4, 1955 

■ I don't mind talking about it, really. Not any more. Fact 
is, it helps me get the whole thing clear in my own mind. It 
still seems like a bad dream. 

That's a funny thing, my mentioning dreams. I used to 
have nightmares when I was a little girl. You know the kind. 
I'd dream something terrible happened to mama, like maybe 
an auto accident. I'd wake up crying and it would seem so 
real that I couldn't get it out of my head. 



So I'd get out of bed and pad barefoot into mama and 
papa's room. Papa would be snoring like an outboard motor 
and mama would be sleeping peacefully beside him with her 
hair falling over the pillow. When my heart slowed down to 
normal, I'd slip in beside mama and snuggle up close. Some- 
times I wouldn't fall asleep for an hour, just hugging her 
tight. 

What I mean is, this thing that happened to me was like 
a dream, but everything was still all wrong when I woke up. 



coittinaed on next page 



Traveling lihe I did you meet all the heels. You're fair game 



I went to sleep and dreamed I heard 
a shot. When I woke up it was no 
dream. There I was, smack in the mid- 
dle of a murder. 

That's why I'm here in the Juvenile 
Home at Bakersfield, Cal., a town where 
I have no friends or relatives. Oh, they 
treat me nice, all right. Sergeant Joe 
Taylor has been as sweet as he can be. 
So has Mr. Wooldridge, the district at- 
torney. And my own lawyer, Sheldon 
Krasnow, has been just like a brother. 
They all know I'm telling the truth. 

I'm a material witness in that murder 
I mentioned: The People vs. Stapleton. 
That's Red, a big, lanky, grinning, 
bragging, loud-mouth fellow from 
Brady, Tex. Him and his big talk! He's 
the one that landed me in this hot wa- 
ter. And that poor little man at the 
filling station! It twists me up inside 
to think of it. 

I don't want you to get the wrong 
idea about me. On the record I don't 
look too good right now. "After all.'' 
you might say, "she's charged with mur- 
der, too. Same as Max Stapleton." I 
call him Red, on account of his hair. 

But there's a difference between me 
and Red. He's been indicted by the 
Kern County grand jury, and'he pleaded 



guilty to murder in superior court just 
yesterday, February 4, 1955. 

I'm not under indictment. I am 
charged in municipal court, but that's 
just what Mr. Wooldridge calls a tech- 
nicality. 

I'm going to testify against Red next 
week when Judge Howden decides 
whether it was first or second-degree 
murder when Red killed Orville John- 
son. After that, I'll be taking the bus 
home to my folks in Middlesboro, Ky. 
Papa's going to get me a job. 

I won't be in any hurry to leave 
home again, I can tell you that. Not 
after what I've been through! 

jyjY folks are honest, ordinary, hard- 
working people. I've got three 
brothers and a sister, all smarter than 
me. At least none of them ever got in 
a mess like this. 

I'm 19 years old and five feet two 
inches tall. I weigh 115 pounds in my 
panties and bra. Of course, that counts 
ten pounds I've gained in the month 
I've been here. My figure — well, it's 
right in the right places. I've got brown 
hair and brown eyes and a face I'm not 
ashamed of. 

Let's put it this way: I've been whis- 



tled at plenty of times; a lot of fellows 
have thought I was cute. 

Red did at first. That was before 
he found out that I wasn't the gun-moll 
type. 

I grew up in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, a small-town girl with romantic 
notions about excitement and oppor- 
tunity in the big cities. Mama and papa 
tried to talk me out of that, but I didn't 
listen. I was 18, tired of high school, 
tired of the boys at home and hungry 
for "independence." 

I landed in Milwaukee with one suit- 
case- of clothes and almost no money. 
I had some ideas about modeling, but 
I had to settle for a job in a factory. 
I met my husband there. I'm not going 
to spend too much time on him. It's 
all over between us. It shouldn't have 
happened in the first place. 

My husband wasn't exactly a dream- 
boat, looking back at him. But he 
took me to dances and shows, and he 
was the nearest thing to romance I 
found in Milwaukee. Besides, he was 
a nice guy. So we got married. 

I won't bore you~with the laundry list 
of things we fought about in our few 
months of marriage. Let's just say that 
he couldn't stand me and I couldn't 




for all the Romeos 



stand him. I finally gave it up as a bad 
job. I walked out. I think he was just 
as glad. I haven't heard from him to 
this day. 

The longest bus ticket I could afford 
put me in St. Louis. From then until 
almost Christmas, 1954, I was a gal on 
the move. I'd get a job as a hasher, save 
enough for another bus trip and pull 
up stakes. I was heading generally west. 

I was like a million other not-bad- 
looking gals. I had California in the 
back of my mind. Hollywood, I guess. 
If you think I was nuts, I'll be the first 
to agree. 

Let me tell you one thing. Traveling 
and working like I did is the way to 
meet most of the heels in the U.S.A. 
I'd get a waitress job and it wouldn't 
be two days before the boss was hinting 
I owed him small sex favors. You know 
what I mean. That would be the end 
of that job. 

Soon as they find you're single and 
away from home, you're fair game for 
every Romeo on U. S. 66. Did I tell 
you I tried hitchhiking a couple of 
times? The stuff I had pulled on me — 
oh, brother! After one or two of those 
rides, I made up my mind I'd walk to 
Los Angeles if I couldn't afford the bus. 

Well, I'd lost a lot of my romantic 
notions — but not all of them, unfor- 
tunately, by the time I got to the little 
burg of Brady, Tex. 

JJRADY must be the place they mean 
when they talk about deep in the 
heart of Texas. It's on Highway 87, right 
in the center of the state, southwest of 
Fort Worth and northwest of Austin. 
Population about 5000, not counting 
turkeys. They got a million turkeys 
there, I guess. It's a sort of poultry 
shipping point. 

But Brady was no worse than a lot 
of other towns I'd been in since I left 
St. Louis and Kansas City. And they've 
got a few restaurants there and I was 
broke... About a week before Christmas 
I was wearing a blue-and-white uniform, 
slinging hash in a local beanery. It 
wasn't a bad place, for a change. The 
boss didn't make any passes, the kitchen 
was clean, and they had a nice formica 
counter that was easy to wipe off. 

I saw Red Stapleton for the first time 
on Wednesday night, December 22. I've 
had plenty of time to remember the 
date since then. 

That was the day I should have 
started home to Kentucky. 

He came in about 9 o'clock at night 




Thai's Red, a big, lanky, grinning, bragging, loud month from Brady, Tex. 



and ordered coffee at the counter. I 

don't know if you ever met any Texans. 

If you have, you know they don't just 

sit down and say "Coffee, please," like 

most folks. They got to make a little 

speech about it. 

So this red-haired fellow said, "Say 

thar, purty gal, how about a cuppa java 

for oI' Red, here?" 
I had to smile the way he said it. He 

looked about my own age, 19. So that 

was mistake Number One — I snjiled 

when I gave him his coffee- 
He flashed me that big, crooked grin 

that I came to know too well later on. 

"You're new here, aren't you?" he asked. 



That was a standard opening. I'd 
heard it a hundred times before in the 
past few months. I should have said, 
"I'm not that new," and turned my 
back on him. But I didn't. 

I've tried to analyze my feelings many 
times since then. I've figured it out 
that I was just plain lonely. 

In the first place, Red was young the 
same as me. He was a local fellow, 
which seemed to put him in a different 
class from the average guy making a 
pitch. And there's no getting around it, 
there was something attractive about 
him. 

He wasn't handsome; not by a long 



continued OR next page 



shot. He was a long-legged beanpole 
with a big, sunburned hawk's nose and 
lots of freckles. His hair was the color 
of raw carrots. He talked real Taixas 
drawl. It was a voice I liked to listen 
to at first. Later, it grated on me like 
fingernails on a blackboard. 

Well, Red kept talking, telling me 
what a "purty gal" I was, and I kept 
listening and laughing in spite of my- 
self. He must have drunk five cups of 
coffee sitting there bulling that night. 

He was strictly local, like I said, 
practically a hayseed, bom and raised 
right there in Brady. He'd had about 
the same amount of school as me, may- 
be less. He'd done a little time in the 
army until they booted him out — he 
was real proud of that. 

"I was too tough for the army," he'd 
say, grinning real foxy. 

He wasn't working. He'd had some 
kind of farm job but didn't like ft. His 
idea was to get out of Brady, "get to 
the big town and do some livin'." 

Oh, he was full of big talk. He knew 
how to "make connections." He could 
"get onto some big deals" if he could 
Just get away from Brady. He had 
friends who were "picking up heavy 
sugar" in Las Vegas and Los Angeles. 

All that didn't impress me too much. 
I figured he was just blowing smoke, 
like most kids do when they're 19 or 20. 
But one thing did strike me: He had 
a cousin in Covina, a little town just 
outside Los Angeles. He was talking 
about driving out there to see this 
cousin. 

That started the wheels turning in 
my head, all right. I still had California 
on the brain. This sounded like a free 
ride to Hollywood. 

I saw quite a bit of Red Stapleton in 
the next couple of days. He'd hang 
around the restaurant, drinking coffee 
and shooting the breeze. After work, 
I'd go to the drive-in theater with him. 
He had a beat up 1950 two-door Ford 
sedan. 

Tp"E'D talk about California and how 
we'd like to put Brady, Tex., behind 
us. I don't know what was the matter 
with me. I sort of went for the guy at 
this stage. Sure, I'm a woman; I've 
got no heart of stone; I can be sweet- 
talked. 

Let's just make one thing crystal 
clear: At this point I wasn't objecting 
when Red put his arm around my shoul- 
der, and I wasn't turning away when 
he kissed me. But our personal rela- 
tions never got out of hand, either then 
or later. 

Getting on with the story, I made 
a serious boo-boo on Christmas Eve. I 
must have had stars in my eyes — Holly- 



wood stars. Anyway, Red had no money 
— I mean he was stony — and little ol' 
Mary Ruth says she'd pay for the gas 
if he wanted to head for California. 

"You won't have to pay all the way, 
Mary," Red promised. "You just put 
in a tankful now and we'll go see a rela- 
tive of mine in San Antonio. She'll give 
me dough." 

We pulled into San Antonio on 
Christmas Day. One of Red's woman 
relatives wasn't exactly overjoyed to see 
him. I gathered she was pretty broke. 
She finally told Red she was sorry, but 
nothing doing. No money. 

Red put on quite an act — at least, 
that's what I thought it was at the time. 
I know better now. 

He stormed and threatened- If the 
woman wouldn't give him money, he 
knew other ways to get it. He went out 
to the car and came back in the house 
waving an ugly, black automatic. It was 
one of the 9mm. foreign makes. 

"This is my meal ticket," he told the 
woman. "This'll take me anywhere and 
buy me anything I want." 

The relative acted scared to death. I 
thought Red was just showing off, 
though I wondered about the gun. He 
finally stuck it back in his pocket and 
said we'd drive on to El Paso and visit 
some of his cousins. 

The woman was glad to see us leave. 
I could tell that. 

As soon as we got on the highway, 
Red took the gun out and put it on top 
of the heater, under the dashboard. 

"Red," I said. 

"Yeah?" 

"Where'd you get that gun?" 

He glared at me just as he had with 
his relative. His eyes were hard and 
narrow. With his big hooked nose, he 
looked like an eagle ready to pounce. 
"I got it from a guy. Why?" There 
was a challenge in his voice. 

"No reason," I said quickly. "I just 
wondered. Did you mean what you 
told that woman?" 

"About what?" 

"About using that gun?" 

"Listen, you just forget about that 
gun. I told you, we're going to see my 
relatives in El Paso, and then we're 
going to see my cousin in Covina. Isn't 
that what you wanted — to get to Los 
Angeles?" 

"Yes, but—" 

"But nothing!" He was starting 'to 
get mad again, like with that woman. 
"You're getting a ride! Now shut up!" 

I shut up. After a while he seemed 
to get over it. I decided he'd just been 
kidding. 

It seemed I was right when we got 
to El Paso. We saw his uncle and a 
couple of cousins. They Were nice 



people, and they treated Red and me 
like special guests. 

That night, December 26, one of the 
cousins suggested we should all go to 
a movie. Red didn't want to. "You go 
along, Mary," he said. "I think I'll just 
cruise around town." 

So I went to the show with Red's 
cousin. We saw "The Caine Mutiny." 
It was real good. 

Red and I left for Los Angeles the 
next morning. Red paid for the gas 
when we filled up. That surprised me. 
I was real naive. "Did your uncle lend 
you some money?" I asked. 

JJE gave me a wise grin. "I'm loaded," 
he said, tossing me his wallet. "Take 
a look. 01' Red knows what he's doing." 

I counted the money. There was al- 
most $250 in greenbacks. "That's a lot 
of money," I said. That was all I could 
think of to say. It was the most money 
I'd ever seen at one time in my life. 

"You string along with me and 
there'll be plenty more where that came 
from," he said. He was awful pleased 
with himself. 

"Your uncle didn't give you all that," 
I said, beginning to see the light. 

"Hell no, he didn't! I knocked over 
a liquor store last night." 

"You stole it?" I guess I looked like 
a five-year-old kid that finds out there 
isn't any Santa Claus. 

"Wise up, baby," he said. "It hap- 
pens every day. Why shouldn't I get 
my share? I just took the old per- 
suader and stuck it in this guy's face, 
and he handed over 250 bucks." 

I edged over as far as I could in the 
seat. "I don't want any part of it. You 
let me off at the first town we get to." 

His hand shot out like a snake. His 
fingers closed around my neck till I 
couldn't breathe. I could see the little 
red hairs on his arm. He kept driving 
along, holding my throat till things 
started turning black. 

Then he let go. "You started this 
trip with me and you're not getting off 
till the end of the line," he said. His 
voice sounded like rocks grinding to- 
gether. "You got that clear in your 
mind?" ^ 

I couldn't squeak out a word. I just 
nodded, glad to be able to draw a bteath 
again. 

From then on he watched me like a 
cat does a mouse. When we'd stop to 
eat, I couldn't even go to the ladies 
room without him waiting outside the 
door. 

We got into Los Angeles late the 
afternoon of December 28, barely speak- 
ing to each other. I was hoping he'd 
let me out. I offered to swear on a 
stack of Bibles (Continued on page 91) 




WHO'D 

KILL 

ME? 



l. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 



On* ef the {iris I pampered with mink, champagne and attention? One ef these 
charming pretties to whom I gave a key to my house, helped establish in busi- 
ness, took with me to Florida? Would one of them kill me? 

One of the men from whom I stole one of those women? One of those cry-babies 
who didn't have my flair with a waltz ... or a checkbook? 

Certainly it wasn't my butler. He was my friend. Or the handyman. He liked me. I 
used to give him my used suits and tuck $10 bills in the pockets. 

One of those unknowns who had been threatening me? The one who pitched a 
rock through my window last August with the note tied to it. The one who aceosted 
me in Central Park? 

Was it one of those fellows who tried to extort half a million dollars from me? 
They said I owed them the money. They said ... but the brains of that gang is 
out on the west coast. 

One of those creeps in prison? One I promised to help and never did? One who 
called me a eoward? 



y That old gent who tried to drop the water eeoler on me ... no ... be was just 
upset, upset because I'd ruined him. 

O How about the others I ruined? The men who thought they could grab onto Croesus' 
' sbirttails and found out no one was using the shirt but me. Maybe one of them? 



I wish 1 could help you, Inspector, but you see how things are now 
. . . and after all . . . What's in it for me? 



WHO'D 



> 



/ 



KILL ME? 




One problem was suspects: 

There were too many. Another problem 

was motives: There were dozens. 

The murder might go unsolved, 

but it certainly wouldn't go unsung 

by JOHN V. TEN EYCK 



NEW YORK, N. V., FEBRUARY 17, 1955 

■ He might be part of the steel in the knives 
you use, or some of the oil in the car you drive. 
He missed by a whisker controlling the records 
you hear and the movies you see and if he'd 
lived a year longer he might have had a fran- 
chise on the air you breathe or the garbage 
you dump. He had his thumb in a thousand 
pies and his finger in as many eyes and when 
he was murdered the reverberations started at 
Wall Street and traveled uptown (by cab and 
in mink) to the offices of the real estate 
mighties, the doors of the plushiest saloons and 
the flats of shopgirls and hackies until finally 
they came to rest in the Sixty-seventh Street 
police station where, Commissioner Francis 
Adams admitted, they might rattle the windows 
for a long time to come. 



This was $erge Rubinstein, a man who by his 
own reckoning was worth $25,000,000 and by 
his own guile had made each one of those dollars 
do the work of 1000. 

When he died it was in midnight blue silk 
pajamas, his mouth sealed shut with surgical 
tape, his ankles and wrists bound with Venetian 
blind cord. He was laid to rest in a satin lined 
coffin (list price: $6500) and covered with the 
soil of a country he refused to defend. 

Of the dozens of beautiful women whose 
names helped fill six large black ledgers, only 
one came to pay her respects at his bier, and 
the tears shed at the funeral were limited al- 
most exclusively to his 78-year-old mother and 
an 82-year-old aunt. To them he was still a 
little boy, generous, kind and considerate. To 
the army, he was a draft dodger; to the State 



Cameramen were ready for the parade of witnesses inlo 67th St. Police Precinct, bat results looked like a turtle 



Department, he was a man without a country ; 
to his women, he was a gent, free with a mink 
stole and a house key. But to the people who 
knew him best — to the financiers, the stock- 
brokers, the promoters and the underwriters — 
he was a ruthless operator who had ruined more 
men financially than the crash of '29. To Serge 
himself, he was a genius, bom into a world of 
fools. 

The devilish machinations for which he be- 
came infamous and loathed were attributed by 
some to pure cussedness, by others to unadul- 
terated evil and by his mother to a fall from a 
pony. But all were of a mind that Serge had 
been cut from a most peculiar bolt of goods 
and that the wicked fairy had got her licks in 
early. 

Forty-six years passed between the time 



young Serge romped over the lush acreage of 
his multi-millionaire father in Russia and 
learned the value of the ruble at the knee of 
the man who was money lender to the Tsar, 
and the morning in January of 1955 when that 
same Serge lay bound, gagged and throttled on 
the green carpeted floor of his 22x22 bedroom 
in one of Fifth Avenue's lavishly furnished 
mansions. But the man Serge, with his address 
books filled with the names of some of the 
country's most beautiful women and his bank 
books filled with lists of equally beautiful fig- 
ures, was not far different from the boy Serge 
who. at the age of eight in St. Petersburg, was 
asked what he would like most to be. "A grand 
duke," he replied, "because they drive the big- 
gest, blackest cars and have the loveliest blonde 
women." 

continued on next page 



Was a strange woman 
in brown wandering 
through Serge 9 s home at 
4 a.m. of murder dag? 



So dappled was the career, so varied the in- 
terests, so complex the character of this un- 
scrupulous and amoral wizard of finance and 
finagle, that when police finally draped a blanket 
over his stone-cold remains and ordered them 
carried away it was with the admission that both 
motives and suspects were boundless. 

Theories bubbled up out of the mouths of ex- 
perts and amateurs. "It was a mob job, a syn- 
dicate killing ... It was jealousy, a double cross 
... It was women, profit, revenge, romance." 

One newspaper columnist thought he knew of 
36 possible killers and another quipped on the 
third day of the investigation: "They've nar- 
rowed the list of suspects down to 10,000." 

This was the chap who, probably, man and 
boy, had rubbed shins with more notables and 
caressed more beautiful women and dollars than 
any other living (until January 27, 1955) man. 

He caressed his first wad of meaningful cur- 
rency (or perhaps it caressed him) at the age 
of ten, when several thousand rubles were sewn 
into the lining of his underwear and he was 
rushed by his parents across the Russian border 
into Finland and then to Stockholm to escape 
the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. Around his 
neck he wore a sapphire the size of a walnut. 

His father died bankrupt in the Balkans try- 
ing to recoup the fortune he'd left behind in his 
flight. But Serge had already learned to like the 
feel of ruble-lined undies. " 

JJE was his mother's favorite and as such was 
kept in sailor suits, flattery and affection until 
he was, 13. But by the time he was advanced 
school age he was in proper British flannels and 
scooting through Cambridge picking up top hon- 
ors while his brother, Andre, picked up the tab. 
In later years, Andre was to come to Serge for 
favors, but the closest he got was one $25,000 
loan and a series of double-crosses that cut him 
out of his fair share of earnings and later robbed 
his widow of any claim to holdings profits she 
believed rightfully hers. 

This country was first introduced to the stocky, 
bland-eyed, bull-chinned Serge Rubinstein in 
1938, but not under that name. Serge had been 
expelled from France because his speculations 
had endangered the franc; he was not wanted in 
Russia and was persona non grata in England. 
Even some of the small principalities w^ere on rec- 
ord as being grateful that Rubinstein was not 
numbered among their inhabitants. Hence Serge, 
who already had singled out America as the 
country with 80 percent of everything he wanted 
(meaning money and beautiful women) set his 
continued on next page 




When Serge was still married the former Bache mansion had 
been wonderful showplace, scene of many luxurious dinners. 




Bnt Serge fell on evil days, was found guilty of draft 
dodging, carted away for two year term in federal pen. 



Some court battles he won. Here he shakes hands with 
attorney after acquittal for mail fraud, other violations. 




sights on the U.S.A. and came across the border from Canada 
with a passport as genuine as a nine-buck bill. He claimed 
he was Portuguese, bom out of wedlock to a Portuguese 
nobleman and christened Serge Manuel Rubinstein de Ro- 
vello. His brother Andre was to sue on behalf of his mother 
for defamation of character for Serge's crass disregard of 
his actual birth (in St. Petersburg to Dmitri and Estella 
Rubenstein). But there is no indication that Andre received 
any more satisfaction from this suit than he did from his 
other efforts to extract decency, justice and fair play from 
his brother. 

JJUBINSTEIN'S speculations in regard to his birthplace 
and parentage were to boomerang in a deportation case 
that bounced in and out of court like a ping pong ball. But 
he bought, talked and maneuvered his way out of any defi- 
nite action for 11 years. 

One of the last news stories on Serge before his murder 
was about a new deportation order on which a federal judge 
was to hand down a ruling within a month. This was head- 
lined: Serge Ruling Due Soon . . . But Ouster Still Far Off. 
The ouster was checkmated forever when, in the early morn- 
ing hours of Thursday, January 27, this year, some person 
or persons unknown wrapped strong fingers around the neck 



of Serge Rubinstein and squeezed the life from out of him. 

But in 1933, Rubinstein (ne de Ttovello) had no knowl- 
edge that his scurrilous passport (purchased in Shanghai for 
$2000) would lead to deportation trouble, draft trouble and 
would one day figure as a possible motive for his indelicate 
demise. He b'ved high off the hog for many years before 
any shadow of skullduggery dulled his star. 

One evening in 1941, Serge was a dinner guest at the White 
House. The next day he played the male lead in a wedding 
ceremony in Alexandria, Va., when he took as his bride a 
lovely red-haired model from Flushing, Long Island, and 
capped the lavish ceremony with a reception in Washington, 
D.C.'s Shoreham Hotel, numbering among his 150 guests 
nine ambassadors and a substantial array of senators and 
congressmen. 

These were the people who, laced through with a smatter- 
ing of maharajahs and titled heads, became regular guests 
in the luxurious Fifth Avenue mansion Rubinstein purchased 
in New York. 

Those early days at 814 Fifth Avenue, formerly the home 
of multi-millionaire Jules Bache and repository of Bache's 
tremendous art collection, were recalled recently with misty- 
eyed nostalgia by William Morter, Rubinstein's butler for 
16 years. It was Morter who came upon Serge's lifeless 





They ducked in to tell about pleasant memories and . 



bitter memories, dinner parties, threats, wire taps 



body the morning of January 27. Stunned as he was at 
the way in which his master had gone, Morter admitted that 
Rubinstein in latter days had fallen in with a set of some- 
what less formidable companions than he had entertained in 
the early '40s. The titled heads, the political dignitaries, the 
Broadway luminaries had given way to promoters, shady 
fixers and night owls of dubious lineage. This change in 
Rubinstein's social status followed hot on the heels of his 
(a) imprisonment for draft dodging and (b) divorce from 
his wife. 

Perhaps some of Rubinstein's more toney acquaintances 
would not be expected to rub shoulders with Serge after he 
became a number in the federal prison in Lewisburg, Pa. 
But there were several gents of less savory reputation who 
didn't care to have their names linked with the draft evader, 
either. These were convicts who served their time along- 
side the stubby, unctuous king of chicanery in the peniten- 
tiary and came to learn that cabbage smells the same no 
matter how it's cooked. 

Rubinstein's trouble with the army started early in 1940 
when he requested draft deferment on the grounds that he 
had six dependents and that his income for 1940 had been 
$1 1^342. For a man housed in luxury on New York's Gold 
Coast, this was an outlandish (Continued on page 83) 



Was his murder just 
a bungled kidnap 
attempt with Serge pinch- 
hitting for the notorious 
Frank Costello? 





d keya thai opened doors one week, didn't fit ike lock the next. But his story was different; he said: bungled 




WHERE IS LOLA CELLI? 
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Chief Livingston : Still gets leads, but rarely now. 



For nine years police have 
checked out tips on this girl; 
from apron factories to 
silverware peddlers, to convents, 
even to Rome, Italy, But 
Lola has simply vanished 

by EDWARD DeBLASIO 



COLUMBUS, O., JANUARY IS, 1955 

■ This was the solemn high funeral mass for Michael 
Celli. There was grief and quiet reflection on the faces of 
the people who filled Our Lady of Victory Church in Co- 
lumbus. O., on that cold Tuesday of January 18, 1955. 
But there was a restlessness and an unusual stirring among 
the mourners, too. Occasionally a head would tum, a 
glance would be directed at the closed doors of the church. 
Would Lola come back? Would Lola be there for the fu- 
neral of her father? 

Lola Celli had been missing for nine years and though 
the death report for Michael Celli said that he was the 
victim of cerebral hemorrhage, there were those who be- 
lieved the man had begun to die on that Saturday in March 
of 1946 when his daughter walked out of the house and 
never returned. 

Seated in a pew near the old man's casket was his wife, 
Ida, her son, Dr. Felice J. Celli, and her daughter, Mrs. 
Robert A. Butler. Directly behind them sat a funeral 
director and friend of the family, who just before the 
service had told reporters: "Lola may come back today. 



When death comes, even people who have broken with 
a family come back. I've seen that happen time and again/' 

He, like the members of the Celli family, did not tum 
to look at the door, but the hope that it might open was 
a fervent prayer on his lips. 

Some persons had thought that Police Chief Robert R. 
Livingston might post a detective by the door during the 
services, just in case. But the chief had said no. "I'm 
convinced that if Lola shows up. the family will certainly 
get in touch with me," he said. 

Lola Celli, 2<- years old in 1946, was a good-looking, 
brown-haired, brown-eyed girl. On the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 22, she boarded a bus in West Mansfield. O., and 
rode to Grandview. a suburb of Columbus, where she 
planned to spend the weekend with her family. She got 
home at about 5 o'clock and was greeted by her mother 
and her sister Elda, then 15 (now Mrs. Butler), a student 
at Grandview High School. A little while later her father 
came home and then her brother, Felice. 

"I remember," her mother says, "I remember how Lola 
tried to tease Felice that night. (Continued on page 72) 
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CONFESSION: When I killed his mother, the baby 
cried, then he started playing... 



MY CONSCIENCE IS 
DRIVING ME NUTS 




Former beauty queen Loo Ellen Jones: Thunder drowned her screams 



by W. W. WARD 



PANAMA CITY, FLA., JANUARY 28, 1955 

■ Staff Sergeant Joe Jones, 24, was in 
a hurry to get home. He had presents 
for Lou Ellen and Curt, their three- 
year-old son, little things he'd seen and 
liked for them that morning in the post 
exchange. And the fact that 1955 was 
already 18 days along its way and it 
wasn't any special occasion like Christ- 
mas or an anniversary or birthday would 
make the giving of presents all the more 
unexpected and all the more fun. 

Lou Ellen would smile and kiss him, 
pretty and loving and blonde, and the 
boy would scream "Daddy!" and snatch 
at his gift, unable to wait to tear off the 
wrappings. Joe grinned in anticipation. 
It was a pretty good marriage, for all 
of its four years. And folks back home 
had said that between kids of 19 and 
16 it couldn't last, that they were too 
young to wed, too young for the respon- 
sibilities of marriage. 

Joe had almost been convinced at the 
time. But Lou Ellen had whispered, 
"If you're old enough to go off to war, 
you're old enough to marry me." And 
that had cinched it for him. 

It had worked out swell. Didn't their 
little boy prove that? And the fact that 
Joe had made sergeant over a lot of 
older men? 

Now he had a home and a pretty wife 
and a fine boy and sometimes he almost 
got sick when he thought of where he'd 
be if he'd listened to all that advice — 
A cot in the barracks with the rest of 
the lonely guys and only restless dreams 
of how soft a small, slim girl could be 
and how strong and tight around his 
neck were the arms of a three-year-old 
son. 

There had been a thunderstorm in the 
continued on next page 



morning but now, in the early after- 
noon, the breeze had swung south and 
was warm from its long trip over the 
guff and the concrete road sparkled in 
the sun, brighter even than the long 
patches of white* sand beside it. The 
Tyndall Air Force Base was a few miles 
behind* him and the cluster of houses 
-ahead was the outskirts of Panama City, 
glistening in the sunshine along the north 
Florida shore. A few more blocks and 
then the quiet street they lived on, with 
Lou Ellen out in the yard, maybe, play- 
ing with their son while they waited for 
him to come home. 
He swung in the driveway and waited 



a moment, watching the front door to 
their first-floor duplex apartment. Then 
he felt again for the little boxes in his 
pocket and got out and crossed the 
lawn. A red rubber ball lay by the 
steps and he kicked at it gently and ran 
up and into the house. 

''Hey honey," he called. "I'm home." 
He tossed his cap on the table, glancing 
down to see if there was any mail. Then 
he heard a small noise in the bedroom 
and raised his head to listen. 

"Mommy," he heard Curt say. 
"Mommy, wake up." 

He grinned. It wasn't often that he 
caught Lou Ellen taking her nap. He 
crossed the room, feeling in his side 
pocket for the presents again, and 
pushed at the partly-open door. The 
boy was sitting on the edge of the dou- 
ble bed and he looked up with troubled 
eyes as Joe came in. 

"I can't wake her up. Daddy," he 
said. 

Joe stopped, his heart pounding 
wildly, his knees suddenly weak and his 
brain numb with the disbelief and hor- 
ror of utter shock. 

"Lou Ellen," he said, and took a step 
forward to grab at the poster at the foot 
of the bed. "Lou Ellen . . ." 

Lou Ellen was dead. The bedclothes 
beneath her were soaked in blood. The 



blonde hair was dishevelled on the pil- 
low, the lips twisted strangely and the 
blue eyes open and glazed. She was 
nude and her slim body had contorted 
in some last convulsion of fright and 
pain and the fists of her small hands 
were tightly clenched. An electric light 
cord was tight around her throat. 

"I been trying to wake her up, Dad- 
dy," the boy said, on the verge of tears. 
There was blood on his hands, too. 
where he had shaken his mother by the 
bare shoulder, and his eyes were wide 
and bewildered and suddenly brimming 
and then Sergeant Joe came back to life 
with a sob and he grabbed his son close 



and ran with him out of the bedroom. 

Neighbors came over as soon as they 
heard Joe call from the yard. He tried 
to tell them what was wrong. But all he 
could say was: "Lou Ellen — " 

One of the men ran into the house 
and came out again slowly in a moment 
and his face was white and set. 

"Call the police," he muttered. "Lou 
Ellen . . . She's been murdered . . . 
She's dead!" 

£^NE woman screamed and another ran 
next door and telephoned the po- 
lice. The woman who had screamed 
-had her hands up to her head and she 
was saying: "I knew something was 
wrong when he came running out. I 
knew it. I should have come over 
then!" 

Bay County Sheriff M. J. Daffin, with 
the coroner and two deputies, drove out. 
The neighbors were still huddled around 
Joe and the boy when they stopped in 
front, although Joe had put the boy 
down and the youngster was sitting on 
the lawn playing with his ball. No one 
else had gone back inside the house. 
One of Joes neighbors came down to 
meet the sheriff. 

"I went in and saw her," he told 
them. "She was stabbed. She's in on 
the bed. . . ." 



They left Joe with his friends and 
went in. They saw things from the 
doorway that Joe had missed when he'd 
come home. The rug was askew and a 
table in the kitchen had been shoved 
or knocked against the wall and a 
broken vase lay on the floor. 

The body of Lou Ellen Jones lay 
slanted across the wide bed. Daffin 
glanced at it once, then turned to his 
men. 

"Find out when it happened," he said, 
"if you can. See what the neighbors 
know, if they saw anybody come or go. 
And bring her husband into the living 
room. I'll want to talk to him." 

The coroner had turned the slim body 
over. In the back were two stab wounds 
and the knot in the electric extension 
cord was nearly buried in the curly, 
blood-tipped blonde hair. 

"They weren't deep enough to kill 
her," the coroner said, pointing at the 
wounds. "I think an autopsy will show 
she was choked to death.'' 

Staff Sergeant Joe Jones sat in his 
customary living room chair. His face 
was white and his lips tight and thin 
but he had control of himself. He kept 
his eyes away from the bedroom door 
but he answered the sheriff's questions 
in a low, steady voice. 

He worked at the Tyndall Air Force 
base, he said, and had finished his duty 
shortly after noon. He'd come right 
home. He and Lou Ellen both came 
from El Reno, Okla. She had won the 
high school beauty contest there. They'd 
been married four years and Curt was 
their only child. 

"If you have any ideas that Lou Ellen 
was playing around." he said, "forget 
'em, quick." They were very much in 
love. They hadn't had their first quar- 
rel yet. 

"Had she ever mentioned that any- 
one had . . . well, ever-made a play for 
her?" Daffin asked. 

Joe shook his head. 

"Do you think it might be someone 
from the base?" 

"How would I know?" Joe blurted. 
"If I did. . . ." The strain was tough. 
His hands knotted and as if to keep 
them busy he reached in his pocket and 
took out the two small packages and 
laid them on the table by the chair. 

Daffin got up slowly. "I suggest you 
go over to one of the houses nearby," 
he said, "and wait with friends. I'll 
come over when we finish here." 

Joe nodded. He got up and left. In 
the yard he picked up his boy and 
walked slowly across the lawn. 

While the ambulance came and the 
attendants carried the body of the 
pretty blonde girl away, the sheriff ex- 
amined each room. The struggle ap- 



I saw how pretty she was* I went 
towards her. She stepped bach and 
screamed. I grabbed her. I didn't 
mean anything then. I held her 
close to heep her quiet. Real close. 
She was so pretty and slim. . . • 



parently had begun in the kitchen. 
Luke-warm and soapy dishwater still 
stood in the sink where Lou Ellen had 
been doing the breakfast dishes when 
the intruder came. Her wedding ring, 
engagement ring and a highschool class 
ring lay on the window sill above the 
sink. There were scuff marks on the 
floor and the table had been knocked 
against a wall and the throw-rug in the 
hall had been kicked to one side. The 
fight had been continued in the bedroom, 
where the girl had been stabbed and 
strangled. Daffin was positive the au- 
topsy would show that she had been 
criminally assaulted before she died. 
The only motive he could think of 
would be a sexually-inspired attack. 

XTE looked first for the knife and 
found it under the bed. It was a 
regular sharp-bladed kitchen knife, but 
the wooden handle was missing and only 
a short piece of metal protruded above 
the blade. To use it, the killer would un- 
questionably have cut his own hands. 
The blade was still bloody. 

Daffin began to look around for the 
dead girl's clothes. She had undoubtedly 
been dressed, at least in a robe, when 
the struggle had begun, and had ended 
nude on the bed. The clothes should have 
been strewn about the room, but they 
weren't. It wasn't conceivable that the 
killer would have hung them up. He 
found her robe on a peg behind the 
bathroom door and assumed then that 
she had been fully dressed. 

The deputies, meanwhile, had com- 
pleted their questioning of the neighbors 
in the yard. One woman had seen a 
car stop in front of the house in the 
moming. A dark -haired man had got out. 
He had gone up to the Jones' door and 
entered. He had stayed "most of the 
morning," the woman said, and then he 
had come out running and got in his car 
and drove away. 

Several others had seen the car. It 
was, they said, "a hlue-gray color, with 
a cut-short rear end," and a model about 
three or four years old. The dark-haired 
man had jumped into it and had driven 
away "at high speed." 

He was young, the neighbors said, and 
tall and slim. He was dressed in civilian 
clothes, in a dark coat and white shirt 
and no tie. They guessed him to be 
about 20. 

Daffin phoned in the description, with 
the vague one of the car, and requested 
that an alert be broadcast over the gulf 
coast area. "Pick up on suspicion," he 
said, "and examine. His hands, if he's the 
one we're after, will be cut." 

One of his deputies was checking for 
prints around the front door. "Have you 
talked to the (Continued on page 86) 




Suspect thought he was wanted for stealing a car, was anxious to be 
returned to prison. He didn't like idea of a trip to Panama City. 
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KEEP HER OUT OF IT 

by BERT MURRAY 




Officers examine body that was dragged from dump road into the desert and partially covered with old cartons, 



LAS VEGAS, NEV-, FEBRUARY 6, 19SS 

■ There are lots of master sergeants 
in the army and air force who are 
downright hated by their men. There 
are lots who are liked. But there are 
very few who are actually loved. 
Master Sergeant Hollie Prestage was 
one of the very few. 

Hollie was a fairly tall, stocky, 
brown-haired fellow, 34 years old, 
married, the father of two young chil- 
dren, and the father, in a way, to 
hundreds of air force trainees at the 
Nellis, Nev., base — kids who learned 
from him all about the proper oper- 
ation of oxygen in jet planes, for one 
thing; about how swell and regular 
a guy with three hashmarks on his 
arm could be, for another. 

"We know we're not supposed to 
do this, Hollie," one of the kids had 
said to him last Christmas Eve. "But 
me and the other fellows would like 
you to have this here present because 
it's our way of showing you we think 
you're the greatest." 

Hollie had smiled his old, slow 
smile, said he appreciated the 
thought, but that he couldn't accept 
the gift. 

When he told his wife, Rubye, 
about it later that night she put her 
arms around his waist and hugged. 
She didn't say anything. But to her- 
self she thought : "The boys gave you 
their affection . . . and, Hollie, that's 
all that counts." 

It was nearly one month later on 
Thursday night, January 20, when 
someone murdered Sergeant Hollie 
Prestage. 

He'd left the base at 5 p.m., gotten 
home half an hour later. He played 
with the children, an 18-raonth-old 
boy and an infant girl, then had sup- 
per and lots of little laughs with his 
wife. 

After supper he rested up a little, 
changed into civvies — blue slacks, 
white shirt and tan sport coat — and 
kissed Rubye goodbye. He was off to 
a part-time job as busboy at a swank 
Las Vegas hotel. The job was hard, 
especially after a day at the base. But 
as Hollie told a friend once: "Work 
never killed anybody, far as I know. 
And besides, if Rubye and I are go- 
ing to have that little house some- 
day. ..." 

The first thing Rubye noticed 
Friday morning when she awoke, was 
that Hollie wasn't in bed beside her, 
that he hadn't been there all night. 
She phoned the base. No, she was 
told, Sergeant Prestage hadn't re- 
ported that morning. She phoned the 
night club in Las Vegas next. Hollie, 
who usually (Continued on page 89) 



When he agreed to take the rap for her 9 he 
sounded like a real gentleman. Then police tried 
to locate the girl he was protecting 




THE MURDER 
THAT SHOOK 




The explosion killed one of the town's 
most prominent women. The repercussions 
are still vibrating throughout the state 




Oat of this tangled bomb wreckage a tortured cry: ""Help me, Harry, Help." 



by PAUL McCLUNG 

SAN ANGELO, TEX., FEBRUARY 7, 1955 

■ Nightmare came to Harry Weaver in 
the split second it takes for explosives 
to roar and tear metal and flesh. He was 
awa"ke, standing in his bedroom the 
morning it came, the nightmare begin- 
ning with shock and loss and changing 
through days to fright and loneliness. 

It was 8:50 a.m., Wednesday, January 
19, 1955, when the bomb exploded in 
San Angelo, Tex. The bedroom windows 
caved in toward Harry Weaver and 
shattered on the carpeted floor. He ran 
to the windows, the rush of winter air 
ruffling his hair. 

Weaver was 67, a nationally known 
architect. He and his wife, Helen, were 
living temporarily in the family man- 
sion of his mother-in-law while the 
elderly lady lay seriously ill in the San 
Angelo hospital. They were prominent 
citizens, their names as familiar in the 
town as the county courthouse or this 
big house with its half-block wide lawn. 
The bedroom was upstairs in the two- 
story brick mansion, and. looking down, 
Harry Weaver could see his green Chev- 
rolet in the driveway, black smoke boil- 
ing from a hole ripped through the hood. 

His wife was "behind the steering 
wheel, her head hanging back on the 
seat. Her screams filled the cold morn- 
ing air. 

"Help! Harry! Harry!" 

He jumped toward the phone on a 
table near her bed. Only a few minutes 
before she'd been lying there, safe, 
warm in sleep. Now she was screaming, 
and he jerked away without touching 
the phone, bolting towards the stairs. 

Outside, he ran across the lawn to her. 
The left side of the hood and the dash- 
board were blackened and twisted. She 
sat there, her hps moving without sound, 
her eyes frantic and wide with dying. 

continued en page 40 
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Indicted for murder, handcuffed suspect dictated statement: ". . . have faith in me. I know I'm innocent 



He leaned close to her, the acrid odor of 
explosives burning his nostrils. 

"I'm here. I'm going for help." He 
started to run towards the service sta- 
tion, down the long slope of winter- 
faded grass and across the street. But 
after a few steps he knew he couldn't 
leave her. He turned and hurried back to 
reassure her again. In those few sec- 
onds the brightness left her eyes and he 
knew she couldn't see or hear him any- 
more. 

He was surrounded by the people 
who'd come suddenly from the streets 
and houses, like ants when their hill is 
disturbed. Somewhere sirens screamed. 
Harry Weaver stood in a daze, staring 
at his wife. 

She died five minutes after the ambu- 
lance took her to Shannon Hospital, 
without regaining consciousness. Harry 
Weaver was treated for shock. 

That was the" beginning of the night- 
mare. And it was only the beginning. 

The entire town seemed to have heard 
the blast. Windows were broken for 
blocks Ground. Strangers tramped the 
long sweep of lawn staring and pointing 
towards the driveway where police poked 
at the shattered new Chevrolet. Inside, 
officers badgered Harry Weaver. 

For him, the house was filled with 
memories of her kiss, her voice, her 
laughter. They'd been married almost 
19 years. The officers' words were pricks 
of reality puncturing his fog of memory. 

"Somebody planted a bomb under 
the hood," he said. "It exploded when 
she touched the starter." 

pOLICE Sergeant Lee Braziel looked 

hard at Weaver. "There are four 
cars standing out there, Mr. Weaver. 
Only one bomb-. . . . Why did your wife 
pick out that green Chevrolet to drive 
this morning? Who knew she'd be driv- 
ing that one?" 

Weaver ran his fingers through his 
hair. Nineteen years was a long time. 
Explaining their habits to these officers 
seemed an impossible task. 

"She has a ranch. It's 23 miles outside 
town, been in her family for generations. 
Our home is there, on the ranch, al- 
though we've got an apartment here in 
town. But the ranch is her real love. She 
drives her car, that green Chevrolet, 
around the ranch. The tan '52 Chevrolet 
parked in the driveway in front of the 
.new green one is my car. The black 
Cadillac in the outside half of the double 
garage is her town car." 

He spoke of his wife as if she still 
lived. The officers shifted uncomfortably. 
"What about the blue Buick in this side 
of the garage?" 

Weaver blinked. "Oh, yes. That's her 



Weaver believed he was intended victim; 




Harry Weaver: Added to strain, mys- Helen "Weaver: Liked to drive her 

terious phone demand for $3000. new green ear aronnd ranch grounds. 



that bomb claimed life of wrong person 




District Attorney Stokes (far left) and Ranger Ralph Rohatsch (right) heard 
that suspect (bailees) allegedly had picked up speed ticket on murder morning. 



mother's car. She's in the hospital and 
we are staying here to keep the house 
going. We visit her two or three times 
a day. That's where ray wife was going. 
To the hospital and afterwards to the 
beauty parlor." 

The policeman pushed his question 
again. "Why the Chewy instead of the 
Cadillac?" 

Weaver looked out the window to- 
wards the driveway. "The Cadillac was 
in the garage. She and I came in from 
the hospital at 8:30 last night. I was 
ahead of her in my tan Chewy, she in 
the new green one. I drove in first and 
she parked behind me. She was in a 
hurry this morning, and the Chevrolet 
was the last car in the driveway, nearest 
the street. . . . Why would anyone do 



such a thing? Yesterday afternoon we 
came back from a visit in Houston." 

"Houston? That's 400 miles away. 
Which car did you drive there?" 

Weaver was anxious to tell them about 
his life with Helen. He didn't hear the 
question. 

"You see, she was married before, to 
a rancher when she was just a girl. When 
we met she was a widow with two little 
girls. I was a widower with a son. We 
married and raised the children together. 
Her girl is married now to a doctor in 
Houston. Their boy is our youngest 
grandson, and we hadn't seen him since 
we visited them last June when he was 
born. We went down Friday, and got 
back yesterday afternoon." 

The police prodded: "Which car did 



you drive when you went to Houston?" 

"The green Chevrolet," Weaver said. 
"I didn't have time to finish unloading it 
when we got home yesterday, because 
we had to meet my mother-in-law's 
physician for dinner downtown, and 
afterwards we drove the two cars to the 
hospital. I took my car because some- 
times Helen stayed late with her mother 
and would drive home after I did. This 
morning I went out to the car with her. 
I was going to drink some coffee, but I 
thought about some tools, hammer, saw, 
things like that, I had in the Chewy 
trunk. I'd taken them to Houston. We 
have a rent house there, and I worked on 
it a little, making repairs, while we were 
visiting. I went out with her to get the 
tools so they wouldn't bounce around 
and bother her. I took a camera and 
some junk out of the glove compart- 
ment. I'd broken her key ring while I 
was driving in Houston, so I pounded it 
together on a back bumper." 

JJE dug two broken parts of a key out 
of his pants pocket. "This is it. I 
put it in the ignition for her. Then I 
came back inside and heard the ex- 
plosion. Somebody found these pieces 
in the wreckage and gave them to me." 

"Who would want to kill her?" 

Weaver frowned. "Nobody. We knew 
a lot of people, but they're good people, 
and they like Helen. Our house at the 
ranch is almost always open for com- 
pany. She likes to laugh and talk and do 
things. She's always surrounded by 
friends. We give an annual Easter break- 
fast for hundreds of people who watch 
the Easter Sunrise Services. Her family 
helped found the Emanuel Episcopal 
Church here and she joins in all the 
church activities. The only one I can 
think of who ever said an unkind word 
to her is a former son-in-law of hers, 
Harry Washbum, her daughter's first 
husband. When they divorced in 1951 he 
sort of went berserk, came out to the 
ranch and threatened my wife with a 
gun and tried to extort $20,000 from us. 
We filed charges, but dropped them later. 
He was under a strain at the time. Since 
then, the girl has remarried, lives in 
Montana. Harry, her first husband, has 
custody of the children, and I believe 
he's doing a good job raising them. They 
live in Houston." 

The officers took the name of the 
Houston man, Harry Washburn, and 
rose to leave. 

Police at the San Angelo airport 
checked outgoing passengers. Texas 
Rangers systematically traced the pas- 
sengers who'd left on a plane at 9:40. 
some 50 minutes after the bombing. All 
passengers on that plane were located 
continued on next page 




Lady wrestler reports early attempt on Weaver's life to Detective Thompson. 



Were there other 



schemes to get rid 
of Weaver? An at' 



tempt to lure him 
to New Orleans? A 



shot-gun ^accident? 3 



and checked out — all except one. He was 
a curly-haired man who looked like a 
Mexican. He'd taken the plane to El 
Paso on the return half of a round trip 
ticket to San Angelo. He had disap- 
peared in El Paso. 

The Houston angle was handled by 
Ralph Rohatsch, Texas Ranger stationed 
in San Angelo. Rohatsch remembered 
Harry Washburn. He remembered the 
April day in 1951 when Helen Weaver 
and her husband told him how Wash- 
bum had threatened her. Before the 
charges were dropped he'd talked to 
Washbum several times. Washburn was 
friendly, a likeable sort of man who 
never met a stranger. Rohatsch flew to 
Houston and headed for the sheriff's 
office, asking them to bring Washbum 
in to talk with him. 

It was 7:30 p.m. when officers got to 
Washburn's house. Washburn had built 
the bachelor quarters for himself and 
his children. It was a two-story build- 
ing, with garage, kitchen, and wood- 
paneled breakfast nook on the ground 
floor. Upstairs was a living room, bed- 
rooms, and a porch that overlooked the 
street. 

"^fASHBURN was finishing the supper 
dishes while his children watched 
and laughed at his clowning. Officers 
waited while Washbum took his children 
upstairs, out of earshot. When he came 
back, the police told Washburn what had 
happened. 

"We want to ask you some questions." 

Washbum fumbled with his dish 
towel. "It's kind of short notice to find 
a baby sitter. You'll have to wait while 
I call. I want to get my lawyer, too. He 
won custody of the kids for me four 
years ago. He knows I wouldn't do a 
thing like this." 



Washbum phoned prominent Hous- 
ton criminal lawyer Percy Foreman 
and asked him to meet him at the 
sheriff's office. Then he called a local 
doctor who was his close friend, and 
the doctor's wife agreed to keep the 
children until Washburn returned. 

In the sheriff's office, Ranger Rohatsch 
shook hands with Washbum. Washbum 
told the ranger: "I recognize the reason 
I'm considered a suspect, but I honestly 
didn't have anything to do with it, 
Ralph. I haven't been near San Angelo 
for three or four years, and I haven't 
even been out of Houston for two years." 

"Can you prove that?" 

Washbum grinned. He was seldom 
asked for proof about anything he said. 
He had prominent friends, and a person- 
ality that was winning him more friends. 
He'd run unsuccessfully for county 
commissioner in 1948 and 1950, decided 
he wasn't cut out for politics, and 
opened an appliance store in Houston. 
He looked over the ranger's head while 
he remembered where he was when 
Helen Weaver died. 

"Ralph, you said it happened this 
morning. Well, I got up early, as usual, 
and fixed breakfast for myself and the 
kids. Then I drove the boy to school." 



* 

Rohatsch nodded, and released Wash- 
bum. The lead had fizzled. Washbum 
couldn't have been killing.Helen Weaver 
more than 400 miles away when he was 
home with his children. 

Relatives gathered at the mansion in 
San Angelo, one daughter and her doctor 
husband from Houston. Washburn's ex- 
wife, from Billings, Mont., with her hus- 
band. Mrs. Weaver's stepson flew from 
Houston to attend the funeral. 

The Tom Green County Grand Jury, 
meeting in San Angelo, dropped other 
business to hear testimony from mem- 
bers of the family, all in town for the 
funeral. Only one person outside the 
family testified, and no one was saying 
what she was asked. 

She was a beautiful brunette, sleek 
and well-dressed, owner and operator of 
a downtown San Angelo bar. 

On Friday, January 21, less than an 
hour after the funeral, Harry Weaver 
answered his phone. It was long distance 
from Ardmore, Okla. 

"If you want a picture of your wife's 
killer," the man's voice mumbled, "you'll 
put $3000 in an envelope and send it to 
me." 

"Who are you?" 

"Send it to 'Kelly Rose,' General De- 
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livery, Ardmore, Okla. I'd advise you to 
cooperate:" 

The caller hung up, and Weaver dialed 
the number of Sheriff Cecil Turner. 
Then he and his son headed on foot to- 
wards the county courthouse two blocks 
away from the mansion. They passed 
Sheriff Turner enroute. 

At the courthouse, Weaver tried fran- 
tically to convince members of the pol- 
ice department, sheriff's office, State 
Police, Rangers and district attorney's 
office, that his own life had been threat- 
ened. t 

They acted as if they didn't believe 
him. They assured him that every pre- 
caution had been taken, the cars and 
house searched for more bombs, a police 
guard stationed at the mansion. 

Weaver called one of his attorneys, 
and together they convinced police that 
a trap should be set in the Ardmore 
postoffice to capture "Kelly Rose" when 
he called for the letter. Post Office 



Inspector E. E. English agreed, and the 
trap was set in Ardmore. 

San Angelo police were working on an 
angle of their own. They'd failed to lo- 
cate the missing plane passenger from 
El Paso. They'd worked on the theory 
that the bomb was intended for Weaver, 
killing his wife by mistake, but could 
find no one who wanted to harm him. 
Weaver was a nationally known archi- 
tect, a consultant for the navy. Authori- 
ties checked to see if a Communist plot 
to murder the navy advisor could have 
been the motive. But the navy assured 
them that Weaver's work was strictly 
as an architect, advising them how to 
use more space in their buildings, and 
the Communists would have no reason 
to plot his murder. 

They began a detailed check of every 
facet of Weaver's life. He was a mem- 
ber of the Texas Historical Society, and 
vice-president of the Paleontology So- 
ciety. 




Suspect warns: "There's going to be a hell of a lot of straightening out.' 



Bomb experts hadn't found enough of 
the bomb to be sure what kind of ex- 
plosive was used, but they did find bits 
of wire. Three men — a police chemist, 
a fingerprint expert and a demolition 
expert — drove out to the Weaver ranch 
and carefully searched the grounds and 
sheds around the modern rambling ranch 
house, hoping to find hidden wires to 
match the wires on the bomb, or con- 
cealed explosives. They found nothing. 

On Saturday, three days after the 
murder, Helen Harris Weaver's will was 
filed for probate, and the officers exam- 
ined it carefully. 

Although her will left most of her es- 
tate to her daughters, the big ranch with 
its spacious luxurious house was left 
to Harry Weaver, on condition he make 
it his permanent and only residence. 

District Attorney Aubrey Stokes made 
trips along the highway to Houston, try- 
ing to trace the route Harry and Helen 
Weaver had driven the day before the 
explosion. If there was any evidence 
that the bomb was hidden in the motor 
before the murder, and hooked up the 
night before she died, he hoped to find 
it, 

HPHE death car was parked only 140 

feet into the driveway. The street 
half a block away was a well-lighted 
thoroughfare, heavy with traffic. Yet, 
nobody had seen anyone enter the drive- 
way, or walk across the empty stretch 
of lawn on the night before the murder. 

District Attorney Stokes told repor- 
ters: "I know the killer of Helen Harris 
Weaver and he knows we know him. I 
told him in front of his lawyer that he 
is the number one suspect. He is walk- 
ing the streets of San Angelo. We have 
picked up some stuff, certain types of 
evidence. I'll show it the first time in 
court. This murder was well planned. 
The murderer is intelligent and has cov- 
ered his tracks well." He added the 
warning: "There will probably be some 
development Friday," and indicated he 
planned to take his evidence before the 
grand jury. 

Asked about the threatening phone 
call to Weaver, officers said: "Postal 
authorities cooperated, but nothing hap- 
pened. It's probably not even a crook 
trying a swindle. It's just some crank." 

On Sunday morning, four days after 
the explosion, a strange car slipped to 
the curb in front of the big mansion. 
The driver got out and walked away. A 
few minutes later, at about 9 a.m., 
Weaver's son hurried out of the mansion 
and raced down the lawn and across the 
street, towards the Lamb Service Station. 
He put in a call to Stokes. 

"There's a (Continued on page 64) 
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by CALVIN C. DEWEY 



BEKNIE, MO., JANUARY 22, 1955 

■ The three men gathered at the small Bernie, Mo., rail- 
road station, watched with interest as the train pulled in. 
The train doesn't stop at Bernie unless somebody's getting 
on or off. And there was nobody getting on. 

A hot summer sun beat down on the town of 1 100, down 
in the southeast corner of the state. The bell on the 
train from St. Louis clanged and a few stray dogs barked 
in return. The wheels screeched, and the train groaned and 
puffed to a halt like a dying bull. 

A porter hopped out of the train and set down several 
pieces of expensive-looking luggage on the station plat- 
form. 

A young woman appeared in the doorway, looking out 



at what part of the quiet dusty town she could see, then 
descended the steps. She handed the porter a bill. He 
nodded and hopped back up the steps. The train began 
to pull out. 

The three men, not saying anything, stared "at the girl, 
wondering who she was standing there alone and what she 
was doing down here in Bernie. 

Everything about her spelled Big City, expensive sophis- 
tication. She was beautiful, blonde, somewhere in her 
early twenties. The tailored brown linen suit she wore - 
was cut low and snug. Her hat couldn't have been bought 
any closer than St. Louis. Her shoes, long and with two- 
inch heels, looked like the kind you see models wear in 
magazine picture advertisements. The men shifted around 



Sue thought Jack looked like 
fancy clothes and diamond rings. 
Her friends back home in Bernie 
thought he looked like a gangster. 




THAT 

SWEET 

BIG-CITY 




First she was wide eyed with 
excitement. Then she was bug eyed with 
fear. And the town she loved for size 
wasn't big enough to hide in 



a little when the girl started walking, her hips moving 
with just the right kind of sway. When she reached them, 
she smiled, her blue eyes twinkling, and she honey-syruped ; 
"Hello there." 

One of the men swallowed his tobacco. 

"Hullo," another managed to say. He sniffed her per- 
fume. It hung heavy in the summer air. 

"Don't you remember me, Frank?" the girl said, half- 
laughing. "I'm Sue Marie Myers." 

The men looked at each other. Then one of them said: 
"I never would have known if you hadn't said it." He 
shook his head. "The last time I saw you, you were a 
skinny hollow-faced kid in a gingham dress. And your 
hair ... it was brown!" 



Sue giggled and gave the man's sleeve a playful tug. 
The other two, meanwhile, had rushed to get her luggage 
and a cab. 

It's about eight miles out Route One to the Myers' 
farm. Sue looked out at the fields of cotton and corn, 
at the farm hands working in the dust and sun. 

The cab swung into the familiar driveway, and the 
couple on the porch ran down to meet it. There was the 
usual joyous reunion of parents with a daughter coming 
from the big city for a visit. 

"You look so pretty, child," Sue's mother said. 

The woman led Sue upstairs to her old room. "Just 
like it was the day you left," she said. 

Sue walked over to a window. A warm breeze blew 
continued on next page 



This was living; jewels and baubles and night life. This Dreams of the big city were reflected in Sne's eyes even 

was something; that she couldn't even talk about in Bernie. when she was still a tonsled-haired girl at high school. 




Assistant Prosecutor Goldfarb ordered Fera to keep away 
from Sue; ordered her to stop running up bills on Fera. 



through her hair. She looked down at a clucking of 
chickens in the driveway. "Nothing changed," she said. 

Her father brought in the luggage. "You must be doing 
real good at your job. Sue," he said. "This luggage, those 
clothes, the trip. . . ." 

Sue kissed him and said she was getting along fine, just 
fine. She had a wonderful job as a receptionist in the 
main offices of a big drug company in Detroit, she said, 
and her salary had been raised to $80 a week. 

Her mother asked about ber boyfriends. "You got any 
nice onesH' 

"Now, Mom, there's nobody serious," she said. "I go out 
with a few nice boys from the office, and we have fun. 
But nothing serious." 

Her mother nodded. Then she said, "Maybe by now 
you've had enough of Detroit, Sue? "Maybe Stoddard 
County isn't such a bad place to settle down after all.'' 

Sue managed to change the subject. She picked up a 
high school yearbook and flipped it open. "Oh, here's Ken 
Faulkner," she said, looking down at a photograph of a 
youngish, nice-looking boy who'd graduated with her two 
years ago. 

"He still calls and asks about you," her mother said. 
"Why don't you ever write to him, Sue?" 
The girl shrugged. "How's he getting along?" she asked. 
"Right well," she was told. "His family took over an- 
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Every call the same; ^Better start being sweet to Jaeh again " 



other 50 acres. They got hit hard in the drought, just like 
all of us. But they'll do all right. Ken's a good boy to 
have around." 

There were lots of callers popping into the Myers' farm- 
house during the next few days. Four of Sue's old girl- 
friends came over one night. They gossipped about news 
of the younger set in Stoddard County, mentioned the 
names of the boys she used to go out with. Sue told 
them about her job, about how exciting it was for a girl 
to live in Detroit, about all the different nightspots she 
had been to. 

Then she showed the girls her clothes, all of them new, 
all of them beautiful. 

"Sue," one of the girls said as she fondled the hem of a 
wide-skirted beige cocktail dress. "This must have cost you 
$100 at least." 

Sue blushed a little. "I got it at a bargain sale," she 
said. "Pretty, though, isn't it?" 



When they got around to talking about some of the 
fellows Sue went with, she showed them a snapshot. "Don't 
say anything to my folks about him," she said. "Jack's 
just a good friend, and I don't want them to think I'm 
going with anyone in particular." 

Jack, the girls could see right off, was handsome, in a 
rugged sort of way, with a long fine nose, and a high, 
deep-wrinkled forehead. 

"He's nice . . . but he looks pretty old to me," one of 
the girls said. 

"Oh, he's been around," Sue said. "He's a real wheel 
in Detroit. He owns a couple of night clubs. Boy, can he 
show a girl a good time." 

"He looks like those gangsters you see in the movies," 
one of the girls joked. 

Sue forced a laugh. Then again, as she'd been doing 
practically ever since she came home, she changed the 
subject. {Continued on page 76) 




There was something different about the snnshine you got off a rich man's yacht and that you got from a Missouri wheatfield. 



by JERRY SMART 



AND NOW HE'S 

F or the murder of his childhood sweetheart, five years in an asylum and now 



Five years ago he heard the verdict "now insane" and was carried kicking and screaming back to his cell. 




SANE 



a life term in prison 



DALLAS, TEX., JANUARY 18, 1955 

■ A one-woman man is rare as a cool 
breeze on the desert. God or devil, he's 
hard to find and harder to understand. 
But if you get one, gal, you sure better 
hang on, because he might turn out to 
be another Keith Petersen. 

Keith came out of that .generation of 
kids in the early 1940s, kids who clung 
to first love as if they were scared it 
was their last. War scalded their lives. 
High school graduates nudged their girls 
— "Let's live tonight. . . . Tomorrow we 
die" — and they all laughed because they 
were desperate for something to laugh 
about. A strange breed, squeezing what 
dreams they could from an awful real- 
ity. It made dreams over-important. But 
without these dreams they could never 
have fought and died and finished the 
war. 

Keith was 14 in 1942. Carolyn Scho- 
field was 13. The Dallas, Tex., YWCA 
dance was crowded with older kids, sen- 
iors and soldiers, trying to forget for a 
while that their country was taking a 
licking on the battlefields, that the 
dance decorations were scarce because 
of shortages. 

Carolyn had a friend who knew every- 
body. She knew that Keith was the son 
of the assistant treasurer of the Dallas 
Power and Light Company. She brought 
Keith over and introduced him to 
Carolyn. 

They were self-conscious. She looked 
up at his handsome young face, the 
olive skin and black hair, the perfect 
arch of his brows, not knowing that he 
was thinking she was beautiful. When 
they danced she was afraid she'd miss 
a step or try to lead because she'd 
learned to dance with other girls, and, 
being tall, she was always substituting 
for the boy. To cover her shyness, she 
tried to be sophisticated, giving him the 
name she called herself in her play- 
dreaming. 

"Call me Connie," she said. "Every- 
body calls me Connie." 

He saw her dark waving hair and 
huge soft eyes. After that he always 
called her Connie, though other friends 
stuck to the name Carolyn. 

Seven years later, Keith Petersen 
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This year in neat suit, new cravat he accepts life sentence calmly. 



bought a gun. He stood at the counter 
in the sporting goods store and turned 
the gleaming new snubnosed .38 over in 
his hands. He heard the clerk rattling 
his spiel, and thought how stupid the 
little man was. Gave the same sales talk 
to every customer as if they were pigs 
to be called in to the trough. He felt 
the corners of his mouth turn down — 
he did it often these days — and he 



raised his chin to show he was different, 
a superior being. 

"Never mind the talk," he said. "I'm 
not a fool. You can wrap the gun and 
give me a box of fifty cartridges." 

He took out his wallet and counted 
56 of the $200 he always carried. The 
clerk's eyes widened. 

Keith scowled. "Probably wonders 
what a young man like I am is do-' 
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Could he be proved insane at time of murder? Might he get 
the ehair? Both sides settled tor guilty plea, life term 



1949 




At 21, scowling, bitter over verdict, convinced Connie 
is still with him, will be with him in everything. 




Judge's first statement brought ■ smile to Keith's 
face. Smile vanished before - the judge was finished. 




Labeled conceited, unstable, boy who had ambition 
to become brain surgeon is taken to mental hospital. 



1955 




At 27, smiling, assured, anxious to pay his debt to 
society and to start the study of animal husbandry. 




Judge's statement this year brought disagreement from 
some, but not from Keith. '"It's all right,'* he said. 




Somewhat indifferent to court proceedings this time, 
Keith smoked, chatted, accepted -well wishes of friends. 



ing with so much cash," he thought. 
"Doesn't know who I am. - Thinks I'm 
a criminal or something." 

He looked at himself in the mirror, 
peering between fishing flies that hung 
down in front of it. The new suit was 
dark blue and perfect for him — $200, 
and it showed every penny that had 
been paid for it. He liked his pastel 
shirt with the gray and red tie. He took 
the package and walked out into the 
sunlight. 

It was Friday, September 2, 1949. 
Keith was 21 now. Connie filled his 
mind. He remembered other times when 
they'd walked there together, when 
Dallas was the whole world because 
they had each other. He remembered so 
strongly that he could almost feel her 
beside him now, and this remembered 
closeness made him want her so des- 
perately that his step quickened. He 
bumped people and cursed them for 
being in bis way. 

He was a journalism student at South- 
ern Methodist University. He thought 
his teachers staid and stupid, but he 
was willing to put up with them and 
memorize useless junk so he could earn 
a degree and get a job and marry Con- 
nie. That's how he felt about every- 
body. Stupid, smug, narrow-minded, in- 
terested in nothing but self. All except 
Connie. The one good thing. She un- 
derstood him, she cared about him, she 
was part of him. For Connie he would 
do anything. 

Seven years he'd loved her and 
wanted no one else. Life was Connie. 
The familiarity of her fingers in his, 
so no other fingers fit; her smile as 
predictable as sundown, so that he 
could make her smile by repeating a 
long-remembered phrase or mocking an 
expression; what made her laugh and 
what made her cry; what made her 
thoughtful and what made her romantic 
— these were so familiar to Keith Peter- 
sen that they were part of him and part 
of everything he did. Even when he was 
in the navy, he'd seen everything as if 
he were two people, himself and Con- 
nie. He'd described it in long daily let- 
ters to her. 

He'd been in the Navy Medical 
Corps. Once they'd put him under psy- 
chiatric treatment for alcoholism. But 
with Connie behind him, Keith had 
learned he would never be able to touch 
alcohol and he was cured. 

Connie had graduated from Crozier 
Technical High School and worked now 
as a secretary to a petroleum engineer 
in the Southland Life Building. 

Keith walked there now, glancing at 
his watch. Three o'clock. She'd be there 
until five. 

He always thought he knew Connie 
well enough to predict everything she'd 



do. But for ten days she hadn't acted 
like herself at all. She hung up when he 
phoned her, refused his dates with a 
strange icy voice. Ten days he'd lived 
without Connie, and he hadn't been 
without her for seven years. It was 
worse than losing his arms or his legs 
or his life. They'd planned all year to 
be married this very month. 

He stepped into the air-conditioned 
building and headed straight for the 
elevator. There, near the door, he used 
to wait for her. He'd stood there enough 
to feel like that spot belonged to him. 
He knew the ragged pattern in the wall 
where there was a slight crack. He 
could have drawn it blindfolded. The 
lobby was as familiar as his living room. 
But that didn't bring Connie back to 
him. In the elevator he muttered "Four" 
to the operator. Even the noise of the 
closing elevator doors was part of him 
and Connie. 

J^ORD, how he'd tried to live without 
her. Ten days ago he'd gone home 
and torn up all the precious letters, 
saving only two of her poems — his fa- 
vorites, poems about their love that he 
couldn't destroy, even in rage. He'd put 
them away in the strangely empty box 
while he filled a wastebasket with the 
scraps of the others, her handwriting in 



the familiar blue ink, more a part of him 
than his own writing. 

He'd decided to change, be a different 
person from the Keith Petersen who 
loved Connie. He'd grabbed everything 
in his room that was ever precious to 
him, his notes on philosophy, a com- 
plete book on anatomy he'd painstak- 
ingly translated into layman's language 
with the aid of a medical dictionary. 
He'd burned it all. 

But Connie was still there, her eyes 
watching through his. 

That was when he knew he couldn't 
live without her. He tried an overdose 
of sedatives, but he was found in time 
and a doctor was called. After that he 
knew home was no place to try. He 
went out to a lake. But two men grabbed 
him before he could drown himself. 

He phoned endlessly. He paced the 
floor trying to think of a way to get her 
back. He slept only in cat naps with his 
clothes on and ate so little he lost 40 
pounds and had to buy this new suit so 
he'd have clothes to fit his thinning 
frame. Six feet tall, his normal weight 
was 212. Now he was down to 170. 

The elevator jerked to a stop, the 
doors opened, and Keith stepped into 
the hall, heading for Connie's -office. 

Her boss was out of town, and Con- 
nie sat at her (Continued on page 66) 




Keith is weighed in for life term. Sentence, with time already served 
and with good behavior, could mean freedom for Petersen in seven years. 
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LONG 



He rode into court in the 




buried in the flophouses along Chicago's Skid Row. William Wood's was one of them 



■ Casting fearful glances behind him, a little maggot of a 
man staggered along Chicago's leprous Skid Row. 

"The Meat Wagon," he yammered. "The Meat Wagon 
is rolling." 

Down the street, lined with squalid flophouses and low- 
down gin mills, came a police van, known to the men of 
the area as the Meat Wagon and manned by a brace of 
police officers as big and brawny as blacksmiths. 

Their principal job on the "Mile of Misery" is to collect 
"downers," a term for drunks who fall through swinging 



doors and collapse in helpless heaps. But they also pick up 
sober vagrants on the theory that if left to their own 
devices, they'd become downers by and by. 

The little man began to run. But the canny Meat Wagon 
crew had two detectives scouting ahead of it and the de- 
tectives collared him just as he sought to slip into one of 
the saloons. 

The- man tried to squirm from their grasp and flopped to 
the pavement, twisting, lucking and cursing. 
Out of a hash house, a toothpick cocked in a comer of 




VOYAGE HOME 

meat wagon, but his eloquence toon him a rightful place beside the judge on the bench 




"I'm not interested in rising to fame. I must remain sober and make myself worthwhile to keep faith with yon, Judge.** 



his mouth, stepped a short, elderly man, wearing a hearing 
aid. 

"Easy, lad," he advised the struggling stranger in father- 
knows-best tones, "or you're liable to get whacked over the 
head with a nightstick." 

The two detectives and the two policemen took the 
prisoner by the hands and feet, swung him back and forth 
and tossed him like a sack of grain into the wagon, already 
filled with ten hoboes. 

"Now," growled an officer to the other man, "you climb in I" 



"Me?" asked the bystander, dropping his toothpick in 
surprise. "I'm sober. Smell my breath." 

Without another word, the policeman seized him and 
pushed him into the already-crowded van. 

"This is an infringement of my constitutional rights," 
the man cried out. "You're making an illegal arrest." 

The driver howled gleefully, "t-ook what we fished up!" 
he croaked. "A regular judge." 

And all the other bums in the van started echoing his 
mocking laughter. 

continued en next page 




Bis first day beside his benefactor, Judge Hyinan Feldman, Wood prepares to bear the eases of men he knows best. 



Wood's suggestion to Feldman will help this aged man who 
lived in packing case on Skid Row, will now enter infirmary. 




I get the idea he's 




The driver's jeering remark turned 
out to be prophetic. For within 48 
hours, the object of the ridicule would 
be sitting in grave dignity on a judge's 
bench. And the policemen who were 
hooting at him now and the bums who 
regarded him as a buddy in misfortune 
would blink at the sight. 

Its springs sunk low under its cargo 
of miserable humanity, the patrol 
clanged its way to the Monroe Street 
Police Station. The prisoners were un- 
loaded and herded into a lockup. 

The elderly man who had brought up 
the matter of his constitutional rights 
was registered on the blotter as William 
G. Wood. His address was that of 
a 65-cent-a-night flophouse. He was 
searched carefully. He had $2 in cash, 
a fact which was duly inventoried. 






From the Land of The Living Dead Wood's former neighbors 



to see him in his new role as judge's 



important once, a movie producer* a bishop or congressman 



He again uttered objections to his 
seizure, but the busy lockup keepers 
brushed him off. 

He. was shoved into a cell to await 
arraignment 14 hours later. Twelve men 
in all were in the barred cubicle meant 
to accommodate one-third that number. 
The first four arrivals staked claims to 
the benches. The others, including 
Wood, were expected to sleep on the 
cold cement floor. 

To make matters worse, five of the 
prisoners were fighting drunk. They 
wanted to beat up policemen. Since 
they couldn't get at any of the officers, 
they vented their cockeyed rage upon 
their fellow captives, kicking and goug- 
ing and punching indiscriminately. 

Wood saw the danger signs before 
the fists began to fly. He wedged him- 



self into a corner, as far from the bellig- 
erents as possible, and managed to es- 
cape their blows. But there were shiners 
and bloody noses in his little circle be- 
fore the wildmen's energies were dissi- 
pated and they blanked out. 

At 9 a.m., 250 men, most of them 
ragged and unkempt, were marched up- 
stairs from the lockup for arraignment 
before Judge Hyman Feldman of the 
Municipal Court. Awaiting their turn, 
they slouched forlornly in a line that 
reached halfway around the room. They 
weren't permitted to sit on the empty 
benches because many of them were so 
strength-sapped by debauchery that they 
would fall into a stupor-like slumber if 
they got off their feet for even an in- 
stant. 

Among the defendants were only a 



few who seemed alert. One of these 
was the elderly man listed on the docket 
as William G. Wood. 

Standing in, front of the bench was 
Policeman James Hennessy, an erect, 
white-haired veteran of 24 years on 
Skid Row. Aliases never fooled him, 
for he had an amazing memory for 
names and faces. In front of him was 
a card-index file on past arrests in the 
big city's jungles. 

A bewhiskered man, his face pinched 
by privation and wrinkled by age, was 
the first to shamble up before Judge 
Feldman. 

"Drunk and' disorderly — as usual," 
testified Hennessy. "His twenty-fourth 
arrest in 11 months." 

Judge Feldman sighed. "Jake, what 
am I going to (Continued on Page 80) 



They flocked to her place like cats at a fish fry, 

each one of them singing the same tune, Sweet Adeline, 

and wishing he could render it solo 



BACHELOR'S 



PARTY 



by EDDIE KRELL 



OCONTO COUNTY, WIS., JANUARY 25, 1955 

■ The beer at the Riviera Tavern was the 
same as they served at any other pub in 
Oconto County, Wis., and you didn't get a 
bigger jigger in a whisky high. But they 
flocked to the place like cats at a fish fry. 
The bachelors, that is. 

The reason, of course, was Adeline Rohr- 
bacher. 

After two city marriages and after 
spending most of her life in Chicago, Ade- 
line had decided to settle down in peaceful 
Oconto County, on the shores of Green 
Bay. And it seemed that a large number of 
bachelors wanted to settle down with her. 

She bought the tavern three years ago, 
added ten tourist cabins and a gas station, 
and the money really rolled in. 

She was 39, a redhead, stacked solid as 
her bankroll. 

And she had a comfortable apartment in 
back of the tavern, with a kitchen, living 
room, bedroom for her 11-year-old daugh- 
ter, Karen, and a bedroom of her own. 

It was no mystery then why most of the 
single farmers in the county and workers 
from as far north as Marinette and as far 
south as Green Bay made it a point to do 
their drinking at the Riviera Tavern. 

"When she gets married, it'll kill half of 
the business," someone joked one night. 



The joker's companion drained half his 
beer glass and sighed heavily. "Sweet Ade- 
line brings 'em in here, all right," he agreed. 
"But don't worry about her finances. She's 
got a real money maker here. She's going 
to tear down those shacks and put up a 
modem tourist court. I heard she's going 
to start building in the spring." 

Adeline came out of the back into the 
tavern and a number of men got up to 
greet her. She wore a tight-fitting green 
dress and a loose, happy smile. The place 
was jammed. 

Behind the bar, short, chunky Edward 
Kuski was opening beer bottles and pour- 
ing whisky with both hands. Kuski was 
bartender, waiter, janitor, gas pumper, 
watchman and general handyman. He was 
also Adeline's bouncer, and he ran from 
behind the bar a few minutes after she'd 
walked in, when one of the customers, dead 
drunk, tried to paw the boss. 

Kuski grabbed him around the neck, and 
in a few seconds the man was tumbling out 
the door. 

Adeline's smile vanished pronto and she 
got Kuski aside. "You're too quick-tem- 
pered, Ed," she said, obviously annoyed. 
"I've been telling you about that. He 
didn't mean anything. You've got enough 
to do without running the customers out." 




She'd been 



slaying alone with him. He was dangerou 



_ "He was a fresh bum," Kuski said to 
her. "I thought you'd want him thrown 
out." 

"When I want anybody tossed out, 
III let you know," Adeline snapped. 
"Now get back behind the bar." 

A little while later another customer 
began kidding Kuski. "You sure go out 
of the way to please the boss," the man 
said, between hiccoughs. "Boy, you sure 
know you've got a good home." 

Kuski glared at him. "What do you 
mean?" he growled. 

"That room you've got upstairs is a 
lot better than the bunk you had be- 
fore you moved in here two years ago," 
the man went on. "And all the good 
food, plenty to drink, and being alone 
with her when the place closes at night." 

J£USKI'S fist came up from behind 
the bar, but the customer was wait- 
ing for him. He grabbed Kuski around 
the neck and slammed his head down 
against the bar. A couple of glasses 
shattered, beer flowed over the bar like 
it was on the house. When Kuski's 
head came up, his nose was bloody. 

Adeline was sore. She didn't like the 
way he'd been acting lately, she in- 
formed Kuski publicly. 

Kuski shouted something about the 
customer insulting her. 

The customer, Joe Bosswood, 45, a 
tall, heavy-set farmhand, shouted some- 
thing to Adeline about getting a sober 
bartender. 

This infuriated Kuski even more and, 
finally, Adeline told him to get out of 
the tavern, that he was through, fired. 

He skulked up the stairs to his room, 
threw his few belongings into a cheap 
suitcase. He came back down 20 min- 
utes later, walking slowly through the 
tavern, looking from side to side for 
any smart cracks or sly smiles. 

Most of the men, however, didn't 
want to fool with Ed Kuski, who had 
a reputation for having more brawn 
than he knew how to handle. And they 
had seen him at hog-killing time. Just 
about everybody in the vicinity with 
hogs to slaughter called on Kuski to do 
the job with a rifle. 

"I'm sure glad you got rid of him," 
Bosswood told Adeline later. "I didn't 
like the idea of him being here with you 
when the place closed. He's danger- 
ous." 

Adeline laughed. "Ed's easy enough 
to handle," she said. "Hell come back 
in a couple of days and I'll put him back 
to work. I just wanted to teach him 
a lesson." 

"You mean you're not worried about 
having him around at nights?" Boss- 
wood asked. 
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Adeline shook her head. "He's been 
here for two years, and we get along," 
she said. "Sometimes he works too 
hard at protecting me from other men." 
She winked. "Men like you, for in- 
stance." 

Bosswood shoved his palm around his 
bottle of beer. "Did you ever see that 
Kuski of yours out killing hogs? He's 
a terror with a rifle. He gets a crazy 
gleam in his eye when he kills." 

"That's only with hogs," Adeline said. 



His face got bright red. He shouted 
something and Adeline's young daugh- 
ter, Karen, came running out of her 
bedroom. 

"Go back to sleep, dear," Adeline 
said. "Mr. Bosswood is just leaving." 

"So, it's all right for that clod, Kus- 
kie," he snapped. 

"Get out!" Adeline hollered. 

Bosswood finally got.. 

Two days later Kuski came back, 
apologized, promised to behave him- 




They followed a bloody trail into the living room and found Karen. 



/ 

"He's gentle as a lamb with me." Then 
she said: "You wouldn't be running him 
down because you want his job, would 
you, Joe? I remember you asked about 
it before. Well, the job's Ed's when he 
comes back; and he'll be back in a few 
days. It's happened before like this." 

"Supposing I help out until he does 
come back?" Bosswood said, as he got 
up and reached across the bar for 
Kuski's apron and went to work. 

When the tavem closed down for the 
night, Bosswood went back into Ade- 
line's apartment and started to make his 
play. 

Adeline, however, wasn't in the mood 
and she laughed him off. 



self, and was put back to work again. 

It made a good story. 

"Old Ed isn't going to give up trying 
for that setup, no sir," one man said. 
"He's 43 and never had a wife — or more 
than one change of clothes. Adeline 
Rohrbacher is the best deal he ever 
came close to. If he could marry her, 
he'd be all set. A good-looking wife, 
good business, valuable property. He's 
been talking about it. Nobody can say 
he's been keeping it a secret." 

"But you don't really think a woman 
like her would marry that ox?" another 
man asked. 

"You never know," the man said. 
"She keeps him around. And maybe 



she figures he'd be a good man. After 
all, she'd go a long way before she 
could find a worker like him, and she 
seems to be able to handle him. Prob- 
ably be a lot better off latching on to 
Kuski than some slick character who'd 
try and beat her out of her money." 

But there were other men around who 
had their own ideas about who Adeline 
was going to marry. They kept flock- 
ing to the Riviera Tavem. Adeline went 
out with some of them. Sometimes 
she'd leave before closing time, tell 
Kuski to take care of the place and ride 
off with one of her guys. 

"Yeah, I'll take care of everything," 
Ed would say, and his round face would 
redden and the knuckles on his fingers 
would whiten as he made a fist. And 
he'd be sullen the rest of the night — 
and the customers, they'd have plenty 
to talk about the rest of the night. 

When Adeline came in with a date 
once after a night out, the tavern was 
closed. But Ed Kuski was up waiting 
for her. She told him to get back up- 
stairs, quick, then she and her date 
went into her apartment. 

On Saturday night, January 22, 1955, 
the tavern was packed to the walls. 
Adeline was busy helping tend bar and 
wait tables. When she passed the table 
where Joe Bosswood was seated, he 
caught her arm and pulled her down to 
a chair. She made a face and told him 
he'd had too much to drink. 

"That shouldn't worry you," Boss- 
wood said. "The more I drink, the 
more you make. That's why you keep 
stringing me along." 

Adeline slapped him hard. 

gVERYBODY stopped drinking and 
talking and turned to look. Kuski 
rame out from behind the bar. Adeline 
stopped him from jumping on Bosswood. 

Bosswood glared at the woman, then 
at the hulking bartender. "A fine pair," 
he muttered. "A right fine pair." 

He got up and walked out. 

At least six men warned Adeline to 
be careful of Joe Bosswood that night. 
"He's mean when he's sober, and when 
he's drunk he's a lot worse," one of 
them said. "He's been doing a lot of 
talking, running you down for brush- 
ing him off." 

Another man said: "He was talking 
around last summer about how he was 
going to marry you and move in here 
and move Kuski out. Lately he's been 
getting the horse laugh. He don't like 
it." 

Later that night, a stranger came into 
the tavern and asked for some gasoline. 

"We keep the station closed Saturday 
nights," Kuski told him. "Too busy to 
run out there and pump gas. There's 
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another place not far down the road." 

The man ordered a bottle of beer, 
and looked the place over as he took 
his time drinking it. He talked to a few 
customers, found out who owned the 
tavern, then went over and talked to 
Adeline. He told her he'd like to rent 
a cabin. 

"They're closed for the winter; no 
heat,"' she said. 

TPHE man said he didn't mind about 

the heat. "Last two places I stopped 
at were filled up. I've been having car 
trouble, and I'm afraid to do any more 
driving tonight. I'd sure appreciate it 
if you'd rent me a place to sleep." 

Adeline gave him a key. 

Kuski didn't like it, he told her a few 
minutes later. He said he didn't like 
the stranger's looks; the way he looked 
the place over. "And I don't like the 
way. he looked at you." 

"The Way men look at me is no con- 
cern of yours/' Adeline said. "Let's 
not go over all that again." 

The customers thinned out as the 
night wore on, and closing time rolled 
around. The stranger who rented the 
cabin was told that it was time to shut 
down. 

"Can I drop you off any place?" he 
asked. 

Adeline said she lived in an apart- 
ment in the rear. "Say," she added, "I 
thought you were worrying about your 
car breaking down." 

The man smiled and showed a row of 
yellow teeth. "I'd risk it to give you a 
ride." he said. 

Adeline nodded. "Goodnight, mister," 
she said. 

The man watched her walk away from 
him. 

It was shortly after noon the next 
day when he returned to the tavern 
from his cabin. Kuski was sweeping 
up. 

"Where's the boss?" the man asked. 

"You can pay me," Kuski said, set- 
ting the broom against a table. "Want 
any gas?" 

"I'm not leaving yet," the man said. 
"I have to get my car fixed first. I 
can't take it on the road like it is. I 
couldn't even get it started. I called a 
mechanic from the cafe down the road. 
He's coming out this afternoon." 

Kuski went back into the apartment 
and told Adeline about it, said he didn't 
like it, that there was something about 
the stranger he just didn't like. 

"There's something about every man 
who comes around here that you don't 
like," Adeline said. 

Kuski walked back into the tavern, 
mumbling. 

Business was slow, as it always was 



He's an easy man to handle* He'll 
eome bach in a few days and Vll put him 
back to work. He's done it before. He 9 U 
do it again, I'm teaching him a lesson 



Id jail and slightly remorseful: "I'm sorry I didn't kill myself. ' 



on Sundays. The man who rented the 
cabin was in and out of the place a 
number of times. When Kuski noticed 
him still around at 6 p.m., he asked 
when he was leaving. 

"The mechanic has to get a part for 
my car," the man said. "Couldn't get 
it on Sunday. I've got to wait over 
here until tomorrow. So I'll be using 
the cabin again." 

Kuski didn't hide his displeasure. 
"But you can't hang around here all 
night. We close early on Sunday, about 
nine." 

It was shortly before 10 that night 
when two county traffic officers, Gene 
Berken and Ray Hogan, were parked 



about a mile south of the Riviera Tav- 
ern making radar speed checks. They 
stopped what they were doing when a 
car passed them, stopped a short dis- 
tance down the road, then backed up. 
They walked to the car and the driver 
staggered out toward them in a state 
of near hysteria, waving his arms, wail- 
ing. 

The man's face and clothes were 
smeared with blood. 

"What happened?" Berken asked. The 
man's jaws moved slightly, and the flow 
of blood increased. 

"He can't talk," Hogan said. "Come 
on, we'd better get him to a hospital!" 

They helped {Continued on page 79) 



BIG BO'S 



OUT 



Killer Bohannon was on the loose. He had escaped before and come back humble and 
apologetic, but with a new scalp dangling from his belt. How would he come back now? 




MCA LESTER, OKI.A., JANUARY 26, 1955 

■ "Bohannon's gone!" 

The word spread like a panic, whis- 
pered, shouted, and the people who heard 
were afraid, like people along a river 
bank when they hear the river has swol- 
len out of its bed, like tenement dwellers 
when the word "fire" blares through the 
district. It was as though there were 
an elastic band stretched between nor- 
malcy and disaster. People locked their 
doors while they waited for it to snap. 

Julius Bohannon killed three times, 
and for each dead man he faced a life- 
time behind prison bars at the Okla- 
homa State Penitentiary in McAlester. 
Many who knew him swore that prison 
was the only place in all the world for 
such a man, a man who kills when any- 
one gets in his way. They said turning 
him loose would be like turning a mad 
panther into the streets. 

Twice he escaped. Twice he was 
brought back to bis world of iron and 
concrete. He killed a prison brickyard 
foreman to get out the first time, May 
13, 1936. When officers cornered him 
in his wife's home, he'd have killed 
again, but his wife knocked the gun 
from his hand and he was recaptured. 
Eleven years later, 1947, he was a trusty 
and just walked away from prison. He 
went to Mobile, Ala., where he and his 
wife bought a country tavern. He was 
taken there two months later. 

Always, he came back like a mongrel 
caught in the chicken yard, humble and 
apologetic. If you didn't know him 
you'd swear he was the finest gentleman 
you ever saw. His thick hps murmured 
gentle words, he was clean and closely- 
shaven, his hands were steady and 
deliberate as he adjusted a camera or 
developed films in his photography lab 
at the prison. At the annual prison 
rodeo he looked like a wealthy cattle- 
man as he stood in the arena snapping 
pictures; his brown beaver hat on the 
back of his head, his shirt immaculate, 
the crease in his western trousers broken 
only by the tailor-made western boots. 
He gained weight in prison, carrying 
185 pounds on his five feet, nine inch, 
frame. Polite (Continued on page 69) 




The excuses come in droves. Amans often stops a speeder 
who begs off innocently to all charges, clams np when the 
sergeant asks to see license and finds that it's out-of-date. 



■ Six-foot-three Sergeant George Amans of the Wash- 
ington State Patrol has the world's biggest traffic beat — 
the entire state of Washington. And riding with him at 
all times is a tape recorder. He uses it to describe his 
chases, then to pick up conversations with the hundreds 
of reckless men, women and teenagers he hails down 
every week. .The tapes are used as the basis for a radio 
program titled Could This Be You?, a much-awarded 
and much-listened-to series of on-the-spot inter- 
views — a lively editorial on how to stay alive. 




Rufus Carlson is Amans* right-hand snipper, edits all 
tapes for broadcasting purposes, eliminates obscenities, 
is credited with being able to slice the "s" from "sat." 
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The Murder That 
Shook Texas 

continued from page 43 

strange car parked in front of the house. It 
might be blown up." 

Stokes said he would send some of his offi- 
cers. 

A few minutes later, a squad of officers 
searched the house and inspected all cars for 
bombs. They found nothing. They traced 
the owner of the parked car and discovered 
it belonged to someone who was visiting neigh - 
.bors in the next block. That afternoon, young 
Weaver drove to the airport with a police es- 
cort, and caught a plane back to his home 
in Houston. It was apparent the family was 
under a tremendous strain. 

Tuesday, the Houston Press, its curiosity 
fired by Stokes' bints at a solution, sent Jack 
Donahue to San Angelo. Donahue is one of 
the top crime reporters in the nation, but bis 
regular job was city editor of the Press. 

He walked across the broad lawn. It was 
morning, six days after, Helen Harris Weaver 
had been murdered. Harry Weaver invited 
the reporter upstairs to the bedroom. 

JTE told the story of his nightmare and the 
story of his memories. "I met her in San 
Antonio at a cocktail party. It was just after 
the Depression. I was an architect, but I was 
actually doing carpenter work and glad to get 
it. We talked at the party. She was with 
some oil man, but I got her phone number. 
Next day I called her house. A little girl an- 
swered and said, 'Mommy's not at home.' I 
hadn't known she'd been married and had the 
girls. I always called her Mommy after that." 

Tears came with the memories, and Dona- 
hue was convinced that if Weaver knew any 
more about the death than he had told he was 
the greatest actor he'd ever met. 

"Why'd you drive to Houston in a Chevro- 
let when the Cadillac was in the garage?" 
Donahue asked. 

Weaver admitted there were probably a 
lot of people around town who wondered the 
same thing, but he explained he planned to do 
a lot of driving around Houston, looking at 
their property. He was not much good with 
automatic gear shifts and was afraid he'd skin 
up the Cadillac in traffic. The Chewy had a 
standard shift. 

Donahue asked him about his experience 
with explosives. 

Weaver said he was only an amateur archae- 
ologist, just interested in it. He never studied 
explosives as had been implied in some papers. 
He was not a geologist. He never saw a drop 
of nitroglycerine in his life. All he knew about 
it was remembering when he was a boy his 
father used to tell him about putting a drop 
on an anvil and hitting it with a hammer. 
His father said it made an awful noise. 

He looked straight at Donahue, bis blue 
eyes intense. "You don't kill someone you 
love like I loved Mommy." 

Across the street, Jack Donahue stopped at 
the service station and talked with the pro- 
prietor, who'd seen the blast and called for an 
ambulance. 

"I've been married 30 years," this man de- 
clared. "I think I am more than an average 
devoted husband. I notice it in other folks. 
I never leave my home without kissing my 



wife goodbye. And neither did Mr. Weaver." 

Donahue talked with the maid who had 
worked in the mansion for 30 years. She re- 
membered hearing Helen scream for Harry 
after the explosion. "They always got along 
good together," she said. "He called her Mom- 
my and she called him Poppy." 

Next, Donahue went to see the mystery 
witness, the woman bar owner. Her green 
Cadillac was parked nearby. He saw her as 
soon as he walked inside. 

She was a tall and handsome brunette. Her 
gold dress, flecked with black dots, glimmered 
under the soft lights. She moved like a mag- 
net, drawing the eyes of everyone in' the room. 
Donahue glanced at her diamonds. The real 
stuff. About $3000 worth. 

He eased over to her, smiling. "Why did 
the grand jury want to see you in the Weaver 
bombing?" 

Her smile was just as easy as his. "This 
fish wouldn't get the hook in his mouth if 
he'd keep it shut." 

Donahue tried a different approach, still 
smiling. "Who killed Helen Weaver?" 

Her smile melted, her eyes settling on him 
steadily. "That was the work of a maniac." 

Donahue guessed her age as around 40, but 
it was tough to guess, with that shiny dress 
and her wide bracelet winking at him every- 
time she moved her hand. Her eyes were her 
main feature, heavy -Ijdded, long and narrow 
and turned up toward her temples at the out- 
side corners. 

She had known Harry Weaver as a casual 
friend. She used to have a music store down- 
town. Weaver liked old records, Bing Crosby 
best of all. He was always wanting something 
such as I'll Take You Home Again, Kathleen 
or Sweet Leilani. 

"I didn't know him too well," she said. 
"My husband and I were invited to the 
Weaver ranch for a party some time back. We 
didn't go." 

She gave Donahue no more information 
about the reason she was called before the 
grand jury than the district attorney Jiad 
given. 

Tuesday night at 11:33 p.m. the telephone 
rang in the big San Angelo mansion. The 
dead woman's daughter answered. It was a 
call from Oklahoma City, a call for Harry- 
Weaver. 

As soon as he heard the voice, Weaver rec- 
ognized "Kelly Rose." He signaled for his 
stepdaughter's husband to listen on the exten- 
sion. ' 

"You double-crossed me. Now they're mad 
at me. They're liable to kill you," the voice 
growled. "Ill try to help you." 

Weaver protested. "I didn't double-cross 
you. My line was tapped but it's all right 
now. You can talk now." 

"Send the money. Kelly Rose, General De- 
livery, Oklahoma City. Don't double-cross 
me again." 

"I'll send the money," Weaver promised, 
and the caller bung up. 

Weaver called his lawyer, Carl Runge, and 
then notified Ed Dorris of the FBI. A few 
minutes later Weaver, Runge, Dorris and the 
dead woman's son-in-law huddled together at 
the foot of the stairs in the old brick mansion. 
There was no police guard that night. One 
was sick and the other was on another assign- 
ment. 

The men talked quietly. Dorris wasn't sure 
it was a federal offense because "Kelly Rose" 
hadn't directly made a threat, but he helped 
them plan a trap. He advised them not to 



send any money. They'd just have to keep 
sending it. If the man knew anything he'd 
go to the police. 

Weaver decided to write a letter and prom- 
ise to pay after he received information. Dor- 
ris left, after being urged to arrange for a 
police guard. 

A few minutes later, an officer came, and 
drove around the mansion the rest of the 
night. The three men and Mrs. Weaver's 
daughter still sat on the steps talking. She 
said: "Let's send him some money. If he 
really knows something it will show we're 
acting in good faith. If he doesn't know any- 
thing, the police will catch him anyway and 
we'll get the money back." 

"Why not offer a reward, too?" someone 
suggested. "Offer it publicly so everyone will 
see it." 

Lawyer Runge wrote the letter to Kelly 
Rose, signing Weaver's name. They decided 
to send $500. The letter said that they were 
offering a $10,000 reward for information 
leading to the arrest and final conviction of 
the killer. If the informant could supply that 
information, they'd send him $9500 in addi- 
tion to the enclosed $500. They jotted down 
the serial numbers of the bills. 

Dorris discovered no federal offense was in- 
volved, so Weaver called Sheriff Cecil Turner 
and told him about the letter. Turner insisted 
they send it by registered mail with a return 
receipt requested. 

District Attorney Stokes was disturbed when 
he heard about the $10,000 reward. The offer 
specified that all replies must be sent to 
Weaver. 

It was Thursday, a week and a day after 
the murder, and Stokes had promised news- 
papermen he'd arrest his suspect Friday, the 
next day. He had an announcement. 

" INFORMATION or evidence that would 
lead to final conviction might be lost for- 
ever unless given directly to the district attor- 
ney's office," he stated. "In every criminal 
case, information should be sent to the prose- 
cutor and not to the defense attorney or 
... (a possible) suspect. This reward offer 
is worthleses to the State of Texas as it now 
stands." 

In San Angelo, the woman bar owner told 
reporters she thought the bomb was set by a 
maniac. He was still free, and every day she 
was getting a little more afraid when she 
started the motor of her Cadillac. She wanted 
everyone to know that she had no important 
information. 

Thursday, Stokes and Texas Rangers left 
San Angelo for Houston. Stokes was deter- 
mined to find the explosives shop where he 
believed the suspect he had in mind would 
be identified as having purchased the makings 
of the bomb. 

Meanwhile, in Oklahoma City, 400 miles 
north of San Angelo, the post office authority 
at the general delivery window turned away a 
14-year-old boy because he lacked the iden- 
tification to claim a registered letter from San 
Angelo. Plainclothesmen slipped slowly from 
their stations in the lobby and followed the 
boy into the street. They saw the boy meet 
a man, and they closed in. 

The man was Jack Ray Cordell, wanted in 
Brownwood, Tex., for forgery. He denied 
phoning Weaver and insisted he knew nothing 
about the bombing. But the boy admitted 
Cordell offered him $100 to pick up the letter. 

Although officers were sure Cordell was only 
working an extortion plot and was not in- 



volved in the murder, Harry Weaver was jubi- 
lant. A reporter told him about the arrest 
as he sat in Runge's San Angelo office. "This 
ought to prove I wasn't lying about that first 
call. This ought to show them." 

Asked if he was going to notify Sheriff 
Turner, Lawyer Runge shook his head. "He's 
handling it.. Well wait for him." 

Thursday night, Detective H. K. Thomp- 
son of the Houston burglary and theft depart- 
ment got a phone call from a police character 
he knew. 

"I know who did the Weaver bombing, and 
I want to tell you before another murder is 
committed." 

Detective Thompson made an appointment 
to meet the man. This led him to a 45-year- 
old man named John McKinnis. The next 
afternoon, Friday, ten days after the bomb- 
ing, Thompson met McKinnis. 

"You know wbo Harry Washburn is?" Mc- 
Kinnis asked. 

Thompson nodded. Washburn was the dead 
woman's ex-son-in-law. 

"Well," McKinnis said. "Last March I met 
Washburn and he offered me and Ray Fife 
$500 to kill Harry Weaver. He gave us a 
shotgun, some money, and a Tented car. Me 
and Fife took a vacation to Mexico. When 
we ran out of money we came back. Our 
friend, Carl Heninger, was out of a job, but 
his wife — you know Adele, she's a lady wres- 
tler — well, Adele had a chance to work if she 
could get some clothes, so we gave Carl the 
gun to bock. He got $10 from a pawnshop 
and Adele got her job. Then this Washburn 
comes around again. He gives us more money 
and two more, guns. He says, 'Get Weaver 
this time. Here's the artillery.' So I took a 
bus to San Angelo and turned right around 
and came back. I saved my bus ticket to 
show him I'd been there. Then me and Fife 
took off for a vacation in Galveston and San 
Antonio with Washburn's money. We never 
went close to Weaver. We didn't intend to 
do any murder. We were just carrying Wash- 
burn along for his money. We figured we 
had a good live sucker. 

"Then, about four days before that bomb 
went off, Washburn came to us with this 
bomb idea. We turned him down and he 
said, 'Okay, IH do it myself.' Next thing we 
know Mrs. Weaver gets killed. Fife says 
maybe we should tell the cops so nobody else 
gets killed. We kind of put it off until now." 

Ray Fife's story coincided with McKinnis'. 
Police recovered the pawned shotgun and 
found the record of the car Washburn rented 
for his hired "killers" wbo in turn drove it to 
Mexico. 

1JETECTIVE Thompson took their story to 
his superior, Captain Cecil Priest, who re- 
layed it to Inspector Tom Eubanks, who told 
Police Chief Jack Heard. It was 7 p.m., Fri- 
day, when Chief Heard phoned District Attor- 
ney Stokes at the Texas State Hotel. 

"Looks like your case has broken," Chief 
Heard said. ,He told them about McKinnis' 
and Fife's story. 

Stokes hurriedly called San Angelo Peace 
Justice J. B. Holberg, who issued a warrant 
for the arrest of Harry Washburn. This was 
midnight Friday, the day Stokes had promised 
to go to the grand jury with his number one 
suspect. 

Washburn was arrested in his home at 3 
a.m. Saturday, January 29, a few minutes after 
Heninger was picked up for questioning. 
Washburn protested his innocence while bis 



attorney suggested the possibility that the 
informers were lying for the reward. 

The Houston police went about collecting 
evidence against Washburn. 

A Houston barber who'd overheard men he 
identified as Washburn, McKinnis, and Fife 
discussing the murder of Weaver volunteered 
to testify against Washburn. 

Houston police checked all friends of Mc- 
Kinnis, Fife, and Washburn, particularly ones 
who had some knowledge of explosives. One 
friend, Andrew H. Nelson, an ex-convict, was 
arrested for a $7500 grocery burglary. Under 
intense questioning, he admitted helping 
Washburn buy a case of dynamite from a 
suburban explosives store. 

The clerk readily identified pictures of both 
Washburn and Nelson. He described Wash- 
burn's red and black Ford. The girl clerk in 
a sandwich shop across the street recognized 
Washburn's picture. "He was real friendly," 
she said. "Bought a hot 'dog and I put chili 
sauce on it. He smeared some of the sauce 
on his hands and it tickled me the way he 
joked about it. 'This is the bestest messiest 
hot dog I ever ate' is what he said." 

Nelson told police how they'd parked in a 
wooded section along the highway while 
Washburn experimented with a stick of dyna- 
mite on the ground and long wires to the 
generator. "At first he tried wiring it to the 
spark plugs, but nothing happened. Then he 
hooked it to two points on the generator. 
All it took was for the motor to turn over 
and start making juice. Then it went off." 

Police searched along the highway until 
they found a spot where scraps of wires and 
dynamite lay strewn on blackened grass. 

Houston officers suggested that McKinnis 
and Fife receive the $10,000 reward, but ac- 
cording to the terms in the offer, disposition 
of the money must wait until after a convic- 
tion is obtained. 

Washburn was charged with murder in San 
Angelo on Saturday, January 29. His lawyer 
was firm in his pronouncement. "He's a vic- 
tim of a vicious set of circumstances. I don't 
know of a man living who has lived a nobler 
life for the past 22 months, since he got the 
children." 

Andrew Nelson's wife was questioned. She 
told officers: "The night before the explosion, 
my husband and I stayed all night in Harry 
Washburn's house. I don't remember what 
time be picked us up that afternoon, but I got 
there in time to cook supper for the Wash- 
burn kids, my husband, and myself. 

"I thought we were staying because Mr. 
Washburn had a dinner and dancing date and 
needed a baby sitter. Next morning, Mr. 
Washburn had come home, and he drove us 
with him when he took his boy to school, 
then he took us home." 

Nelson remembered: "Washburn and I 
drove around. About two hours after we 
left my wife at our house, we heard a news 
broadcast about the explosion. Washburn 
said, 'I killed the wrong person.' " 

Mr. and Mrs: Nelson were brought before 
Washburn's son and he was asked if he knew 
them. "Yeah," he said. "They stayed with 
me one night not very long ago." 

Houston police heard rumors that Washburn 
had approached a woman with a deal for her 
to kill Harry Weaver. The woman was the 
wife of Carl Heninger, who'd been picked up 
at the time Washburn was arrested. Mrs. 
Heninger was known professionally as "Na- 
ture Girl," a lady wrestler. Police began a 
search for her. 



In San Angelo, Harry Weaver packed his 
.bags and moved out of the big mansion, head- 
ing.for his ranch. "I suspected Washburn did 
it," he said. "I was tbe intended victim. 
Washburn wanted me out of the way. I was 
a man. He couldn't handle me. If he could 
have killed me, be could have bullied my 
wife out of all tbe money she had. I am 
positive that was the reason." 

But Washburn's version of his disagree- 
ment with the Weavers was different. He 
didnt have any use for the Weavers, but 
said Mrs. Weaver was "all right, as women 
go." He said bis visit to the ranch four 
years ago was at Mrs. Weaver's request to 
discuss patching up his marriage. Mr. Weaver 
came in and tried to throw him out, but 
Mrs. Weaver stopped him. Later, Washburn 
said, he was charged with extortion, burglary, 
and attempted murder. After the charges 
were dropped, he said, the Weavers made a 
$30,000 cash and property settlement with 
him when he signed a waiver not to sue for 
false arrest. 

IXE said he went into the wholesale appli- 
ance business in Houston and lost $114,- 
000, going bankrupt. He wanted to get into 
real estate or building but he couldnt get 
enough money together. He never remarried 
because "you can never get another mother 
for your kids." 

Mrs. Adele Heninger, the lady wrestler, read 
in the Dallas papers that she was wanted for 
questioning, so she took a bus from Dallas to 
Houston. She told police there that Wash- 
burn had asked her to phone Weaver and 
try to lure bim to New Orleans. 

Sbe said he offered her $10,000 to kill 
Weaver, telling her: "Weaver is a hard touch. 
Mrs. Weaver is an easy touch. If I can get 
rid of Weaver, bis wife would pay off to keep 
her family from harm." 

She said he planned to split with her the 
first take of $20,000, and eventually extort 
$100,000. 

Sbe said that when the plan to lure Weaver 
out of town failed, Washburn told her to 
contact Weaver, act interested in his gun col- 
lection, get into target practice with him at 
his ranch and "accidentally" shoot him to 
death. Sbe said she absolutely refused. 

It's close to 400 miles from Houston to 
San Angelo. If Washburn drove there and 
set the bomb during the night, be left Hous- 
ton immediately after dropping the Nelsons 
at his house to baby-sit. That was about 
3:30 p.m. The round trip was 800 miles, 
about as far as a one way trip from New 
York City to Chicago. Washburn returned 
in time to take his son to school, so he must 
have sped faster than tbe legal speed limit 
nearly all the way. Houston police asked all 
officers between the two cities to check their 
files for speeders the night the bomb was set. 

Nigbt Chief E. Y. Ginn, of Columbus, Tex., 
found a record that he had made out a ticket 
to Harry Washburn for speeding through a 
red light at 4 o'clock on the morning of the 
bombing. Columbus is 90 miles west of Hous- 
ton, on the road to San Angelo. Washburn 
had given his correct name and address and 
showed his driver's license. 

On February 4, Houston detectives learned 
that Washburn bad been "kiting" checks at 
Houston supermarkets for weeks before Mrs. 
Weaver died. He would cash a check at one 
market and when it bounced be would cash 
another one at some other market to pay off 
the first one. He cashed a check for $50 



three days before the bombing and paid off 
that check the day of the killing. 

The next day, Washburn's lawyer pulled 
out, abandoning Washburn to a court-ap- 
pointed attorney. He explained his action by 
saying the case should be tried in San Angelo 
because "75 percent of the people there don't 
think he's guilty." He added; "I would take 
the case if it were going to be tried in Hous- 
ton. But I simply can't afford to take the 
time away from my practice for an extended 
trial out of town. 

"I've agreed to attempt to raise money and 
anticipate many of his friends will contribute 
to his defense. Washburn's pennies against 
Weaver's money is like a bow and arrow 
going to war against a jet plane." 

Washburn, meanwhile, insisted he was inno- 
cent. He dictated a statement to a reporter: 



"I want you to have faith in me. It's all 
looking pretty bad. I know I'm innocent of 
the damn thing. I'm confident there's going 
to be a hell of a lot of straightening out. I 
want everyone to have confidence in me and 
stick through this thing. I think all my 
friends and the general public are behind me." 

He'd been sleeping on a bare mattress with 
only a blanket. He complained of stomach 
pains. His final word to the reporter was: "I 
want the public behind me and I want some 
pillows and sheets." 

In his Houston cell, Nelson, who'd told po- 
lice about Washburn's dynamite purchase, is 
alleged to have confessed that on February 5 
he and Washburn together had robbed the 
home of Washburn's doctor-friend in Houston, 
the man whose wife was caring for the Wash- 
burn children. 



In San Angelo, District Attorney Stokes an- 
nounced he had located two witnesses who 
saw Washburn in town the night before the 
bombing. He would not reveal their names. 
He said only that he expected to go before 
the grand jury February 9 or 10. 

"I'll do my talking in court," he said. 

Three days after the arrests, Heninger was 
released and any charges against him were 
dismissed. 

The day Stokes took Washburn and Hen- 
inger to San Angelo, a reporter asked him why 
he had handcuffs on Washburn, but not on 
Heninger. Stokes pointed to Washburn, "He's 
the mean one. He is Number One." 

Harry Weaver's only comment was: "I 
feel sorry for Washburn." 

Washburn and Nelson were indicted on 
February 12 on charges of murder. 



And Now He's Sane 

continued from page 51 



desk in the reception room, explaining her 
boss' absence over the phone. She looked up 
at Keith and her disgusted glance chilled him. 

She put down the phone but her voice was 
still brisk and business-like as she shuffled 
papers on her desk, 

"Keith, I've told you it's all over. Why 
can't you live your own life and let me live 
mine? .Now my boss is out of town and I've 
a hundred things to do. I can't talk during 
working hours." 

TJE grinned; the grin had always worked 
before. "Then 111 meet you downstairs 
and well have dinner together." 

She looked up from her work. "You know 
that's impossible." 

He leaned over her desk. "Connie, you 
were my girl before you . wore nylons. You 
loved me before you ever learned to assume 
that bland indifference you're using on me 
now. Put it off. I've got to talk to the real 
Connie underneath that veneer. I need her." 

Her cold eyes were unwavering. "Keith, 
we were childhood sweethearts. It was first 
love, but that doesn't mean you own me. 
Remembering it is nice, I suppose. And 
maybe there's a sadness about it because it 
was a beautiful dream that will never come 
true. But we've grown up. We're different. 
Maybe I used to see you through the fog of 
dreams and first love. But now I see you as 
you are, and I know we're different. It's best 
this way. It should have ended long ago. 
First love is supposed to be brief. I don't 
know why ours lasted so long. Maybe it was 
the war. But our love is finished now, and it 
was long overdue." 

Tears made her face swim before his eyes. 
They were one; inseparable. She'd always 
known that, she couldn't change. "No, no, 
no," he sobbed. "You're part of me. like in 
the poetry we wrote each other. Do you 
think you can cut yourself out of me like a 
surgeon with a knife? It can't be done. I've 
tried. There's too much of you there, spread 
through me so 111 die if you aren't there." 

"You won't die, Keith." She smiled, sadly. 
"You'll meet someone who will more than fill 
my place in your life." 

He pleaded. The minutes drifted away 
while he begged. Four o'clock came and went 



while he begged. At last, she pushed back her 
chair and stared up at him. 

"Keith, I'm going to be married next 
week. He's a swell guy and I love him. 
Nothing else matters to me any more." 

He felt the snarl pushing down the corners 
of his mouth. Connie must have lost her mind. 
The Connie he'd worshipped was replaced by 
a new Connie who was selfish and cruel and 
smug like everyone else. He had the feeling 
that a disease was eating into her, without her 
knowing it, making her destroy all her beauty. 
He tucked his package under his arm and 
walked out of the office without a word. 

He went to the men's room at the end of 
the hall, walking without feeling his legs 
move. He stared at his face in the mirror. 

The mouth corners were down, the eyes 
unusually wide under the finely shaped eye- 
brows. He fumbled with the brown wrapping 
paper and took out the gun, letting the box 
fall to the floor. He loaded it, while thoughts 
and pictures raced in confusion through his 
mind. , . . Someone else waiting downstairs by 
the crack in the wall. Someone else touching 
the familiar curve of her waist and watching 
her nose wrinkle playfully just before she 
kissed him. Someone else marrying her and 
fathering her children. 

He left the washroom and went back to her 
office. The snub-nosed .38 felt warm under his 
grip as he pointed it at her. 

"I suppose hell be coming to meet you in 
a few minutes," Keith said. "We'll go into 
your boss' office while we wait." 

His voice surprised him, calm and confi- 
dent, when he was trembling inside. He was 
thinking that fear would defeat the new Con- 
nie, that she'd be so scared she'd become her- 
self again. He watched her eyes widen, her 
red little mouth drop open. She left her desk 
without a word and walked ahead of him into 
the private inner office. 

The shades were drawn. She turned toward 
him. She looked very confidently and quietly 
at him. 

"Don't scream," he warned. 

Her little shoulders were straight and proud, 
her chin held tight so it wouldn't tremble. 
Strange, how well they knew each other, 
and yet both were putting on an act of fear- 
lessness when they were more scared than 



they'd admit. An act for each other's bene- 
fit. Had they drifted so far apart that they 
must do this? 

His gun hand faltered and dropped a little. 
She made a dive for it. He wrenched it away 
and raised his arm, bringing the gun butt 
down toward her head like a hammer. She 
saw it coming, knowing so well how he 
moved, and ducked to one side in time. 

He grabbed for her, but she slipped out of 
his grasp. In a strange way, it was like it used 
to be when they danced together, she knowing 
where he would move before he made a mo- 
tion. He backed angrily away, pressing the 
trigger tight. 

She hadn't expected the bullet that ripped 
through her. He could tell by the shock in 
her eyes, the weak "Oh" whispered from her 
hps. He pressed the trigger again, but she was 
falling and the second shot missed. He stood 
over her and emptied the gun into her, the 
four shots barking a steady rhythm. 

He fumbled the box of cartridges from his 
coat pocket and reloaded the gun. He aimed 
at her prone body, but something about the 
way she lay there stopped him. 

Her head was thrown back, the beautiful 
chin he'd kissed so many times jutting up at 
a strange angle. He knelt and pressed his 
fingers against her white wrists. Once a long 
time ago they'd felt the pulse in each other's 
wrists, a childish game to find just which spot 
on the wrist was best for finding it. Now 
there was no throb under his fingertips. 
Nothing, except the delicate warm skin he'd 
loved. * 

TTE went to the phone and dialed his fa- 
ther's office number. "I've just shot Con- 
nie," he said. "Ill wait for you in her office." 

He walked out into the hall. A woman 
stepped briskly down the corridor. "Did you 
call the police?" he asked her. 

She must not have heard the shots. She 
looked at him strangely, then moved away 
muttering "No," as she hurried away. 

A man dashed from a nearby office. "What's 
going on here?" 

Keith said nothing and the stranger fol- 
lowed him into the inner office where Connie 
lay. The man bolted back into the hall, slam- 
ming the door behind him. 



Far away, a siren wailed. Keith went into 
the reception room and waited. 

When Keith's father hung up the telephone 
in his power company office, he wasn't sure if 
his son was crazy or playing some kind of 
joke. He grabbed his hat and hurried out into 
the street. At the Southland Life Building 
entrance, he met a policeman. 

Sirens screamed behind them as he and the 
officer ran inside and into an elevator. Up- 
stairs they found Keith sitting by a window in 
the reception room. 

The youth looked at his father without 
speaking to him. He got up and handed the 
revolver to the policeman. 

While detectives questioned Keith, a young 
man of about 22 burst into the office. He was 
Connie's fiance, a good-looking, slender fellow. 
"Thursday, just six more days," he said, "and 
I was going to marry Carolyn." 

ITE buried his face in his hands while the 
policeman told him she was dead. Then he 
stared around him, at the policemen, at Keith 
and Keith's father while full realization swept 
over him. "Her mother and father," he said. 
"They shouldn't find out like this. I'll have to 
do it. There's no one else." 

He left the office solemnly. 

The next day Keith was charged with mur- 
der and sent to the county jail. 

Among the visitors he had was one who 
said: "You're crazy, crazy as any man on the 
face of the earth." 

Keith smiled. "I am at peace with the 
world," he said. "I have Connie, and she's 
mine." 

He whiled away his time writing poetry to 
Connie who was buried three days before her 
scheduled wedding. 

Some of Keith's friends were shocked to 
hear that the girl had planned to marry some- 
one else. She had been at Keith's home for 
dinner often. Not long ago she had men- 
tioned that she loved Keith, but she said she 
didn't want anyone telling her what to do. 

"I'm not sorry I killed her," Keith told the 
police. "I don't think I'm crazy. I suppose I 
did something abominable, but I think I am 
very sane. But insanity probably will be the 
plea. I've tried suicide, you know." 

A top attorney was hired to defend Peter- 
son. The lawyer planned to base the defense 
on insanity. 

The sanity hearing was held in Judge 
Henry King's criminal district court on No- 
vember IS, 1949. Keith ignored the question- 
ing of prospective jurors and spent his time 
reading from a new testament. His attorney 
opened the hearing boldly. 

"This hearing is not a ruse to keep Keith 
from going to prison or to the electric chair. 
He is a dangerous insane boy." 

An instructor at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity described Keith as "neurotic, intellec- 
tual, very spoiled, and highly intelligent. 
When he talks about himself you have the 
feeling he is sitting off on a perch looking at 
himself." 

A journalism teacher at SMU said that 
Keith had displayed a "very superior attitude" 
about his school courses. "He is one of the 
most unstable persons I have ever met," she 
added. "Egotistical and conceited." 

A young woman who had double-dated 
with her husband, Connie, and Keith during 
schooldays testified that Keith was "very 
conceited, arrogant, self-centered, and a jeal- 
ous snob." > * 

Also brought out in the trial was the fact 



that Keith had always felt himself an un- 
wanted child. 

Keith had an early ambition to be a brain 
surgeon. When he was ten years old he took 
his school savings money to buy books on 
anatomy and a dictionary of medical terms. 
He translated the anatomy book into a work 
he could understand. He believed he knew a 
great deal about the operations of the human 
body. When he and Carolyn had their quar- 
rel he destroyed all his writings and about 
2000 reference books he'd compiled. 

"He became thoroughly obsessed with this 
girl," one witness said. "He talked of her in- 
cessantly. She was the only sweetheart he ever 
had." 

It was testified that Keith had acted more 
and more abnormal during the ten days be- 
fore the murder, that he didn't eat for five 
days before the shooting, that — according to 
one person — "he looked like a wild animal." 

Several of Connie's poems that Keith 
hadn't destroyed were read to the court. One 
spoke of welcoming death and was titled 
What I Want Inscribed On My Tombstone. 
Another, called The Murder of I, predicted 
the death of a man who found his only love 
in a mirror. 

Keith smoked cigarets in a long holder all 
during the readings and at one point he 
jumped from his chair at the defense table 
and shouted: "Nobody can read those but 
myself !" 

At other times during the trial when the 
youth disagreed with the testimony of certain 
witnesses he would jump up and holler: 
"That's wrong! That's wrong!" 

A doctor testified that Keith "believes he 
did Connie a favor. ... He felt she was his 
possession and was slipping away from him. 
He doesn't feel he has done wrong and feels 
no guilt. He thinks some people may suffer 
because of her absence, but he believes she is 
happy and that she is taking part in every- 
thing he does." 

The doctor said Keith told him Connie bad 
visited his cell in county jail three times since 
she was killed. "He says she enters into 
everything he's done since she died." 

Keith, the doctor testified, was a paranoic - 
schizophrenic, meaning he thought people 
were against aim and he had a split personality 
in which his thinking and acting failed to run 
parallel. 

"He told me he felt he did her a favor by 
taking her out of the trouble she was getting 
into, because she belonged to him. As far as he 
is concerned, people are a bunch of d^lts and 
no society is capable of judging him." 

A reporter testified that Keith had told him 
immediately after the shooting that he didn't 
intend to kill Connie, only to scare her and 
teach her some sense. "I asked him why he 
kept shooting," the reporter said. "He told 
me: 'It was one of those things. When you 
start shooting you just keep on shooting.' " 

Others who swore they thought Keith was 
insane were the friend who had introduced 
him and Connie seven years before, a man 
whom Keith visited when he ran away from 
home in 1942, and two neighbors. 

Those who testified they thought Keith was 
legally sane included the sporting goods clerk 
who sold Keith the gun, a girl who used to 
ride to work with Keith, a former schoolmate, 
Deputy Sheriff David L. Johnston, the dead 
girl's father, and the county health officer. 

The jury debated their verdict for two 
hours and then filed back in the courtroom. 
Judge King looked at the slip of paper and 



announced, "Some of you will be pleased 
with the verdict, some displeased, but I want 
no demonstrations." 

The jury had decided that at the time of 
the murder, September 2, Keith Petersen was 
"sane." 

Keith smiled broadly, as if he'd won a 
victory. 

The judge continued: "But he is now in- 
sane." 

The smile vanished as if it had never been. 
The mouth corners turned down into a snarl. 
The court bailiff reached for Keith's arms to 
escort him back to jail. Keith jerked away. 

"Keep your hands off me," he shouted. 
"Don't touch me." 

Six officers rushed to help, and they car- 
ried Keith out kicking and screaming. - 

Five days later, he was placed in Terrell 
Mental Hospital, to remain until cured, when 
he would have to face trial. 

A year later, on October 25, 1950, it was 
discovered that Keith was drawing $60 a 
month from the federal government for non- 
service-connected disability (being insane), 
and was being cared for by the state -supported 
asylum. 

Three years later, there was a scandal in 
the institution. A nurse reportedly became 
involved with Keith and the hospital an- 
nounced: "Other patients have developed a 
hostile attitude toward the youth and his 
condition isn't improving." 

He was transferred to Rusk Mental Hos- 
pital. 

On September 30, 1954, five years after the 
shooting, Keith Petersen was declared sane. 
He came back to Dallas weighing 206 pounds, 
neat and handsome in his gray trousers and 
white shirt. He went through the formality of 
a sanity hearing, a habeas corpus hearing, and 
was scheduled to be tried for murder. 

JjE planned to plead that he was insane at 
the time of the murder. 

On the morning of January 17, 1955, as 
jury selection began, the prosecutor, defense 
lawyers, and the judge met in thf judge's 
chambers to discuss a "swapout." 

The prosecution was afraid Keith could 
prove he was insane at the time of the murder, 
and the defense was aware of the possibility 
Keith could be sent to the electric chair. Both 
settled for a plea of guilty with an automatic 
life sentence. 

At 4 p.m., the formality of a trial began. 
Brief testimony was given by officers and the 
funeral director who had handled Connie's 
body. Then the judge sentenced Keith to life 
imprisonment, his sentence to he retroactive to 
the day of the murder. 

A Texas prisoner serving life is eligible for 
parole in 15 years. That would leave Keith 
nine-and-a-half years to serve, if his first five- 
and-a-half years are counted. But by working 
as a trusty at skilled jobs in the prison hos- 
pital or office, and by donating blood, Keith 
can cut this period to seven years. 

There were some who disagreed with the 
swapout decision, some who were convinced 
that Petersen was insane when he committed 
the crime, but Keith was not one of them. 

"It's all right," he murmured. "When I get 
out I think I'll study animal husbandry and 
buy a farm, probably m Missouri, marry, 
and raise a family. Parents in the cities are so 
involved in their jobs they don't have time 
for their kids. That's the reason I want a 
farm. I want time for my kids, to give them 
the attention and affection they need." 




She had a lot of work to do before she could scream murder. Millionaire Hayden (left) knew no one who hated his wife. 



AND GAVE HER MISTRESS 30 WHACKS 



■ She died enroute to the hospital, unable even to mumble 
the name of her attacker. She was Mrs. Kate Hayden, 71- 
year-old wife of a wealthy Beverly Hills, Cal., industrialist 
and she was the victim of 20 to 30 powerfully-struck hatchet 
blows, any one of which might have claimed her life. Police 
had a bloody palm print from the kitchen sink, and a possible 
suspect to work with. The suspect was a one-time cook in 
the Hayden home, fired because his cooking was not satis- 
factory. He was cleared within a few hours. The palm print 
didn't match, his alibi was backed by several witnesses. Next, 
police questioned more than 50 workmen who were con- 
structing a sprinkler system on the Hayden grounds. Had 
they seen anything? Heard anything? Nothing, they said, 
until the screams of the Hayden maid, Mrs. Peggy King, 
brought them running, revealed the murdered woman and an 



apparently ransacked house. Dresser drawers had been pulled 
out to suggest robbery, but nothing was taken. Police next 
questioned Mrs. King, recently-hired maid. She had been 
vacuuming the house when she heard the screams, she said. 
Given a lie detector test, her answers wobbled like jelly when 
asked: "Can you identify the killer?" and "Are you afraid 
because you know who did it?'' She finally confessed. She 
had been using the hand axe to cut the bone on a roast when 
Mrs. Hayden came into the kitchen, argued about how the 
bone should be cut, took the axe. A fight followed during 
which Peggy says she struck the woman again and again. 
Then she ran upstairs, pulled out drawers to make it look 
like robbery. She explained she'd been nervous since her com- 
mon-law husband left her. She was booked for what the au- 
topsy surgeon described as the most vicious killing he'd seen. 



Big Bo's Out 

continued from pog« 61 

and friendly, you'd think that at 49 his days 
of law-breaking were over. 

Maybe that's why the guards relaxed a lit- 
tle on Julius Bohannon. They had no way 
of knowing what scheme boiled behind the 
placid dark eyes of the killer. 

For years, he ran the projection machine 
for prison movies. His fingers wound and 
unwound film quickly, accurately, and could 
find the right buttons to press and handles 
to turn without his mental direction. If a film 
broke, he had it running again in seconds. 
Saturday, January 8, a guard took him from 
his cell to the trusty building outside the 
whitewashed prison walls. 

The trusties planned to watch a movie that 
evening. At 6:30, when they arrived at the 
building the sun was gone, leaving only a 
trace of gray twilight. The guard followed 
Julius to the projection booth and turned 
him over to a second guard. Julius nodded 
to the guard and went into the booth to pre- 
pare the film. 

The trusties took their seats before the 
screen. One took out a package of gum and 
passed it to his friends. Auditorium lights 
dimmed under Bohannon's touch on the 
switch. There were sounds of waiting. Male 
laughter and conversation, punctuated with 
pauses and glances toward the screen. Two 
prisoners turned and stared back at the pro- 
jection booth. Their hands began clapping a 
steady beat. Others joined in and someone 
shouted, "Let's have the show." 

The guard frowned at the noise and peeked 
into the dark projection booth, "About ready, 
Bohannon?" . 

No answer. 

The guard groped for the lights. At a 
touch of the switch, the booth burst into a 
blaze of light. It was empty. 

'THERE was the first panic. A phone call 
to Warden Jerome J. Waters, and in min- 
utes the building was full of guards. Spotlights 
played over walls and prison yards. The 
keeper aroused his prison bloodhounds. Off- 
duty guards rushed from their cottages, strap- 
ping revolvers to their hips. 

A guard raced to Bohannon's cell and 
brought one of Bohannon's shoes for the 
bloodhounds to sniff and lick. The dogs 
found the trail outside the trusty building and 
led the guards into a field. 

They crashed through underbrush and 
stumbled over rocks, flashlights bobbing and 
weaving as they followed the dogs. The 
path they took was straight as an arrow, 
pointing toward the highway that crosses the 
mile-wide field. 

They stumbled through the ditch and up 
on the roadway. The bloodhounds stopped, 
their noses sensitively exploring in a dozen 
directions, then returning to the place where 
they'd stopped. The dogs gazed up at their 
master inquiringly. The answer was dear. 
Someone in a car had picked up Julius Bohan- 
non. 

Roadblocks were ordered, and prison offi- 
cials rounded up Bohannon's friends among 
the convicts. 

There weren't many. Most of Bohannon's 
associations in prison were strictly for busi- 
ness, operating schemes to make money. Once 



he had been a kingpin with about twenty 
prisoners working for him. They bought, 
coffee, cokes, candy, and smokes from the 
concessions stand and delivered them to cells 
for twice the price the prisoners would have 
paid if they'd gone after the refreshments 
themselves. A prisoner in his cell listening 
to the radio or reading didn't have to inter- 
rupt his entertainment when he ran out of 
cigarets. He only had to call out and they 
were brought to him. If a card game was hot 
with excitement, Bohannon's boys served 
cokes or coffee to the players and spectators, 
getting thanks as well as dimes for their trou- 
ble. The profit on this business was more 
than twice what the concessions stand cleared 
in the original sale. At one time, it was esti- 
mated that Bohannon's income was close to, 
$6000 a year, coming from his photography, 
the operation of his Alabama tavern, and his 
concessions racket. 

Eight years ago, prison officials clamped 
down on the concessions scheme, forbidding 
prisoners to operate it. It's a hard rule to 
enforce. A man can buy refreshments, as 
long as he doesn't buy too much, and no one 
can prove it isn't for himself. A rule was 
made that any money made on concessions 
would go into the prison canteen fund, used 
for the benefit of all prisoners. This was an 
incentive to force prisoners to turn in any one 
who pocketed such money. 

As far as officials know, Bohannon's days as 
concessions "Boss" ended eight years ago. Still 
his friends are few. He rarely spoke to fellow 
convicts. 

But one convict friend nodded when he was 
told about the break. "He said a few days ago 
that he might take off. He said he was tired of 
this place and you'd never get him back in 
here alive." 

Warden Waters shook his head. "I can't 
understand it. He was pushing another appli- 
cation for parole and he was hopeful. Now 
when we catch him, parole will be even fur- 
ther away." 

From Bohannon's friends they learned that 
the escapee had taken about $3500 with him 
in cash. The highway where he'd disappeared 
was only a few hours' drive from Texas, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana. 

Roadblocks revealed no trace of him, and 
authorities could only guess which way he'd 
gone. One guard suggested, "Kiamichi Moun- 
tains. They're fairly close, and he knows them 
like I know these walls." 

The Kiamichis in the rugged southeastern 
part of Oklahoma are sparsely settled. Bo- 
hannon had friends there who would help 
him. "We may be weeks catching him if he 
goes back in those hills far enough," the 
guard added. 

"Or Broken Bow," someone murmured. 

Broken Bow is a mountain town in McCur- 
tain County, southeastern Oklahoma. It was 
here that Julius Bohannon killed two deputy 
sheriffs, E. J. Whitten and W. D. Wilmoth in 
1934 when they tried to question him about a 
bank holdup. He was given life for one of the 
killings and 99 years for the other. One thing 
that kept blocking his hopes for parole was 
the insbtent opposition of Deputy Whitten's 
brother, Grover Whitten. Grover Whitten had 
recently opposed Bohannon's latest plea for 
parole, and Grover Whitten lived in Broken 
Bow, just across the Kiamichi Mountains, and 
100 miles southeast from the prison. 

News of the escape spread from McAlester 
like wildfire. Doors were locked and drivers 
sped past hitchhikers. In Broken Bow there 



was the feeling that an elastic band was 
stretching tighter and tighter every minute 
Bohannon was loose. He'd sworn he'd never 
be taken alive. Something was going to hap- 
pen, the elastic would break, and there would 
be dead men. 

Monday morning January' 10, Bohannon 
had been gone 36 hours. Roadblocks were 
abandoned and authorities in neighboring 
cities and states were alerted with the warning, 
"Will be hard to capture alive." 

The last time Bohannon had escaped, when, 
as a trusty, he walked away from the prison, 
there was a state investigation of the prison. 
Now another one was brewing. Warden 
Waters, a former Army general, began a de- 
tailed investigation of the guards who were 
in charge of Bohannon when the escape was 
made. 

He asked for help in finding Bohannon. 
Tuesday morning after the Saturday night 
escape, Warden Waters forwarded pictures of 
Bohannon to television stations in seven 
states. He asked for a federal fugitive war- 
rant, and the FBI was brought in on the case. 

A few hours later, New Orleans, La., police 
officers telegraphed the prison. They had ar- 
rested a man who answered Bohannon's de- 
scription. Deputy Warden H. C. McLeod 
telephoned New Orleans with a full description 
and fingerprint classification of Bohannon. 
The New Orleans man did not fit them. 

^HE next afternoon, the Wednesday after 
the Saturday escape, a beer tavern operator 
in Edmond, Okki., 150 miles northwest of the 
prison, notified police that Bohannon had 
been in his tavern with two women and an- 
other man. They left, driving toward Okla* 
homa City in an old model car. The tavern- 
keeper had carefully folded a napkin around 
the man's beer can to preserve the finger- 
prints. Oklahoma City police and deputy 
sheriffs honeycombed the highways and sub- 
urbs, setting up roadblocks, but they couldn't 
find the car or the suspect. Fingerprint ex- 
perts worked on the beer can and called off 
the search when they found the prints did not 
match Bohannon's. 

The panic swelled. Now the tips were a dime 
a dozen. Everybody was seeing "Big Bo." But 
no tip checked out. 

From McAlester, Warden Waters announced 
that two guards had been discharged and an- 
other suspended for ten days because of Bo- 
hannon's escape. This housecleaning might fore- 
stall the expense and publicity of a state in- 
vestigation. "The two guards were negligent 
and bordered on carelessness," he said. 

One of the discharged guards had escorted 
Bohannon from the prison to the trusty build- 
ing where he was turned over to the other dis- 
missed guard. The suspended guard had 
changed shifts with another guard, which is 
permitted if authorities are notified. But the 
suspended man neglected that formality, and 
was discovered because of Bohannon's escape. 

That Wednesday night a trembling, half- 
hysterical man ran into police headquarters 
at Silsby, Tex., near the gulf coast. He said 
he'd just escaped from two men who had 
kidnaped him in his own car at Baytown, 
robbed him, and forced him to drive them 
east. He was near the Louisiana border when 
he escaped. He identified a photograph of Bo- 
hannon as one of the men. 

Highway patrolmen in southwest Louisiana 
were alerted. At 4 a.m. the next morning, 
Thursday, five days after the escape, Rayne, 
La., police burst in on a group of men who 



were burglarizing a bar. The men ran outside, 
dropped the stolen money in their parked car, 
but the pursuing officers didn't give them time 
to get in the car and drive away. They fled 
on foot, stole a second car and abandoned it 
when the gear shift jammed. They stole a 
third car and disappeared in it. 

A check of the first car showed it was stolen 
from Dayton, Tex., near the place where the 
kidnaped man had escaped. It contained a map 
of Oklahoma and Texas with a route traced 
in pencil from Oklahoma through Texas and 
into Louisiana. 

Convinced that they were on the trail of 
Bohannon. Louisiana state police set up road- 
blocks and notified all southern Louisiana to 
watch for the men. 

The usual prison reward, $25 for informa- 
tion leading to the capture of any escapee, 
was the only reward offered. 

Sunday, a week and a day after the escape, 
the sheriff of Mcintosh County, about 25 
miles north of the prison, got a tip on Bohan- 
non. Like most officers, Sheriff Clarence Doug- 
las has informers on the fringes of the law, 
men who come to him with information. Sun- 
day evening, January 16, one of these in- 
formers told the sheriff that Bohannon was 
hiding in a barn on the outskirts of Eufaula, 
only 28 miles north of the prison. He'd been 
there several days, and friends planned to 
move him that night. The informer gave 
Sheriff Douglas a description and license num- 
ber of the car that would carry Bohannon to 
a safer place, somewhere northeast. "He's 
wearing a black knee-length slicker and a dark 
long-billed cap," the man said. 

Sheriff Douglas jotted down the descrip- 
tions and license number. "Do you know who's 
taking him out?" 

The informer nodded. "Albert West and 
Bobby Frank Caldwell in that old car of 
theirs." 

At 7:45, Sheriff Douglas sped to the Cald- 
well home. Caldwell was gone, and he wasn't 
expected back that night. 

Douglas called the highway patrol and gave 
them the description of the car. He called the 
FBI, and then notified Muskogee County and 
Cherokee County, both north of his own 
county, that the car was headed their way. He 
posted deputies in the homes of Caldwell and 
West, on the chance that they would contact 
their families while they drove Bohannon 
north. 

'T 1 HI RTY-FIVE miles north of Eufaula, in 
Muskogee, the roadblocks were still up at 
midnight. Thirty-two miles farther northeast, 
in the little town of Tahlequah, the streets 
were dark and deserted. A lighted service sta- 
tion like an island in the darkness was one of 
the few places open. The all-night attendant 
heard nothing about a mysterious car headed 
his way, but when a battered old jalopy 
pulled into his driveway and he glanced 
through the window, he recoiled in fear. The 
face of the man in the back seat was the face 
he'd seen in all the papers. Puffy and saggy- 
jawed with dark eyes that seemed to see 
through everything. He was scared. He tried to 
hide his fear, hide his recognition from the 
two in the front seat. But he had to take the 
oil reading three times before he got it right, 
and he spilled some oil putting the quart they 
ordered in the car. It seemed like hours 
crept by while they drank bottles of pop. As 
soon as their rear wheels rolled out of bis 
driveway, the attendant grabbed the phone 
and notified police. 



A city police car, among many alerted after 
the attendant's call, cruised a southwest 
Tahlequah street. Two cars drove toward it, 
their four headlights blotting out the cars 
themselves. The officers saw the first car stop 
at the curb. They passed slowly, reading the 
license number. It was the wanted number. 

They let the second car pass between them 
and the fugitive's curbed car. Then they 
wheeled into a U-turn. Instantly, a door of 
the jalopy swung open and a figure in a black 
slicker and long-billed cap dashed like a 
shadow into a nearby vacant lot. 

The officers left their car, drawing guns as 
they ran ; one to the parked car while the other 
chased after the escaping figure. But the 
shadow had mingled in other shadows, and 
there was no sound or sign that he had been 
there. 

They arrested Albert West and Bobby Frank 
Caldwell. Other officers hurried to the area to 
search for the man in the black slicker. 

West and Caldwell admitted the man with 
them was Bohannon. They said he'd offered 
them $100 to drive him to Stilwell, 25 miles 
east of Tahlequah. They hid the fugitive in 
the car and left Eufaula at 6:30 Sunday. They 
asked him to get in the trunk when they 
drove through Muskogee. At Stilwell, Bohan- 
non couldn't find the friends he was looking 
for, so he told them to take him back to 
Muskogee. In Tahlequah, halfway between 
the two towns, they saw the car behind them, 
and thinking it might be police, they pulled 
over to let it pass. Officers in the oncoming 
patrol car spotted the license plate. When they 
turned around, Bohannon bolted. 

They were arrested at 2:30 a.m. Monday. 
By 4:30 a.m. police were thick as flies in 
southwestern Tahlequah. Forty FBI agents, 
troopers, and police from Muskogee and 
Tahlequah combed the area. 

They sent for bloodhounds from McAlester. 

In the search, they found a pair of prison 
overshoes in mud near the lot where Bohan- 
non fled. He must have left them so he could 
run faster. , 

At dawn, the bloodhounds 'took up the 
chase. Above them two highway patrol planes 
buzzed at treetop height, in constant touch by 
radio with the ground posse. 

The dogs led them across lots and over 
fences to the outer edge of town. They came 
to a pasture where grazing cattle saw the 
dogs and, mistaking them for coyotes on a 
daylight prowl for calves, ran after them. 
The cattle bellowed and butted at the dodging 
dogs, throwing the animals off scent. The trail 
was lost. 

A truck driver reported he'd seen Bohannon 
on the edge of town just before daybreak. The 
man was under a streetlight and the truck 
driver recognized him at once. 

Lieutenant Dave Faulkner, head of the 
highway patrol's Tulsa district, said if Bohan- 
non wasn't found soon he'd start a house to 
house search of that area of town. 

Later in the day, they knocked on every 
door in the neighborhood. If the occupant 
seemed nervous or suspicious, the officers 
searched the house. Without results. Bohannon 
had escaped again. 

At 3:30 P.M. a woman in Locust Grove, 
about 30 miles northwest of Tahlequah, re- 
ported she'd seen a man who looked like 
Bohannon cross her yard. Thirty minutes later, 
an attendant at a service station just outside 
Locust Grove called police and said he saw 
him. 

The posse moved to the Locust Grove area, 



changing roadblocks from Tahlequah highways 
to the Locust Grove roads. 

Tension was at fever-pitch. For fifty miles 
around, people were making frantic calls to 
policemen, reporting they had seen Bohannon. 
It was impossible to tell which direction to 
move, because the calls were coming in equal 
numbers from all directions. As soon as people 
in Stilwell found out that Bohannon had been 
seeking friends there, they began seeing him in 
great numbers. 

'"THE next stretch on the tension sent a flurry 
of panic through eastern Oklahoma. On 
Tuesday, January 18, the day after the Tahle- 
quah search, Grover Whitten opened a letter 
from his mailbox in Broken Bow, near Okla- 
homa's southeastern corner. His mouth set in 
an angry fine as he read the message. Then he 
folded it and put it back in the envelope and 
took it to the deputy sheriff, H. E. Stewart, 
son of former Sheriff O. F. Stewart who in- 
vestigated the murder of Grover's brother, 
Deputy Jasper Whitten, who Bohannon killed 
20 years before. 

The letter was typewritten. There was no 
handwriting, not even in the signature. 

"Dear Grover; . 

"I guess you are somewhat surprised to hear 
from me. But since you have been so interested 
in blocking my parole, I want to say this to 
you, and I mean every word of it. I feel I 
have paid my debt to society. Now that I am 
out once more, I know that I do not have 
much to lose. 

"But keep this in mind. I am paying you a 
visit. After that I don't care what happens 
to me. Should I go the hard way, I am go- 
ing to carry someone with me and you are 
one of them. 

"Signed, Julius Bohannon." 

The postmark was Oklahoma City. 

Immediately, a batch of phone calls came 
in from Oklahoma City. People remembered 
seeing a man of Bohannon's description. 

In Cherokee County, Attorney Jim Whyte 
was still questioning West and Caldwell. They 
were charged with aiding a criminal in flight. 
West protested. Once, he said, they'd passed a 
parked police car, and he deliberately ran a 
red light, hoping the police would stop him 
and take Bohannon. "But they didn't pay any 
attention," he added. 

The next evening, Wednesday, almost 36 
hours after Whitten received his letter, an- 
other flurry of calls came in at Tahlequah 
police headquarters. Four people reported see- 
ing him on a country road in a rough wooded 
section 17 miles southwest of Tahlequah. Fifty 
officers rushed to the area and blocked off a 
square to surround and search. 

They combed the brush all night. The 
bloodhounds could find no trail. Troopers 
Fred Henry and Ed J. Edwards helped circle 
the roads around and through the square in 
their patrol car. There was no sign of a man. 

At daybreak, the two patrolmen parked 
the car and started on foot. They doggedly 
checked all bouses, barns and heavy under- 
brush, knowing that every step might be 
watched by Bohannon. He'd said he'd never 
be taken alive, and he'd shot down officers be- 
fore. They might crowd him in a corner 
without realizing it and be killed before they 
saw him. 

They spotted a shack, buried back in the 
woods. Quietly they slipped around it, and 
found both the front and back doors locked 
from the inside. They took a knife and slipped 
the blade through™ the crack where the door 



closed, forcing the latch up on the inside. They 
jerked open the door and stood back. 

Quietly, they slid through the doorway. The 
sun was just rising, and the inside was dark- 
gray. In the semi-darkness they saw a figure 
on the bed, wrapped in a blanket. 

"Get up!" they demanded. "Police officers." 

There was no movement from the bed. 

Fearing a sudden burst of gunfire from the 
blanket in the darkness, they backed toward 
the door. Edwards held a pistol, and Henry's 
shotgun was trained on the bed. They stepped 
outside. While one officer waited there, the 
other went back to the patrol car for a flash- 
light so they would at least see a gun if one 
were there. 

When the trooper came back, he flashed the 
beam inside on the bed and walked back in. 

The blanket moved. A man rose up in the 
bed. It was Bohannon. 

"It's all right," he announced softly, with 
great dignity. "I'm the man you want." 

He was unarmed. 

It was noon when they delivered him inside 
the walls of the state penitentiary. He was 
polite, clean-shaven, his graying hair immacu- 
late. He turned to his captors, the highway 
patrolmen, and shook their hands. 
. "I want to thank you for the nice way you 
treated me." 

Bohannon denied to everyone that he'd 
been helped during his escape. When asked 
about Caldwell and West, he shook his head. 
"I don't know anything about it and don't 
know either of those two men." 

He refused to give any details about how 
he escaped. But he said, "I was double-crossed 
from the time I started out." Questioned fur- 
ther, he said the double-cross was about pay- 
offs, but would say no more. 

He had three $100 bills and a $10 bill when 
he was captured. 

He said he hadn't eaten during the ten days 
since he left prison, although he seemed in ■ 
very good condition. "I don't know another 
man my age who could stand it," he said. 

His legs were scratched and swollen. He'd 
spent the last three or four days circling 
Tahlequah like it was "magnetic. Everything 
was against me, even the weather." 

Clouds hid the sun so he couldn't tell di- 
rection by it. "I passed the same farm twice." 

D E was as polite as ever. "When I left 
here, ray freedom was all I wanted. I did 
not commit one single crime, although I might 
have made a getaway if I had committed a 
crime. I spent the last days looking for a 
telephone. I wanted to call the warden or a 
friend so he could call the warden and tell him 
where I was. I decided I had done the wrong 
thing. The last man I talked to before I was 
captured was to ask for a telephone. 

"It's getting harder and tougher each time 
I escape. Each time is a little shorter. If run- 
ning is the only kind of life outside, then I 
don't want any more of that." 

He apologized for bringing criticism to 
Warden Waters and the prison. "This is my 
home. I will never try again." 

His home was assigned in solitary confine- 
ment in the building known officially as "Ad- 
ministrative Security" and known to convicts 
as "Little Alcatraz." 

As the guards led Bohannon toward his 
cell, he still denied writing the threatening 
letter to Grover Whitten. 

"It is fantastic. I have no ill-will towards 
any human being. Someone has something 
against me." 



Headquarters 
Lineup 

By Larry Roberts 

What do you know about crime? The 
better informed you are, the more valu- 
able you become as a citizen in your 
community. Test your knowledge. Mark 
an X beside your answers. 

1- What are convicts in our prisons 
like? 

□ (a) They make up an average 

cross-section of the under- 
world. 

□ (b) They're below average com- 

pared to the run of profes- 
sional criminals. 

□ (c) They are mentally superior to 

criminals at large. 

i. How do our crime statistics stack 
up with those of European countries? 

□ (a) The U. S. crime record is not 

as bad as Italy's which is the 
highest in Europe. 

□ (b) Our crime rate is higher than 

in Italy and ten times worse 
than in Norway and Sweden. 

□ (c) The crime rate in the U. S. is 

no higher than it is in Europe. 

3. Do you know this man? Ten years 
ago in Washington, D. C. T he drowned 
auburn-haired Nancy Boyer in a bathtub. 
In February. 1945. only a month before 




he had drowned red-haired Blanche Zim- 
merman in Chicago. Christmas Eve, 1944, 
he had celebrated in New Orleans by 
drowning Laura Fischer, the first of his 
red-haired bathtub victims. The previous 
15 Christmases he had celebrated with 
turkey and ice cream for dinner in the 
Jackson, Mich., state prison, for kidnap- 
ing. It was on November 27, 1944, as a 
trusty, that he was sent to the bank with 
$750 in cash his fellow inmates had con- 
tributed to a war bond drive, but he never 
arrived. He went after those red-headed 
women. 

4. Is there much blackmailing today? 



5- What type of victims do black- 
mailers select? 

□ (a) Only the wealthy. Small fry 

wouldn't be worth the trouble. 
D (b) Anyone — even a poor man may 
fall prey to a blackmailer. 

B» Suppose you have innocently be- 
come involved in a situation which could 
make things uncomfortable for you if it 
became generally known and you have . 
been threatened with exposure by a black- 
mailer. To what law enforcement agency 
should you turn for help? 

□ (a) A private detective agency. 

□ (b) Your own police department 

□ (c) The FBI. 

7. A girl accepts a ride across a state 
line with an acquaintance she picked up 
or by hitchhiking. Then she threatens to 
turn him over to the police as a violator of 
the Mann Act if he doesn't pay her off. 
Is this a common racket today? 

□ (a) Yes. This happens often 

enough that men should be 
wary of casual pickups. 

□ (b) No. This form of blackmail 

went out with Prohibition. 

8. Suppose a prisoner at police head- 
quarters slays an officer with his own 
service revolver while the chief and other 
policemen witness the shooting. Would 
that slayer be entitled to put the tax- 
payers to the expense of a full jury trial 
just because he pleads not guilty? 

□ (a) Yes. This applies to any killer 

— no matter how obviously 
guilty nor how many eyewit- 
nesses there are. 

□ (b) No. Under these circumstances, 

the sworn statements of the 
police chief and the other offi- 
cial eyewitnesses before a judge 
would be more than enough to 
establish the slayer's guilt. 

9. Does a policeman have the right to 
walk into your home, go into your bed- 
room, look under the bed, open the closet, 
then walk out without having first shown 
a search warrant? 

□ (a) Yes — if he's looking for some 

dangerous criminal or the loot 
of a big bank robbery. 

□ (b) Positively not — no matter what 

he's after. He must have a 
search warrant with him giv- 
ing him special permission to 
go through your property. 

10. Would you say that drug addicts 
are responsible for a good half of the 
crimes which take place in this country? 

□ (a) Yes. At least half of our major 

crimes are committed by ad- 
dicts. 

□ (b) No. Most addicts are more of 

a menace to themselves than 
to society and are responsible 
for only such offenses as petty 
thievery and the like. 
{Answers on page 82) 



□ (a) Yes, as much as there ever was. 

□ (b) No. The FBI has driven this 

dirty business virtually out of 
existence. 



Where Is Lola Celli? 

continued from pog« 31 

When she heard bim coming up the walk, she 
picked up her suitcase and bid it behind the 
archway in the dining room. But Felice saw 
a corner of it and laughed. 'I know Sis is 
home, even though she's trying to fool me,' 
he said and then Lola came out from where 
she was hiding and ran up to him and hugged 
him." 

The family spent the evening together — 
"talking and laughing," Mrs. Celli says — 
with Lola doing most of the talking, telling 
about her job as a home economics instructor 
at a West Mansfield school, telling about her 
roommate there, and about all the fun they 
had together, sitting down at the piano at 
one point and playing a few of her father's 
favorite Italian songs, growing sad only once 
— when she was told that her childhood friend, 
a 24-year-old doctor named Anthony Melfi. 
who had suffered a severe attack of influenza 
in December, had been sent back to the hos- 
pital recently because of complications. 

Mr. and Mrs. Celli were the first to go to 
bed that night. Then Felice, tired from a day 
of study and work, turned in. And finally, 
both Lola and Elda retired. 

"The next morning," Mrs. Celli recalls, 
"after my husband and Felice had left the 
house, Lola and I had coffee together in the 
kitchen. Lola said she thought she would go 
downtown to one of the stores there and open 
a charge account. She wanted to do this so 
she could have her name placed on a hosiery 
list." (It wasn't long after World War II and 
nylons, still in short supply, were virtually 
rationed by department stores throughout the 
country.) 

"I started to mop the kitchen floor," Mrs. 
Celli says. ."Lola, who'd gone upstairs to get 
dressed, came down while I was mopping. 
I noticed that she had on an old skirt and I 
asked her why she hadn't put on one of her 
better ones. 

" 'Oh,' she said, 'I'm only-going, to shop a 
little and come right back, Mama. Anyway, 
my coat will hide the skirt.' 

"She said goodbye. I went on with my work 
and I heard tbe door close. It was about 10:30 
that morning." 

'THE Celli house is on West Third Ave- 
1 nue, in the middle of the block. She turned 
west, crossed the street and started to walk 
up the block. She was seen by a neighbor of 
the Celli's as she walked. The neighbor had 
been standing near a ground-floor window of 
his house, putting on h ; s coat, preparing to go 
downtown, too. 

A minute or so later, he was walking down 
his front steps. "I turned left then, too," be 
says. "I could still see Lola, about two blocks 
ahead of me, in her gray fur coat and red 
shoes. I decided that she was going to catch 
the same bus I would take, the one that stops 
at West Third Avenue and Cambridge Boule- 
vard. I remember looking down Third Avenue 
as I crossed it. I could still see Lola. She was 
walking toward Cambridge Boulevard." 

When he got to tbe bus stop, however, Lola 
wasn't there. Police later talked to the driver 
of the bus which had pulled out a few min- 
utes before the neighbor's bus arrived. The 
driver said that he was certain that no one 
matching Lola Celli's description had boarded 
his bus at the Third Avenue corner. 



Mrs. Celli became worried about her daugh- 
ter late that afternoon. At first she'd thought 
that Lola would be home in time for lunch. 
Then she thought that maybe she'd met a 
friend downtown and had stopped in for a 
bite with him or her. Then she thought that 
maybe she'd gone to a movie or had decided 
to spend all of the $60 she was carrying at the 
time and was still shopping. This would have 
been rare, since Lola had always been one of 
those sensible girls who shopped well but spar- 
ingly and who liked to save her money. 

But still, Mrs. Celli figured, still a young 
girl back in the big city after a month. . . . 

By 5 o'clock, however, the woman was def- 
initely worried and when her husband, Mich- 
ael, came home at 5:30 she was near tears. 

Michael Celli tried to comfort his wife. 
Nothing was wrong, he told her. Lola would 
be back soon and everything would be all 
right. 

But by 9 o'clock that night there was no 
sign of Lola and now all of the Cellis were 
worried. They phoned the police. 

Within the next few hours, news of Lola's 
disappearance had spread throughout the 
neighborhood. And by midnight the first few 
of the hundreds of tips that were to pour into 
police headquarters during the next nine years 
were jotted down and investigated. 

"I think the girl was kidnaped," a middle- 
aged woman told Chief Livingston that night. 
"I saw it, this afternoon. I was driving along 
Olentangy Boulevard (in the vicinity of the 
Celli home) and I passed a car in which a 
man and a woman were having a terrible fight. 
I'm sure now that he was trying to kidnap 
her." 

Livingston asked the woman if she remem- 
bered anything about the car. 

Yes, the woman sajd. It was a red Dodge 
coupe and its right front window was broken. 

A little while later, a man phoned the chief. 
He said that he'd been walking along Olen- 
tangy that afternoon and "I saw a girl in a 
car who appeared to be struggling with a man, 
the driver." 

Could be describe the car? 

It was red, the man said. And one of its 
windows was broken. 

"And later," the man said, "as I continued 
walking, I came across a red shoe lying in tbe 
gutter. I didn't pick it up. But I remember 
seeing it there and wondering about it." 

Although the man led them back to the spot 
— and although a woman said that she, too, 
had seen a red shoe lying in the street at about 
that spot and at about that time that after- 
noon — the shoe was never found. 

On the following morning, Sunday, Toledo 
newspapers gave the Lola Celli disappearance 
story front-page play. They ran a picture of 
the girl and described what she'd been wearing 
the last time she was seen — a gray fur coat, 
gray fur hat, aqua skirt with faint red stripes 
and red shoes. She was five-feet-four and 
weighed 115 pounds. 

The newspaper accounts mentioned the 
couple in the red Dodge and the red shoe that 
had been seen in the Olentangy Boulevard 
gutter. 

One reader, an air force captain, phoned 
police headquarters at a. few minutes after 
10 o'clock. He'd just been reading about the 
case, he said. He had some information that 
he thought might be useful. 

At about 11 o'clock the morning before, he 
said, he'd been driving along Olentangy River 
Road. At one point he was cruising directly 
behind a red Dodge coupe. He noticed that 



the driver and a girl beside him were having 
an argument. With his free arm the driver had 
struck the girl with such force that she fell to 
her side, and her foot shot through the open 
window, wearing a red shoe. 

"I didn't know what to make out of what 
was going on," the captain said. "Then, before 
I knew it, the Dodge turned east on Morse 
Road." 

"You didn't follow it?" 

"I couldn't," the captain said. "But I did 
check the license number and I wrote it on 
the back of a book of matches." 

"Where is it?" 

The captain confessed that he'd somehow 
lost the match book. But he did remember the 
prefix and some of the numerals od the license. 

A three-week check was made of license 
numbers. Those approximating the numerals 
the captain had supplied were narrowed down 
to 85. All 85 cars were checked personally by 
officers throughout the state. None of them 
was a red Dodge coupe. 

Later that Sunday, Lola's best and oldest 
friend told police about a phone conversation 
she'd had with the missing girl on Friday, a 
few hours after she'd gotten into town from 
West Mansfield. 

"CHE sounded exactly like herself," the girl 
said. "Vivacious, happy, friendly. . . ." 
Asked to recall exactly what was said by 
them over the phone, she gave this descrip- 
tion: 

Friend: "How are you, Lola?" 

Lola: "Oh, I'm just fine." 

Friend: "Did you know that Dr. Melfi is 
back in Grant Hospital?" 

Lola: "I knew that he was going back. He 
told me so when he left the hospital and went 
home three weeks ago." 

Friend: "Are you going to visit him?" 

Lola: "I wanted to, but I have so many 
things to do this weekend. I'm going to send 
him a card." 

Friend: (after a little more talk about the 
sick doctor) "How are you getting along at 
school?" 

Lola: "Oh, fine." 

Friend: "You haven't answered my last let- 
ter. When are you going to ?" 

Lola: "I've been terribly busy. But I will 
answer it the first chance I have. Honest." 

A few more questions about things in gen- 
eral, the girl said, and that was it. She re- 
peated that the entire talk had been normal 
and friendly, that the only note of sadness was 
struck when they talked about the ailing Dr. 
Melfi. 

Did she think, the friend was asked, that 
there might have been any romantic interest 
between Lola and the doctor. 

She shook her head. The two were friends, 
she said. They went to a few parties together, 
but it was never anything serious. "We con- 
fided in each other," she told the officers. "And 
Lola never mentioned any boyfriends to me. 
I believe if she had had one, she would have 
told me." 

"Nothing really between her and Dr. Melfi 
then ?" 

"No. I would have known." 

A few hours after this talk between Lola's 
girlfriend and the police, a doctor was sum- 
moned into Dr. Anthony Melfi's room at 
Grant Hospital. The young man's condition 
had taken a change for the worse. The doc- 
tor called for an oxygen tent. But before it 
arrived, Anthony Melfi was dead. 

The following day, Monday, Chief Living- 



stem visited the Cellis. He wanted to know 
everything about Lola — everything. 

Lola, he learned, had been an ideal daugh- 
ter, extremely devoted to her family. She had 
been a superior student in high school and 
college and had majored in languages. At one 
time, a little more than a year earlier, she had 
told her parents that she was thinking of 
putting her knowledge of languages to use, 
that she thought she might apply for a job as 
an interpreter with some branch of the gov- ■ 
eminent and get a free trip overseas. Her 
parents bad advised her to try teaching. Just 
for a year, they'd told her. Then, if she still 
wanted to be an interpreter, she could. 

Lola agreed to this. She was inclined to do 
whatever her people wanted her to, Livingston 
was told. 

He advised the Cellis that a nation-wide 
alarm had been issued on Lola, that he hoped 
that he would have some word on her soon. 

When he got back to his office Lola's room- 
mate from West Mansfield, also a school- 
teacher, was there waiting for him. The chief 
and the girl talked for more than two hours, 
but the only lead she was able to supply was 
that at one time Lola had mentioned that she 
was interested in applying for a job as inter- 
preter with Pan American Airways. She didn't 
know whether Lola had ever followed up the 
idea. » 

Chief Livingston phoned Pan American that 
afternoon and during the course of the next 
week tried all of the leading airlines compa- 
nies throughout the country. But none of 
them had ever beard of, or received any kind 
of application from an Ohio girl named Lola 
Celli.. 

rpHE fact that Lota seemed so bent on be- 
coming an interpreter — and, in all prob- 
ability, on traveling, prompted the chief to ask 
the Cellis if there was any chance that Lola 
might have decided to take a trip. He asked 
the family if they had any relatives in Italy. 
They did. He was given the names of the 
cities and towns where both Mr. and Mrs. 
Celli had relatives. Mr. Celli added that he 
had a brother living in Philadelphia. There 
was a remote possibility that if Lola had taken 
a trip of any sort she might stop there for a 
visit. 

Mr. Celli's brother was called immediately. 
He said that he bad neither seen nor heard 
from Lola, but that he would most certainly 
get in touch with his brother if he did. 

A cable was sent to central police headquar- 
ters in Rome, Italy, requesting that orders be 
issued to police officials in the cities and towns 
where the Cellis had relatives to ask these 
people if they had seen or heard from their 
American cousin, Lola. Nothing ever came 
of this phase of the investigation. 

Nothing came, either, of another investiga- 
tion which was begun when a girlfriend of 
Lola's informed police that it was her belief 
that Lola, a devout Catholic, had gone off to 
a convent to study to become a nun. Leading 
clergymen in the Columbus diocese were ap- 
proached, but informed police that Lola Celli 
had not entered any of the local convents. 
They said, however, that they would get in 
touch with convents throughout the country 
with instructions that they be notified if a 
girl answering Lola's description ever ap- 
peared. One never did. 

On Tuesday afternoon, March 4 — 11 days 
after Lola's disappearance — a telephone call 
came in for Chief Livingston. 
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"Don't worry about Lola," a man's voice 
said. "She is in Columbus and is all right." 
Then he hung up. 

Livingston traced the call to a corner drug- 
store in downtown Columbus. He and two 
detectives rushed to the store. It was crowded 
and the two clerks on duty said they had no 
idea who had been using the pay phone in 
the rear within the past half hour. 

The chief announced later that the call 
could have been the work of a crank. "You 
can't be sure, though," he said. "You can 
never be too sure." 

That night the Grandview City Council 
met in the city hall. The main topic on the 
agenda was Lola Celli and what could be done 
about finding- her. First the councilman talked 
about the possibility of making an addition to 
the rewards already pledged towards a solu- 
tion of the case (members of Columbus' Italo- 
American colony had given about $500; the 
Franklin County Commissioners had posted 
$100- for information leading to finding the 
girl). 

The suggestion that the town hire a private 
detective was brought up. The discussion was 
lively and the adoption of the idea looked 
promising at first, but the city solicitor said 
that he did not recommend hiring private de- 
tectives at that point, that he had great con- 
fidence in the Grandview police department 
and in the way they had handled the case. 

Three tips came in the next day, Wednesday, 
March S. All of them sounded typically ur- 
gent. 

The first was a phone call from a man who 
said: "I guess it's time I told you," he and 
Lola, he said, had gotten married the day she 
disappeared and that they were now living 
in the Hilltop, a suburb of Columbus. Po- 
lice checked the address the man had given. 
There was no such address. 

The second, another phone call, came from 
a man who said that Lola had married a 
young fellow and was living in Circleville, a 
town 25 miles south of Columbus. Lola's 
brother, Felice, who was at headquarters when 
this call came in, accompanied a detective to 
the address. A young woman opened the 
door. She had brown hair and brown eyes. 
She was about five feet four inches tall and 
weighed about 115 pounds. l But she wasn't 
Lola Celli. 

'"PHE last tip came from a woman who said 
* that she'd been too frightened to say any- 
thing before, but that at about the time of 
the girl's disappearance she'd noticed a red 
car in the area of Twin Lakes, in nearby 
Delaware County, that the first time she'd 
noticed the car there had been a man and 
woman riding in it, that the second time she 
saw it — about an hour later — only the driver, 
the man, was in the car. 

Officers from Grandview and Delaware and 
Franklin County sheriff's deputies immedi- 
ately began to drag portions of the lake. But 
their search was fruitless and after a few days 
they gave up. 

Early one morning in mid-April, nearly two 
months after the disappearance, Michael Celli 
arrived at police headquarters and announced 
that he thought he had just seen his daughter. 

For some reason the incident was kept quiet 
for a few weeks. But a reporter eventually 
got wind of what had happened and went to 
see Mr. Celli. The old man shook his head. 
"It was a hazy day," he said, sadly. "It was 
about 6:45 in the morning. I saw a girl in a 



car that looked like Lola. I reported it to the 
police in an attempt to intensify the search 
for my daughter. I felt that the police had 
relaxed their efforts. . . . 

"Now I know it wasn't Lola. I realized ' 
this a few days after I thought I had seen 
her. But, when you are looking so hard 
for someone, many people begin to look like 
that person." 

A month later, on the night of May 20, 
Mr. Celli, his wife and their two remaining 
children announced that they were storing 
Lola's clothing in three large boxes and put- 
ting them away "so she'll find everything just 
as she left it when she comes back." 

"I can't look at Lola's clothes any more," 
said Mrs. Celli, exhausted from worry and 
fear ( and under a doctor's almost constant 
care. "She made most of them herself." Then 
she said: "God has blessed us, but this wait- 
ing is agony." 

Said Mr. Celli as he fingered one of the 
girl's jackets: "We know that Lola would 
want us to take good care of her things. It 
is hard for us to see reminders of her. Pack- 
ing them away will be better for all of us." 

And so the three boxes went into a closet 
and the CeUis continued to wait and the po- 
lice continued to work on the case. 

In February of 1947, a year after the dis- 
appearance, a reporter from the Columbus 
Citizen visited the Cellis. They sat in the liv- 
ing room, the reporter on the bench of the 
piano Lola had once played. He addressed 
most of his questions to Felice, the missing 
girl's brother. 

"Do you think it could have been suicide?" 
the reporter asked. 

"No," Felice said. "Lola was a happy girl. 
Why would she commit suicide? If she'd com- 
mitted suicide they would have found the 
body, wouldn't they?" 

"Do you think she might have suffered 
amnesia?" the reporter asked. "The pressure 
of her studies and everything considered?" 

"I don't believe that," Felice said. "People 
say now that Lola was a nervous girl. She 
wasn't. She was a lively girl, yes; but people 
who didn't really know her mistook her energy 
for nervousness." 

"Could she have run away because of an 
argument she had had with the family?" the 
reporter asked next. 

"I think we are an exceptional family," 
Felice said. "We never have had serious argu- 
ments. We bickered once in a while, just like 
any normal family. But Lola loved her home 
and her family, loved them very much. . . . 

"Let's pretend that Lola did willingly run 
away," Felice went on to say. "Would she 
leave without enough money and dressed in 
her old clothes? Would she walk out with- 
out a suitcase? All of her clothes, except 
those she was wearing, were found here and 
at her room in West Mansfield." 

"Could she have gone to stay with a rela- 
tive, perhaps ?" the reporter asked. "How 
about her uncle, the doctor in Philadelphia?" 

"My uncle," Felice said, "has called us 
periodically and he has been terribly grieved 
over Lola's disappearance." 

"Maybe," the 'reporter said, "maybe Lola 
accepted a ride in an automobile and was 
then kidnaped?" 

Felice shook his head. "Lola wasn't the 
type to accept rides with someone she didn't 
know very well," he said. He shrugged. 
"Yet," be said, "that seems to be the only 
reasonable theory. Maybe that did happen." 



"If that did happen and Lola was mur- 
dered," the reporter said, gently, "where is 
the body ? A body is difficult to hide." 

"Yes, I agree," said Felice. "Yet what else 
can we think ? God knows we want to believe 
that Lola is alive and well." 

The next two years passed by slowly for 
the Cellis — and Chief Livingston's men. The 
tips, some of them from crackpots, but many 
well-meant, had slacked off to an average of 
one a month and people in Grandview who 
had shown tremendous interest in the case at 
the beginning shook their heads now and 
seemed to feel that the case would never be 
solved and that there would be no further 
developments. 

They were wrong — or at least, partly wrong 
— because there were developments in the fu- 
ture which would bring hope back to the 
hearts of the Cellis and to the officers who 
had worked on the case. 

QNE big development took place on May 6, 
1949, a little more than three years after 
the disappearance. Three children, out playing 
in the woods bordering a part of Olentangy 
River Road— along which the red Dodge 
coupe with the fighting couple had driven that 
February day back in 1946 — came across a 
human skeleton and notified police. It was 
obvious to the officers who arrived on the 
scene that the skeleton was a woman's, and 
that it had been in the brush for quite a 
while, a number of years, perhaps. They 
shipped it off to Ohio State University where 
pathologists examined it carefully. It was a 
few days before their report was ready. The 
report was disappointing, as far as Grandview 
police were concerned. The body, the report 
stated, was definitely that of a woman who 
had been between the ages of 55 and 65. 

In June, the following month, an excited 
middle-aged woman in Riverside, Cal., told a 
local detective that she had just heard 
about the Lola Celli case out in Ohio and 
thought her former husband might be im- 
plicated in the girl's disappearance. He had 
moved to Toledo shortly after their divorce, 
she said, and she intimated that he was just 
the kind of man who would get involved in 
something like this. 

Riverside detectives phoned J. B. Keitz, 
Grandview's mayor. Mayor Keitz passed the 
information on to Chief Livingston who be- 
gan an immediate investigation. 

It was learned that the man was not living 
in Columbus, that his ex-wife really didnit 
know where he Was, that every time she heard 
about any kind of crime anywhere in the 
country she immediately tied it up with her 
former husband in hopes of locating him. The 
reason? He had taken off with her baby son 
after their divorce and she was desperate to 
find the child. 

The next false alarm came in August of 
1950 when Felice Celli— 30 years old now and 
an engineer with the Chemical Research 
Foundation of Ohio State University — was 
looking through a trade publication one morn- 
ing and suddenly noticed a picture of a girl 
who, he said, "startlingly resembled my sis- 
ter." The firm which used the picture oper- 
ated in Dayton, some 50 miles from Columbus. 
A friend there investigated and found out 
that the picture had been taken in New York 
City, that it was of a girl who worked as 
secretary for a large New York firm. 

Felice showed his father the picture that 
night. The old man looked at it, long and 



bard. Then he said: "Tomorrow, Felice, you 
and I go to New York. I must see this^ 
girl." 

They were in New York two mornings 
later. They got into a cab and gave the 
driver the address of a large office building in 
the downtown financial district. They were 
nervous as they walked into the building, as 
they asked an elevator starter where they 
could find the offices of the company they 
wanted. 

"Finally, we were led into the office where 
the girl was sitting at a typewriter," Felice 
says. "We looked at her. We could see im- 
mediately that while she resembled Lola, she 
was much younger than Lola would be now. 
We looked . . . and then we left and, without 
saying much, we took a train back home." 

Three-and-a-half years later, in January, 
1953, a reporter from the Columbus Citizen 
drove out to the Celli residence for a talk 
with the family. The reporter reminded them 
that in less than a month Lola would have 
been missing for seven years, that the passing 
of seven years is sufficient time for Probate 
Court to declare the girl legally dead. 

Felice Celli summed up the family's attitude 
to this by saying: 

"If someone you love dies, you finally ac- 
cept it. But this is different. We don't know 
whether Lola is dead or alive. It is something 
we live with always. . . ." 

He added: "We miss Lola all the time. But 
our sadness deepens at Christmas. From then 
on we feel worse, because we know we soon 
must face another anniversary." 

In the summer of that year — long after the 
seventh anniversary of Lola's disappearance 
had come and gone — Grandview Police Chief 
Livingston got what seemed to be a strong 
tip. It came by phone from a Columbus 
businessman in Chicago for a few days. The 
man phoned to say that he thought he'd just 
seen Lola Celli. 

"TJE told me he saw a woman he was sure 
was Lola leave the subway in the gar- 
ment manufacturing district," the chief says. 
"He was so sure, be said, that he stayed in the 
city another day, just to go back and check 
again. He did, and this time when he saw her 
he was convinced he'd been right, that it was 
Lola." 

That day, Chief Livingston took a train to 
Chicago and at 5 o'clock that afternoon he 
and the informant had dinner and planned 
their work for the next day. 

At eight the following morning they sta- 
tioned themselves at the subway entrance. At 
8:35 the man spotted the woman whom he 
thought might be Lola. He had just begun to 
point her out to Livingston when she got 
lost in the rush of the early-morning crowds. 

Livingston had an idea — to check every 
building and every office in the area. They 
started at 9 o'clock, looked around all that 
morning, took out a few minutes for lunch, 
began looking around again and, finally — at 
2:10 p.m. — found the girl. 

She sat at a machine, making aprons. She 
was about 30 years old, brown-haired and 
brown-eyed and very pretty. 

Chief Livingston walked up to her and 
asked: "Are you Lola Celli?" 

The girl looked at him for a moment, then 
over at a girl who sat at the machine next 
to hers. 

The second girl smiled. "Whatever you 
want to ask her," she said, "youU have to 
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ask me first. This one's just over from 
Greece. She doesn't understand English yet." 

Livingston looked back at the brown-haired 
girl. "Just tell her," he said, softly, "tell her 
I'm sorry for having interrupted her work." 

Then' he and the other man walked away. 

It was on February 23, 1954 — the eighth 
anniversary of Lola's disappearance and a lit- 
tle more than six months after the Chicago 
incident — when Chief Livingston heard from 
an elderly widower in East Columbus who 
insisted that he had seen Lola Celli. 

She had come around to his house that 
morning, the old man said, taking orders for 
silverware. The man had said no, he didn't 
want any silver, he told the chief; but be 
hadn't been able to stop staring at the young 
woman as she talked to him. He'd asked her 
if she'd like to step in out of the' cold for a 
few minutes. She'd said yes, all right. They'd 
chatted for a while and, although he hadn't 
asked her her name, the old man had found 
out that she was married and that her hus- 
band was a captain in the air force. * 

The old man had continued to stare at her, 
he said, to try to figure out where he'd seen 
her before. 

"And then I remembered," he told the chief. 
"She looked exactly like this Grandview girl 
who's been missing ail these years, whose 
picture they run in the papers every once in 
a while- ... I didn't say anything to her 
about this for fear she'd get frightened. But 
I inquired a little more and I found out that 
her husband is stationed at the Lockbourne 
Army Air Force base here. I thought you 
could take it from there." 

Chief Livingston drove out to the base. He 



talked with the air force provost marshal, 
explaining the case. The provost marshal 
said that he was sorry, but that any informa- 
tion about any of his officers was strictly 
confidential. 

The chief spent the next few days trying to 
track down the young woman by contacting 
silverware order houses throughout the state. 
Finally, he hit on the right one. The manager 
there toid him that the young woman who 
had been working East Columbus on February 
23 was indeed the wife of an air force captain, 
that she was allegedly from Flint, Mich., that, 
as the chief was to say later, "she had a small 
oval face like Lola's, she had majored in 
Spanish at school, that — again like Lola — she 
weighed 115 to 120 pounds and was five-feet 
four-inches tall." 

¥ IVINGSTON asked the manager to send 
him a sample of the young woman's hand- 
writing. It arrived in the mail two days later. 
The chief got a sample of Lola's script from 
the Cellis and assigned a handwriting expert 
at the Ohio crime laboratory to compare them. 

The study of the scripts showed 12 points 
of comparison. 

"I was very excited by this time," Chief 
Livingston says. "I thought it was time to 
.check personally with this young lady now. I 
had her address and drove out to see her. I 
knocked on her front door and waited. The 
door opened after a minute or so. 

"I got a violent start when I saw her. I 
jumped nearly two feet off the ground. I 
thought I had made it. I thought it was Lola. 

"But then I talked to the young lady and 
gradually I realized that it wasn't Lola at all. 



"It was strange. The young lady took it all 
as a big joke. But I could have cried." 

The next year was the quietest of all the 
years which bad preceded it — fewer tips, fewer 
leads, fewer hopes. 

And at the end of that year, on Saturday, 
January 15, 1955, in a quiet room at While 
Cross Hospital, Michael Celli — Lola's white- 
haired and prematurely -aged father, rushed 
there a few days earlier after suffering from a 
cerebral hemorrhage stroke — stared up at his 
family around him, then looked at the closed 
door to the room a few yards away, whispered 
something and closed his eyes and died. 

Many people expected that Lola, if she were 
still alive, would come to her father's funeral. 

They waited that morning in the funeral 
parlor and later that morning in the church 
during the solemn high requiem mass and, 
later, at the cemetery. 

But as the priest intoned his last prayer 
over the old man's grave and the cemetery 
workmen stood by, waiting for the signal to 
lower the casket, it seemed obvious to every- 
one that Lola was not going to appear. 

This February there was another anniver- 
sary of Lola's disappearance, and this was the 
most anguished of them. It seemed certain 
now that Lola was not coming back and that 
her family would never know what happened 
on that black Saturday in 1946. But for that 
family which has lived with this tragedy for 
so long, there was still hope. If Lola is alive, 
if she is able, she will come home some day. 

And if she can't return maybe there is some- 
one — some place — who knows why and who 
will tell this grieving family and relieve their 
torturing doubts. 



That Sweet Big City Sue 

continued from page 47 



The next night Ken Faulkner came by for a 
date. He nearly fell over when he saw Sue, 
she looked so lovely. 

And Sue couldn't help feeling something 
warm inside. He was still boyishly handsome, 
still attractive — even though his thick shock 
of dark hair needed more careful combing 
and his brown suit, while all right for Stod- 
dard County, certainly hadn't cost him any 
$200, the price Jack always paid for his hand- 
tailored jobs. 

Ken felt proud as a peacock as he gave Sue 
his hand and led her to his car. It was a new 
Chevrolet. "Dad got it last month," he said. 
"Sure drives swell." 

Sue thought about Jack's fancy Cadillac. 
"It's real nice, Ken," she said. 

Ken had a rough time keeping up his end 
of the conversation. Sue's talk was all about 
places he'd never heard of, a kind of life he 
didn't know anything about. AH of the thi n gs 
he'd rehearsed to say couldn't seem to come 
out now. He'd planned to keep Sue to him- 
self that evening, but he decided now to 
drive out to a roadbouse where he knew some 
friends would be: 

After a few drinks, and with some of his 
pals and their dates helping carry the con- 
versation, Ken's clumsiness vanished. He held 
Sue close when they danced and told her how 
beautiful she looked, how much he had 
thought about her, missed her. 

He thought he was making out great— until 



Sue tilted her head back a little at one point 
and said: "Ken, how come you're not married 
yet. I was sure one of these country girls 
would have nailed you by this time." 

Back at the table a little while later, Ken 
noticed that Sue downed bourbon and water 
as easily as she used to drink soda. And she 
was the only girl at the table who smoked. 

The other girls all managed to ask her about 
Detroit, and Sue's eyes lit up as she talked 
about life in the big city. 

One of the girls said: "Well, it sounds like 
fun. But you 'I! probably get tired of it and 
come back to Stoddard County for good some 
day." 

Sue threw her a cold look. "I wouldn't 
count on that," she said. 

"VOU used to love it here," Ken told her in 
the car later, as they pulled away from the 
roadhouse. "Remember all the fun we had at 
the dances; the times we used to drive out 
to the river ? Everybody likes you around 
here, Sue. You've got a lot of friends, real 
friends. I was hoping you came home to stay, 
and then maybe we could . . ." 

"I've got friends in Detroit, too," she said, 
cutting him off. 

"Anybody special?" Ken found himself ask- 
ing. 

Suddenly, Sue snuggled closer to him, and 
ran a finger across the nape of his neck. "No- 
body special," she said, very softly. 



Ken stopped the car. Now, finally, all of 
the things he had rehearsed that day came out. 
He told Sue had much he loved her, how he 
was fixed up nqw so he could afford to marry, 
how much he wanted to marry her. 

He kissed her. Then he kissed her again. 
"You really haven't changed, Sue," he said. 
"I was afraid for a while . . . but you haven't 
changed." 

"You're sweet, Ken," Sue said, drawing back 
a little. "But I've tried to make you under- 
stand. This isn't for me down here. I'm going 
back to Detroit day after tomorrow." 

"Ill be waiting for you," Ken said. "I think 
you'll be coming back." 
^ Two mornings later, Sue's folks drove her 
to Bernie. Ken was at the station. He took 
hold of her hand, wished her a pleasant trip 
and asked her to write. 

Sue nodded and said she would. 

Then she got on the train and, somehow, she 
never did show up at the window to wave 
goodbye. 

The months passed slowly for Ken Faulk- 
ner. He got no answers to the letters he'd sent 
to Sue in Detroit. Finally, at Christmas timej 
he decided that if he sent her a present she 
would almost have to write. He wondered 
what she wanted the most. 

He didn't know that at that moment in 
Detroit the only thing Sue seemed to want 
was protection. She was in the office of As- 
sistant Prosecutor Albert A. Goldf arb . She 



was frightened and nervous. In another chair 
a few feet away sat Jack Fera, her Jack. With 
that poker face of his it was hard to tell ex- 
actly how he felt. 

Sue had filed a complaint against Fera, 
charging that "he slapped me around." She 
said she was very much afraid of him, that 
ever since she had "broken off our friendship" 
a few weeks earlier, Fera had been threatening 
her, following her, and that once he had broken 
into her hotel room and beaten her. 

Goldfarb turned to Fera, who got up from 
his chair and tossed a sheaf of bills on the 
desk. They were bills from expensive women's 
shops. 

"These add up to more than $1500," Fera 
said. "She charged them all to me. She said 
she broke off with me three weeks ago. Well, 
take a look at the dates. All of the stuff was 
bought after we broke off. That's why I've 
been after her. I've been trying to get her to 
pay for the clothes . . . And that doesn't 
count all the other duds, and that fur coat 
she's wearing. She must have cost me close 
to $6000." 

Sue stared hotly at Fera, then turned to 
Prosecutor Goldfarb. She said she considered 
that the clothes were little enough in view 
of all the time she had gone with and spent 
with Fera. 

, Fera laughed a hard laugh. "Why you," he 
said, looking Sue in the eye, "you were noth- 
ing but a country hick when I met you. I 
taught you how to wear clothes. I taught you 
how to act in front of civilized people. I 
combed the hayseed out of your hair. If it 
wasn't for me you'd still be wearing those 
gingham dresses and eating your lunch in the 
dime store." 

The session ended when Sue agreed to stop 
charging her clothes to Fera. Fera himself was 
placed under a peace bond, with orders not 
to see or speak to Sue Myers for a year. 

That night Sue went to the apartment of 
Blanche Redmond, her only close girlfriend in 
Detroit. She'd met Blanche shortly after her 
arrival in the big city and they'd shared an 
apartment for a while. 

"You think he'H leave you alone now?" 
Blanche asked, the worry plain in her face. 
"You know Jack," she said. "He goes after 
what he wants. And this peace bond," Blanche 
started to say. 

"I found out some other woman had him 
placed under a peace bond once, and he kept 
away from her," Sue said. "But he scares me, 
Blanche. That cold look in his eyes . . . And 
remember his second wife, the one he got mad 
at and stabbed a few years ago? Honest, 
Blanche, I'm scared stiff. Sometimes, Blanche, 
I just . . ." 

"What, honey?" 

"Sometimes I wish I'd never come to De- 
troit, never left home," Sue said. 

She sat down and dosed her eyes and 
thought back, back to the summer of 19S2 
when she first came to Detroit. 

After graduation, Bernie and Stoddard 
County had seemed dull and Sue had wanted 
big city life. She had relatives living near De- 
troit, and somehow she talked her folks into 
letting her go visit with them. It wasn't long 
after she arrived, however, that she didn't 
bother seeing the relatives any more. 

That first summer in Detroit she was still 
a country girl, making her way around like 
a kid lost in a supermarket. That's when 
she got her receptionist job with the drug 
company, when she met Jack Fera. 



Sue was 19 and Fera was 44. Her friend 
Blanche told her right off that be was too old 
a man for her to be going with. But for Sue, 
Fera was something new, something absolutely 
gone, with his $200 - suits, his silk mono- 
grammed shirts, the big diamond that flashed 
on his little finger, his sleek Cadillac. Then she 
saw his apartment in a swank residential hotel 
on West Grand Boulevard, an apartment for 
which he paid $250 a month. 

Fera took her to the clubs and bars where 
the help called him "boss." She liked the way 
the maitre d's and waiters bowed and scraped 
every time Fera walked into one of these 
places, her clutching his arm. 

After a few months, Fera got a part-time 
nightclub hostess job for Sue, who loved it 
and who sometimes made more on one night's 
tips than in a whole week at her regular job. 

One day at lunch Blanche had it out with 
her. 

"If I didn't like you, Sue, I wouldn't bother 
sticking my nose in your business," she said. 
"But someone ought to let you in on the fact 
that Jack Fera is a dangerous guy to fool 
with. His name's been in the papers lots of 
times before you came to town. He's been ar- 
rested lots of times. And the police, they're 
always suspicious of him." 

Sue smiled. "I can handle Jack," she said. 

"You've flown plenty far, plenty fast, 
honey," Blanche said. "But don't take this 
guy too lightly. He's a real hot potato. They 
say he's connected with the syndicate here, 
that the syndicate really owns those places 
he's supposed to own, that they only use him 
for a front man." 

Blanche took a sip of coffee. Then she took 
another. Then, finally, she asked: "Sue, is it 
true what they're saying? That when you 
moved from our apartment, you moved in 
with Fera?" 

Sue was annoyed. "Look," she said. "Back 
in Bernie there are families that don't pay 
$250 a year for rent. Now I meet a guy who 
pays that a month. He likes me. He asks me 
to move in with him . . . Wouldn't I be a 
sap to say no?" 

CUE lived with Fera for about two years 
after this. And then, gradually, she began 
to get tired of him. It wasn't because he was 
any less generous than before. It was simply 
because there were other men who began pay- 
ing attention to her and who, she learned, were 
even more generous. 

The fights— long and loud — began. And 
Fera's temper began to show through the 
slick veneer of polished nails, silk shirts 
and expensively tailored suits. He got rough 
a few times and Sue packed and moved 
out of the apartment, to a midtown hotel. 

Fera began calling her at her office, dropping 
by the club she worked at during the eve- 
nings. He made attempts at a reconciliation. 
But Sue stopped him cold. 

It was, however, no simple matter to brush 
off Jack Fera. He kept after Sue, and warned 
her that if he couldn't have her, no one else 
would. 

Sue became panicky. She made every at- 
tempt to elude Fera. She left work by the 
back door every afternoon. She quit her part- 
time nightclub job. She changed hotels con- 
stantly — and oniy Blanche, of all the people 
in Detroit she had known, knew where she 
was living. 

Fera found out somehow. At 3 o'clock one 
morning he startled Sue by standing over her 
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and shrugging her awake. He had not only 
found her room, even though she had regis- 
tered under an assumed name, but he had 
managed to get a key. 

Sue could have gotten off without any 
bruises that time if she'd played it differently. 
But she'd made up her mind that she wasn't 
having any of Jack Fera and she fought his 
advances like a wildcat. Fera began to pummel 
her wildly, her face, her body, all over. 

The next day she tearfully described the 
beating to Assistant Prosecutor Goldfarb. 

It all came back to Sue as she talked it 
over that night with Blanche. "He thinks he 
owns me ... all bought and paid for," she 
said. 

"Just keep away from him, and maybe hell 
get over it," Blanche said. "But keep away 
from him." 

This would probably have held true for 
most men. But not Jack Fera. He tried every- 
thing to find Sue, to get her back. He cruised 
the streets in his Cadillac, hung around her 
office, the club, places Sue was known to fre- 
quent. 

When he couldn't make it to the office 
building, he phoned. Sue refused to talk to 
him. He called other girls working in the 
office, telling them to talk to Sue Myers for 
him. He even had friends of his call Sue, 
suggesting she "start being sweet to Jack 

After a while, the tone of these calls 
changed— from suggestions to demands. Jack 
Fera was determined to win back the beauti- 
ful, back-country jewel that he had polished 
to big-city perfection. 

Sue, meanwhile, called the police three times 
after she'd had Fera placed under the peace 
bond. 

Each time he was brought into headquar- 
ters, he showed more bills for clothing he 
said Sue had continued to buy and charge to 
his account. 



He was warned to stay away from her. 

Sue kept changing hotels, moving about 
like a frightened jackrabbit. She was getting 
to realize that the big city she'd once loved 
,- and wanted so much wasn't big enough to hide 
in now. Every time she thought she'd found 
a place where Fera couldn't possibly find her, 
she'd receive a box of flowers with a card 
which would merely say: "Jack." And that's 
all it had to say. It got Fera's message across. 
He knew where. she was and he wanted her 
back. 

All Sue could think of doing was running. 
She knew that there could be no halfway 
measures with Jack Fera. She couldn't plead 
with him, reason with him to leave her alone. 
Not with Jack. 

All she could do was run, run. 

On January 20, 1955, a Thursday, Sue 
didn't show up for work, didn't call in. Her 
friend, Blanche, phoned her hotel room, but 
there was no answer. 

"Maybe she left town," one of the girls at 
the office told Blanche. "I wonder why she 
didn't do it before." 

Blanche shook her head. "She wouldn't 
leave without telling me," she said. "And be- 
sides, I talked to her over the phone at 1 
o'clock this morning. If she had any plans for 
leaving today, she surely would have told me. 
I've been calling her late at night to make 
sure everything's okay." 

T^HE maid at the Adams Street hotel where 
* Sue lived got around to the girl's room at 2 
o'clock that afternoon. She opened the door, 
stared and screamed. 

There were two dead people lying on the 
floor in the middle of the room. 

Inspector Edward Reilly, head of Detroit's 
homicide bureau, and Detective Sergeant Mar- 
tin Blank and Detective Walter Stapleton were 
first to answer the hotel manager's call. 

The maid and the manager identified the 



dead woman as the one who occupied the 
room. Identification cards in her purse identi- 
fied her as Sue Marie Myers. She had regis- 
tered under a different name a few nights 
earlier. Employes from the drug company 
office later made the identification positive. 

The officers didn't need any help in iden- 
tifying the man. They bad known Jack Fera 
well. 

Both Sue and Fera lay on their backs. Six 
inches from Sue's head was a .45-caliber auto- 
matic pistol. 

On a nearby table sat a vase with two dozen 
red and pink roses. 

An empty whisky bottle was on the tele- 
phone stand. 

"He didn't die broke," a detective said as 
he examined Fera's wallet. There were five 
$100 bills along with some tens and twenties. 

The coroner made a preliminary examina- 
tion at the scene. "Both the man and the 
woman were shot in the chest," he said. 

He theorized from the position of Sue's 
body that she'd been sitting in an easy chair 
when she'd been shot, that she'd gotten up, 
then fallen to the floor. 

Fera's death had been somewhat more com- 
plicated. His coat, found on the bed, had a bul- 
let hole in the side. His wrists had been cut, 
and a bloody razor was found in the bath- 
room. 

The coroner estimated the couple had been 
dead close to 12 hours. 

After talking to Assistant Prosecutor Gold- 
farb and Blanche Redmond, Sue's friend, In- 
spector Reilly pieced the scene together. 

"Fera must have come determined to win 
her back, or kill her and himself," he said. "He 
must have come in a few minutes after the 
girl talked to her girlfriend on the phone last 
night. He's got two dozen roses, a bottle of 
whisky, a loaded .45, and one thing on his 
mind — her ! 

"They went through the whisky, talking it 
over. The bottle ran dry and he was still no- 
where. 

"He shot her while she was sitting in the 
chair. Then he turned the gun on himself, but 
the bullet went through his coat and missed 
him. He's still determined and he'd got a 
snootful of whisky in him. So he goes into the 
bathroom and cuts his wrists. Maybe that was 
too slow for him. So he took off his coat and 
shot himself in the chest." 

The room was photographed and the bodies 
taken away. 

Then the maid cleaned up the place, and 24 
roses and an empty whisky bottle went tum- 
bling into a waste can. 

The homicide report was completed when 
police traced registration of the automatic to 
Fera. Verdicts of murder and suicide were 
returned, and the case was marked closed. 

Back in Bernie, Mo., a few days later, the 
train slowed down and made one of its rare 
stops. A coffin was carried out of the baggage 
car. A hearse and a few red-eyed people were 
waiting for it. 

A short distance down the track a lanky 
young man named Ken, with a thick shock of 
dsrk hair, stood alone, a lump crowding at 
bis throat and tears crowding his eyes. 

Sue Marie Myers had come home to stay. 

Editor's Note: The names Ken Faulkner 
and Blanche Redmond are not the actual 
names of the persons who were in fact par- 
ticipants in the incidents described in this 
article. The names are used to avoid embar- 
rassment to these innocent Persons. 




Bachelor's Party 

continued from page 59 

the short, chunky man into their car, and 
raced up Highway 141, sirens wailing and red 
light flashing. The man continued to bleed. 
They radioed the sheriff's office in Oconto, and 
Sheriff Harold Reed radioed back that he 
would start south to meet them. 

The car turned right when they hit the 
town of Abrams. "Looks like he's liable to 
bleed to death," Berken said. "He's trying to 
say something, but he can't get it out . . . 
Looks like he was shot in the mouth." 

They were five miles south of Oconto when 
Hogan saw a moving red light on an approach- 
ing car and slowed down. "Must be the 
sheriff." He stopped just outside the city limits 
of Pensaukee. 

Sheriff Reed pulled up alongside them. 

"He still hasn't been able to say anything," 
Hogan said. "He's bleeding bad." 

Reed led the way in his car to the Oconto 
Hospital. When they got the wounded man 
into the emergency room, Reed saw him in 
the light and recognized him. 

"His name's Kuski," he said. "He used to 
work for a trucking firm at Little Suamico." 

The sheriff got the contractor on the phone, 
and was told that Kuski hadn't worked for 
him in several years. "Last I heard he was 
working at the Riviera Tavern a mile south 
of Abrams, and staying at the place." 

The officers tried talking to Kuski again. He 
couldn't do more than shake his head and 
groan. A doctor put him to sleep. 

The doctor then told Sheriff Reed that the 
man had been shot twice. One shot went in 
through his chin, then got deflected and lodged 
in the jawbone. The other shot grazed his chin. 

Reed and three traffic officers drove out to 
the Riviera Tavern. The place was dark. 

"Locked tight," Reed said as he tried the 
door. 

They went around the back and tried a rear 
door. It was open. The first thing the officers 
noted was the blood on the inside door handle. 

The next thing was the body of Adeline 
Rohrbacher, lying face up in the archway of 
the dining room. 

Reed kneeled and felt for a pulse. The wom- 
an was dead. 

r T 1 HEY followed a trail of blood into the 
living room. 

There they saw the body of 11-year-old 
Karen lying in front of the davenport. 

"She's still alive," Reed said, as he kneeled 
beside her. 

An officer rushed to a phone and called a 
doctor and an ambulance. 

The others searched the apartment. The 
television set was still on in the living room. 
There were pools and trails of blood all 
through the place. An upper denture plate and 
a .22-caliber rifle were found on the kitchen 
floor. 

A doctor arrived. Karen died just as he ap- 
proached her. He examined the body and said 
that the girl had been shot in the left side of 
the chest. 

Then he examined Adeline's body. She had 
been shot four times, he said. He estimated 
she had been dead an hour and a half. 

The officers fanned out and asked questions 
up and down the road. They were told all 
about Adeline's boyfriends, her trouble the 



previous night with Joe Bosswood, the bad 
blood between Bosswood and Kuski. They were 
told, too, about the out- of -season lodger who'd 
spent a couple of nights in one of the cabins. 

The cabins were empty and no cars parked 
nearby. The stranger, the officers were told, 
had a 1952 model green Plymouth with Illinois 
license plates. 

A pickup was issued for the car, and state 
police stopped it a short time later a few 
miles south of Green Bay. The driver was ob- 
viously frightened. There was blood on a 
sleeve of his coat. 

He readily admitted that he had left the 
tavern a short time ago, that he knew there 
had been some shooting. 

"I was in a cabin when I heard it," he said. 
"I thought it was a truck backfiring at first. 
Then, after a while, I decided to look around. 
The back door of the place was open and I 
went in. I saw them both on the floor." 

The man said he had a criminal record, was 
scared, and had thought he'd better clear out 
fast. 

He was taken into Green Bay to be held for 
investigation. 

|~|THER officers, meanwhile, questioned Joe 
Bosswood at his place near Abrams. The 
tall farmer said he had been alone all evening. 
He looked stunned when told about the kill- 
ings. 

Several of Adeline's other men friends were 
questioned, but none offered any information. 

Officers kept a watch on Bosswood's home, 
the man in Green Bay was locked up, and 
other officers were still asking questions when 
Ed Kuski gradually came out of the effects 
of the sedative the doctor had given him a 
few hours earlier. 

"Who shot you?" an officer asked. "Who 
did the shooting?" 

Kuski's eyelids flickered. 

"Do you know, Kuski?" 

He strained to open his mouth. Finally he 
mumbled something. 

"What was that, Kuski?" 

"I did it," Kuski whispered. 

The officer looked over at the doctor. "Does 
he understand me?" 

The doctor nodded. "His mind's perfectly 
clear." 

The sheriff arrived with District Attorney 
Edward P. Herald a little while later and 
they took over the questioning. 

Reed asked Kuski what had happened. 

Kuski tried to talk, but he was in too much 
pain to ever get past a few words. They gave 
him a pad and a pencil and he scrawled out 
his answers. - 

He wrote that he had shot Adeline Rohr- 
bacher and her daughter, that he had then 
attempted to kill himself. 

"I was mad at Adeline because she was go- 
ing out with another man," he wrote. 

After less than half an hour, he had written 
an entire confession. 

Adeline had joked with him about her ad- 
mirer on Sunday night, he said. They closed 
at about 9 p.m. and bad gone into her apart- 
ment. 

Karen, the child, was watching television in 
the living room, and Adeline said she was 
going to prepare for a date. Kuski sat around 
the living room, brooding. 

After a while, he shouted out to her that 
he didn't like her going out, that he wanted 
her to stay home. 

Adeline shouted back that what she did was 
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her own business and certainly not his. 

Kuski went up to his room, got a slide 
action pump rifle and loaded it with high- 
power shells. 

He returned to the downstairs apartment. 
Adeline was in the living room. He asked her 
again if she intended going out with someone 
else. When she said yes, he started shooting. 

He shot her several times, he said. She ran 
a few feet, then collapsed. 

Karen, he went on, was screaming by this 
time. He aimed the rifle at her and shot her 
twice. 

He then placed the stock of the rifle on the 
floor and stuck the muzzle at his mouth, he 
said. He pulled the trigger. The bullet tore 
into his mouth, but was deflected by an upper 
plate and lodged in his cheek. 

He lay on the floor for a while, bleeding. 
Then, he said, he shot himself again, but his 
aim was off and the bullet grazed bis chin. 



Kuski was somewhat hazy about what had 
happened right after that. The next thing he 
remembered he was in his car, stopping along- 
side the two highway officers. 

After the confession was signed, the man in 
Green Bay was released — even though he ad- 
mitted he had left the tavern without paying 
for his cabin,, and the guard on Joe Boss- 
wood's house was called off. 

The next day, Kuski was able to talk better 
and filled in a few more details. 

tfE SAID he had been arguing with Adeline 
for some time about her going out with 
other men, that Sunday night he'd asked: 
"What have I ever done to you that you don't 
like me?" 

Adeline told him that he had done nothing, 
that it was simply that she couldn't ever feel 
romantic towards him. That's when he'd got- 
ten the gun, he said now. 



"Are you sorry you did it?" Sheriff Reed 
asked him. 

"I'm sorry I didn't kill myself," Kuski said, 
bowing his head. 

Ed Kuski was charged with two charges of 
first-degree murder the following day. He en- 
tered guilty pleas to both charges and was 
bound over to circuit court. 

A doctor examined Kuski again that night 
and said there was danger of infections setting 
into his mouth. Kuski was returned to the 
hospital where a heavy guard was placed on 
his room. 

On February 8, Circuit Judge Arold F. Mur- 
phy sentenced Kuski to Hfe imprisonment. 

Editor's Note: The name Joe Bosswood is 
not the actual name of the person who was in 
fact a participant in the incidents described 
in this article. The name is used to avoid em- 
barrassment to this innocent person. 
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do with you? What's the matter with you?" 

"It's the booze," whispered Jake, wiping the 
spittle from his chin with a trembling hand. 
"I can't stay away from it." 

There wasn't much the judge could do. 
Chicago has no institution for the cure and 
rehabilitation of such alcoholics. It would be 
no use to levy a fine, for the defendant's pock- 
ets were empty. A sentence could be imposed, 
of course. But the ancient House of Correc- 
tion was so crowded already that it hardly 
had space for the vicious criminals there at 
the moment. 

"Please, your honor," begged Jake. "Send 
me up for a stretch. Maybe it'll straighten 
me out. Maybe. . . 

"Yes, maybe," agreed the judge. "But 
please try to get hold of yourself. No one 
can do much for you if you're unable or un- 
willing to cooperate." 

■ Old Jake was led to the bullpen to await 
the van which would take him to jail for a 
30-day stay and a strapping young fellow 
with dark circles under his eyes took his place 
before the bench. 

"Third arrest in CO days," intoned Police- 
man Hennessy. "Drunk, lying in an alley, 
in danger of freezing to death." 

"You saw the wreck ahead of you, didn't 
you?" asked the judge. "That's what Skid 
Row does. Don't you think you should start 
leading a sober life?" 

"Ill try, 111 try," mumbled the defendant, 
his eyes downcast. 

"What will you do if I let you go?" 

The man looked up hopefully. "Clean up 
and look for a job." 

"Ill discharge you then," Judge Feldman 
said. "But if you're back within 30 days, 
111 deal harshly with you. Understand?" 

By the time the case of William G. Wood 
was called, the bullpen contained 25 prisoners 
consigned to the House of Correction— or the 
Bridewell, as it's commonly known. This was 
in excess of the usual quota. If the judge 
sentenced many more, the warden would have 
to stack them like cordwood in the over- 
crowded cells. So Wood's chances of escap- 
ing a jail term seemed pretty good. 

When Wood stepped forward. Policeman 



Hennessy recognized him. "Arrested nine or 
ten times for disorderly conduct and drunken- 
ness, but not lately," he told the court. 
"Served two Bridewell terms. The charge 
now: Loitering on a public sidewalk." 

Judge Feldman asked Wood to hold up his 
right hand. He noticed the hand was un- 
usually steady. 

"Not in bad shape for a man of 65," he 
said. "Are you working?" 

"No. I'm on old-age pension," Wood said. 

"Have you a place to stay?" 

"Yes. A Sopbouse room. And the rent's 
paid for a few more nights." 

"Discharged," Feldman ruled. 

Just one hour later, as Wood walked 
through Skid Row, the dread cry, "Here 
comes the Meat Wagon !" sounded again. 
The sidewalk became a ferment. The loung- 
ers and. shambling hobos galvanized into 
frenzied activity, limping, staggering or run- 
ning away, depending upon their condition. 
But Wood's hearing aid was turned off and 
he didn't catch the warning yell He was 
grabbed by an advance unit and put in the 
police patrol which was following close behind. 

"I was just turned loose by Judge Feld- 
man," be told his captors. "I haven't done 
anything." 

"Get in the wagon," he was ordered. 

He realized the futility of objecting further 
and did as he was told. 

"Oh, oh," he moaned, "the judge is sure to 
throw the book at me when he sees me for 
the second time in one day." 

'T'HE court wasn't in session, however, and 
Wood was locked up again in a jammed 
cell to await arraignment the following morn- 
ing. When he finally came before the bench. 
Policeman's Hennessy's eyes widened. "I 
didn't expect you to reform," Hennessey said, 
"but I didn't expect you back this quickly." 

Judge 'Feldman gave Wood a searching 
look and shook his head. 

"Judge, I appeal to you for justice," Wood 
said, his eyes Sashing and his shoulders 
squared. "I am innocent of wrongdoing and 
you must listen to my story. On other oc- 
casions, I admit, I was deserving of arrest. 



But this time it was completely unmerited." 

With an eloquence which held the court- 
room crowd spellbound, be told Judge Feld- 
man what had happened. Logically and con- 
vincingly* he contended that the police, and 
not he, had broken the law — violated it by 
making an unjustifiable pickup. He fluently 
cited high court decisions to support his stand. 

The young city prosecutor was stunned 
by the mastery of law and consummate court- 
room artistry of this seedy-looking, unshaven 
stranger from Skid Row. Behind Wood's 
back, a policemen murmured in amazement: 
"He's better'n a gambler's mouthpiece." 

"I believe you," said the judge when Wood 
concluded. "Discharged." 

There was a burst of applause from the 
other defendants as Wood walked out. 

In most of Skid Row's 225 dingy barrooms, 
the golden-tongued William G. Wood was 
the subject of all talk that night. The topic 
was especially interesting to the men who 
lived in the same Madison Street flophouse 
as Wood did and who congregated in a saloon 
next door to it. 

They commented on the fact that Wood 
belonged to the conservative stratum of Skid 
Row society, which consisted mainly of well- 
behaved pensioners; that he spent most of his 
evenings reading in his $4.50-a-week room or 
watching television in the shabby lobby of 
his flophouse ; that at times, however, he 
kicked over the traces and did some roister- 
ing, as evidenced by the two stretches he'd 
served in the Bridewell and his 12 arrests in 
three and a half years. 

"He acts as if there's a big secret in his 
past," said one hobo. "From the way he 
talks I got the idea he was important people 
once — a movie producer maybe, or a bishop or 
a Congressman." 

"I think I have him pegged," cried out a 
character known as Bowery Bob. "He looks 
like a judge I was before in New York long, 
long ago. Crater— Joseph Crater, that was 
his name. He disappeared 25 years, and there 
were headlines about it for months. But they 
never found him." 

"Must be a reward for locating him," some- 
one suggested. 



"IH soon find out," said Bowery Bob. He 
went over to a telephone, called a newspaper 
and inquired about the matter. He returned 
to report that he had been told no record of a 
reward was in the files. 

"Anyhow, I wouldn't turn stool pigeon," 
he declared virtuously. "On Skid Row we got 
to stick together." 

His drinking companions hooted, for Bob 
was known as a vulture so avaricious that he 
would steal the shroud off a dead man, rip it 
into small squares and peddle the pieces as 
handkerchiefs. 

It was pleasant that evening in the saloon 
as the subject of William G. Wood was avidly 
discussed. Warmed by wine, the beaten, 
ragged, unkempt, ill-smelling, unwashed old 
men shed their loneliness and fear of life. But 
it was only for a few bright hours. After the 
place closed, they slunk into the cheerless, 
cold world again. Their synthetic gaiety 
vanished, their shoulders sagged and their feet 
became heavy as once more the jolting real- 
ization hit them that they were friendless, 
alone, unwanted, unloved and useless. 

These people are the Living Dead. Society 
has scratched them off its rolls. The usual 
end for such men is death in a cheap flop- 
house, charity hospital or gutter. Eventually 
the bodies are buried in potter's field or dis- 
sected in some hospital lab for the benefit of 
young doctors. Vet locked in the hearts of 
many of these stooped, beaten nonentities 
are stories which would have delighted O. 
Henry or Jack London. 

HpAKE for example the white-haired, bearded 
man who lived for years on slops from 
garbage pails. He was the most wretched of 
the wretched. All self respect had vanished. 
After he died in a flophouse, several oil paint- 
ings were found in a newspaper-wrapped par- 
cel beneath his wire bed. 

Police concluded that the hobo had stolen 
them. Art experts recognized the works as 
those of a famed painter who had disappeared 
years before after being disappointed in love. 
Members of the missing man's family viewed 
the corpse and recognized it as that of their 
kin. Potter's field was cheated and he was 
given a decent burial. 

One of the mangiest of bums was a fellow 
called The Banker. When drunk he used to 
sigh: "I haven't the price of another shot, but 
once I handled millions." His pals would try 
to top his story. They'd lie, but there was 
no harm in it; they were playing a game to 
pass the time away. And they thought that 
The Banker, too, was just playing their 
game. 

One day, two well-dressed strangers cor- 
nered The Banker in his favorite drinking 
dive. 

"Go away," he snarled impatiently. "Can't 
you see I'm busy?" One of the visitors said: 
"But we got good news. They've found your 
old trunk." 

"Scram," The Banker roared. "You bother 
me." 

The pair, waving their arms and talking at 
once, managed to get across to The Banker 
that he was rich, that the trunk had con- 
tained securities worth $120,000, that an in- 
vestment he'd made in supposedly wildcat 
gold mining stock in his younger days — before 
he'd broken up with his wife, started boozing 
and become a bum — had just paid off. 

The Banker finally believed the story, bor- 
rowed $20 from the two men, bought drinks 



for all his pals and left Skid Row forever. 

And there was the old bum, James Kelley, 
the "Miser of Madison Street." He lived in 
a 10-cent-a-day flophouse and smoked cigarets 
garnered from the gutters. When he died, 
$150,000 in gilt-edged securities and hard 
cash were discovered in his safe-deposit box. 
Scores of relatives, who wouldn't have given 
him a ham sandwich while he was alive, put 
in' claims for shares of the fortune he'd 
amassed through prudent investments years 
before when he was a mail carrier. 

Just recently, Sam Gallo, a rag picker, died 
in Chicago. On his deathbed he wrote a will 
naming as his heir a charwoman with whom 
he'd become acquainted when she gave him 
a dime and a few encouraging words. His 
pals thought she'd get nothing more than a 
couple of old rags. But when they went 
through his pockets, they were amazed to 
come across bankbooks showing he was worth 
close to $50,000. 

With such legend-like tales known to all 
Skid Row, it wasn't strange that many wild 
stories about William G. Wood's back- 
ground spread through the area after his 
courtroom soliloquy had made him a star. 

On the morning after his victory before 
Judge Feldman, Wood was trailed from his 
flophouse by some of his friends, who had 
concocted a scheme to determine whether he 
was Joseph Crater, the long-missing New 
York jurist. 

Standing a few feet behind Wood, one of 
them yelled: "Hey, Judge Crater!" 

But Wood paid no heed and kept on his 
way. 

"Couldn't be Crater," decided the hobo 
who'd called. "If he were, he'd spin around 
when you called." 

"Hell, he didn't even hear you," said an- 
other man. "He didn't have his hearing aid 
on." 

There was, meanwhile, someone else check- 
ing on Wood's background — Judge Feldman. 
The judge began his investigation after Wood 
made his dramatic and successful plea for 
freedom. The judge was in for a surprise 
when he learned who Wood was — or, rather, 
who be had been." 

The following morning, Wood, unaware of 
the stir he'd created, walked briskly toward 
a small restaurant for breakfast. He met a 
casual acquaintance who told him that the 
Meat Wagon had just snared a big load. 

"They round us up like dog-catchers cor- 
ralling curs," the friend lamented. "There's 
nobody on our side." 

This phrase stuck in Wood's mind: "No- 
body on our side." It seemed to echo and 
reecho in his brain. He knew that it wasn't 
entirely true, that there were some well- 
meaning organizations and persons endeavor- 
ing to help, organizations like the Salvation 
Army and similar groups. But their aid 
wasn't the kind the man had meant. He 
meant that there was no one to speak up for 
Skid Row men in court, no one to defend 
them, no one in there swinging for them. 

Wood wondered whether some of his friends 
were among those ' raked up by the Meat 
Wagon that morning. They might be in- 
articulate and in need of a spokesman. Per- 
haps he could serve in that capacity. Judge 
Feldman had seemed like a reasonable man. 

He felt the judge would listen to him. 

Forgetting his empty stomach, he hastened 
to the Monroe Street Court and inspected the 
prisoners awaiting arraignment. But there 
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ANSWERS TO HEADQUARTERS 
LINEUP 

(Quiz on page 71) 

1 (b) To the successful professional 
criminal, the average prisoner is a bum — 
a failure. From the bigshot's viewpoint, 
the prisoner never learned his trade — where 
and how to operate under political protec- 
tion, living instead hand-to-mouth without 
fall money for a bribe or to buy legal 
brains. To the polished professional crim- 
inal who copies the clothes and manners 
of gentlemen in cafe society, jail is a dis- 
grace and the average prisoner a poor rela- 
tion definitely beneath him. 

2 (b) The fact is that the U. S. crime 
rate per 100,000 citizens is higher than 
Italy's, the worst in Europe, and ten times 
higher than in Scandinavian countries, with 
the lowest crime rate. 

3 Joseph Medley. 

4 (a) Blackmailing is going on all 
around us; but we don't hear of it. It may 
be a bank embezzler, not caught yet, who 
is paying off to a fellow employe who has 
found him out. The badger game — where 
the "husband" discovers his "wife" in a 
compromising situation with the victim 
and accepts money not to tell the police or 
the victim's wife — is pulled every weekend 
all over the country. 

5 (b) Thousands of poor people today 
make regular small weekly instalment pay- 
ments to extortioners and blackmailers. 
When the victims can't raise money, the 
blackmailers sometimes may allow his trib- 
ute to be paid off in some other way. 

4 (b) If anyone ever tries to blackmail 
you, don't think twice; report it to your 
police department right away. 

7 (a) The Mann Act no more put an 
end to interstate traffic in women than the 
Harrison Act ended underworld "traffic in 
narcotics or the Volstead Act made the 
country dry. From the beginning in 1910, 
continuing through today, the Mann Act, 
like the Harrison and Volstead Acts, paved 
the way for a racket — in this case, black- 
mail. 

• (a) Anybody accused of a serious 
crime has every legal right to a trial by 
jury no matter what the circumstances. 

• (b) No police officer — local, state or 
federal — has the right to force his way into 
anybody's home, search there, take any- 
thing away unless he has a special court 
warrant stating the particular place to be 
searched and the person or thing he is 
after. 

10 (b) The vast majority of drug ad- 
dicts are harmless as far as society is con- 
cerned. The wealthy ones rarely disturb 
the peace; they can afford to take care of 
themselves. It's the addicts who lack funds 
for narcotics who are picked up for petty 
thievery or disorderly conduct. Drug ad- 
dicts present a public problem not because 
they are uninhibited criminals but because 
they represent such a shameful waste of 
human resources and taxpayers' money 
taking care of them. 
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were no familiar faces in the line. Wood was 
turning to leave when Judge Feldman caught 
sight of him, summoned him to his chambers 
and invited him to take a seat. 

"Have a cigar," the judge said. 

"No, thanks." Wood pulled out his bat- 
tered pipe. "I prefer this, if you don't mind." 

The judge watched Wood light the pipe. 
Then he cleared his throat and said: "I've 
been thinking it over and I want you to as- 
sist me." 

Wood sat forward in his chair. 

"I'm new in this court," the judge went on, 
"and feel the need of someone who has an 
intimate knowledge of the problems of Skid 
Row casuals. I'm offering you a job — to sit 
with me as a consultant or unofficial assistant 
judge." 

For a moment Wood was too flabbergasted 
to speak. Then he asked, haltingly: "You 
want me — a man who's been in here on 
drunkenness and other charges 12 times — to 
sit with you?" 

Judge Feldman nodded. "Yes. But of 
course youll have to change your habits a 
little." He grinned. "It wouldn't do for an 
assistant judge to carouse on Madison Street 
or be in the morning lineup." 

Still in a daze. Wood asked: "How—how 
in the world did you ever decide I was fitted 
for such a position?" 

Judge Feldman explained that when Wood 
pleaded his own case before him he noticed 
how facilely he had handled the legal terms. 
"So I asked some questions," Feldman went 
on. "I learned that you have an excellent 
family background and were once a highly 
successful attorney and a distinguished teach- 
er of law. I talked to many of your former 
pupils — some of them judges now — and they 
told me you have a brilliant legal mind." 

Wood, the son of well-to-do parents, was 
raised in luxury on Chicago's Gold Coast. He 
was an outstanding student and earned de- 
grees at Northwestern University and the 
Chicago Kent College of Law. 

His father was a prominent Loop attorney 
and the son worked in his office for a time 
and then took a position on the legal staff of 
the Chicago Rapid Transit Company, which 
operated the city's elevated lines. 

After service in the navy as an ensign in 
World War I, Wood taught the subject of 
contracts in night classes at Kent. 

He married a charming school teacher and 
they had two children — a boy and a girl. 
He enjoyed teaching, was happy with his 
daytime work at the transit company and 
loved his family. 

Then, in 1934, Wood began drinking — just 
a few old-fasbioneds each day a"t first to relieve 
the tension of his heavy schedule of work. 
Soon, however, he became a barroom fixture. 

Here is the story Wood himself told to 
Judge Feldman and others of his descent into 
Skid Row: 

As a result of bis drinking, his work suf- 
fered and his superiors pleaded with him to 
straighten out. When no improvement in his 
conduct was forthcoming, he was fired from 
both the college faculty and the transit com- 
pany legal staff. His frantic wife and his 
minister did evei>-thing they could to induce 
him to stay sober. But they failed. 

There was a separation and then a divorce, 
with Mrs. Wood winning custody of the two 
small children. After that, Wood held a se- 
ries of small-time, for him, jobs — WPA re- 
searcher, state unemployment office worker, 



bookkeeper .and law clerk. But he lost them 
all, either because of drunkenness or his trou- 
bles with police. 

He moved to Skid Row three-and-a-half 
years ago, where one could rent a flophouse 
bed for a few dimes a night. He began drink- 
ing wine, sold in that area for 35c a pint, as 
hb wallet thinned. When he couldn't find em- 
ployment, he went on relief, getting just 
enough to keep body and soul together. 

The Illinois state relief officials take no 
chances with Madison Street clients. If given 
cash, a man might spend it for booze. So 
the relief consists of an order on any of a 
number of hotels for 30 days' lodgings and an 
order on a restaurant for meals for the same 
period. 

The rooms and meals aren't sumptuous, you 
can be sure; it's a rule that relief for a month 
must not cost more than $58.50. Divide that 
by 30 and you have $1.95 a day for food and 
rent. 

THERE are no extras. Nothing for carfare 
needed for job hunting. Nothing for clothes 
necessary to present a respectable appearance 
to prospective employers. Nothing for laun- 
dry. Nothing for soap, which the flophouses 
do not provide. Nothing for toothpaste or 
razor blades. 

However, Wood now and then did manage 
to secure odd jobs, including window washing 
and kitchen work in a country club, at which 
he earned enough to buy bare necessities — 
and wine. 

When he reached the age of 65 recently, he 
became eligible for a federal old-age pension. 
Based on previous earnings, the pension 
amounted to $53.10 per month. But as soon 
as he began getting the checks, the relief ad- 
ministration took him off its rolls. He tried 
to live within a budget of $1.77 a day. It 
wasn't easy. 

And now, knowing his past, Judge Feldman 
was giving him a chance to stage a comeback. 

The desire to return to sobriety and con- 
structive living was strong within Wood. The 
best part of it all was that he was being of- 
fered an opportunity to help the vagrants of 
Skid Row, men who badly needed help. 

He had one jarring fear, however: Would 
he be able to keep away from booze and merit 
Judge Feldman's trust? 

As though reading Wood's thoughts, the 
judge said: "I know youll be able to do it." 

Wood put out his hand. "It's a deal." 

"And now about salary," began Judge Feld- 
man. 

"Forget it," Wood said. "I'm on old-age 
pension. If I earn more than $100 a month, 
111 be cut off from it." 

The judge considered the matter. "I sit 
here in court about three hours a day, five 
days a week. Ill pay you $5 a session. We'll 
keep your monthly salary just under $100. 
In that way your pension won't be jeopard- 
ized." 

And so, a few minutes later, on January 20, 
1955, Judge Feldman led the way into court 
and gave Wood a seat beside him on the 
bench. Through the crowded room swept 
excited comment as police officers and Skid 
Row characters recognized Wood. The bailiff 
rapped with hb gavel to bring order. 

The first defendant came forward. He gave 
his name as Sunny Smith and launched into 
a long, involved and confused story of his 
troubles. Another judge would have cut him 
short and sentenced him to the Bridewell. 
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But not Judge Feldman, who tries to mete out 
to bums the same brand of justice a regular 
citizen would get in the United States Su- 
preme Court. However, to get to the bottom 
of Sunny Smith's case would require more 
time than he had for the entire calendar.. 

He turned to Wood. "Take Smith into my 
chambers," he instructed. "Ascertain the 
facts." 

In the quiet, comfortable room behind the 
bench, Wood interviewed the hobo who, by 
the way, addressed Wood as "Judge" and 
didn't seem to notice that Wood's clothes were 
as shabby as his own, that his shoes were 
broken. 

Wood questioned Smith for about an hour, 
then relayed the facts to Judge Feldman. 

"He's drunk, but he's sober now," Wood 
told the judge. "I believe he's sincerely re- 
pentant and deserves another chance." 

Following Wood's advice, Judge Feldman 
sent the defendant on his way. 

When Wood went back to Madison Street 
that evening, he was given an ovation as he 
walked along the thronged sidewalks. Dozens 
of men urged him to step into saloons, promis- 
ing to buy him all the drinks he could hold. 
A few days before, Wood would have accepted 
the invitations happily, but now he shook his 
head. 

"I have made a promise to Judge Feldman," 
he said. "I intend to keep it." 

A few days later, he bought some new 
clothes and moved into a better room, where 
with the $5 a day, which Judge Feldman 
pays him from his own pocket, plus the old- 
age pension, he now lives in comfort such as 
he has not enjoyed in many years. 

J^VERNIGHT his story became known to 
all Chicago. Radio and television and 
news services spread it still further. Hundreds 
of persons wrote to him and wished him well. 
Many of them sent small checks and gifts of 
clothing to make life easier. Former students 
appeared to offer their support. 

From the West Coast, the Greater Los An- 
geles Press Club wired invitations to Judge 
Feldman and Wood inviting them to attend 
its annual banquet in the late summer as guests 
of honor and offering to be their hosts during 
a two-week vacation in California. Both plan 
to be there. 

A Hollywood producer has approached 
Wood with a proposal to film the story of his 
life. They will hold conferences very soon 
concerning launching this project. 

As a result of the Wood case, police prom- 



ised to exercise more care in filling the Meat 
Wagon in order not to subject harmless old- 
age pensioners and other innocent persons to 
unmerited arrest. City officials explained that 
the wholesale roundups — in which the in- 
credible total of 52,916 arrests were made in 
1954 alone— were conducted to discourage 
derelicts from coming to Chicago from else- 
where in the nation. Wood hastened to as- 
sure them that all his troubles with the law 
were not undeserved. He had it coming, be 
said, at least five of the 12 times he was taken 
into custody. 

To make Wood an even happier man, his 
son and daughter got in touch with him. For 
years they hadn't known where to find him. 
And he'd been too ashamed of his financial 
condition to let them know. They wanted to 
hurry to Chicago from their distant homes to 
see him. But he wired them to wait — wait 
until he had his feet firmly planted. Then, 
he promised, they'd have a grand reunion. 

To Judge Feldman, Wood's daughter wrote: 
"It is most gratifying to know that you and 
others have taken such an interest in an old 
man who has lost his way. I want to thank 
you most humbly." 

Wood goes to court daily now, sitting be- 
side Judge Feldman on the bench, helping 
him mete out justice. After court he spends 
many hours brushing up on his law in the li- 
braries of Chicago attorneys to whom the 
judge introduced him. He has aided many of 
them in the past few weeks with valuable 
suggestions on preparing cases. 

Years ago, a leading barrister observed: 
"Bill Wood knows as much as there is to know 
about contracts." Whisky and wine closed the 
doors of Wood's mind, but sobriety is open- 
ing them again. Still there, stored in cob- 
webby recesses, are the knowledge and lore 
he gained during decades of study and work. 
Dusted off, they may yet enable him to prac- 
tice again. 

"There's no reason in the world why you 
shouldn't be a successful lawyer once more," 
Judge Feldman told Wood recently. "Many 
great men of the various professions have con- 
quered drink and risen to fame afterwards." 

To this Wood replied: "I'm not interested 
so much in rising to fame. What I must do is 
remain sober and make myself worthwhile to 
keep faith with you, sir, who have shown 
such great trust in me. All my energies and 
prayers are directed to this end. For I feel 
that if I let you down, I'll be letting the boys 
on Madison Street down. I must prove to 
the men on Skid Row that it can be done." 
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crevice through which to weasel and it wasn't 
long before it was revealed that Serge had 
made $273,000 on one transaction alone that 
year. Serge had also come up with the pro- 
nouncement that he was a citizen of Portugal 
and as such a neutral and didn't have to enter 
the army. He was classified 1-A on eight 
different occasions and served with four induc- 
tion notices. In the spring of 1947 he was 
found guilty of draft dodging and sentenced 
to prison where he spent two years threatened, 
tormented and taunted as a coward by crimi- 
nals who considered his crime the mangiest 
of them all. 
He came out of prison in 1949, unsung, un- 



chastened and unwed. His wife had divorced 
him while he was in jail, listing among other 
lapses of chivalry that Serge had knocked her 
unconscious and ripped off her clothes. (On 
his death, she described him as "very kind.") 

He remained unwed, but not unenamored. 
The house that had once been a staid palace 
of art treasures now took on the character of a 
homing roost for more pigeons than the police 
later were able to count. Serge had always 
liked beautiful girls and now, with his recently 
acquired grass widowhood, he was able to like 
them in droves. 

He found them in chorus lines, behind de- 
partment store counters, in office buildings 
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and model agencies and he won them with 
mink wraps, caviar and keys to his home. 
When he found one brace of beauties to his 
liking, he supplied it with house keys. When 
be changed braces, he changed locks and the 
beauties who had fallen out of favor found 
themselves with keys to nowhere. This kept 
the neighborhood locksmith in the black, but 
it provided a massive headache for Inspector 
Edward Feeley who, when placed in charge of 
the investigation after the murder, tried to 
narrow down the list of persons who'd had 
access to the house. 

Feeley was not completely aware of his 
monumental task until the day Serge was 
buried. It was then that Serge's mother re- 
vealed that an unknown woman in brown had 
been wandering unchallenged around the house 
at the approximate hour of the murder. Mrs. 
Rubinstein had seen her pattering along one 
of the lower floors of the five-story mansion. 
And Serge's aunt, who was asleep on the top 
floor, had been awakened by what she as- 
sumed to be this same girl in brown in the 
early hours of that morning. Both women 
were found to have been slightly mistaken 
about the time and the woman was dismissed 
as fa) an ambulance attendant and (b) the 
butler — but not before New Yorkers had been 
introduced in print to a way of life that coun- 
tenanced without question the 4 a.m. perambu- 
lations of beautiful strangers throughout the 
five floors of a not-so-well-ordered house. 

Serge's free hand with his women was evi- 
denced everywhere after the law moved into 
814 Fifth. Drawers full of costume jewelry and 
more intimate items of apparel were found 
along with some women's gloves and a lady's 
black purse. Each time a new item of femi- 
nine finery appeared, a new owner appeared to 
claim it. There were red heads, blondes, bru- 
nettes and brownettes, and each new claim- 
ant had a new explanation for how her posses- 
sions came to be in Serge's home. The most 
popular one was that the girls had changed 
clothes there for one of the costume balls of 
which he was so fond. Balls pleased him 
mightily because he waltzed beautifully. Cos- 
tume balls sent him into near raptures because 
then he could go dressed as Napoleon. He 
fancied a strong likeness in himself to the 
Little Giant. 

Serge confined his tilts at Napoleon, how- 
ever, to the fancy dress parties. Off the dance 
floor he was more given to the bolder and 
cruder manifestations of a Stalin. He was 
said to have kept a card index in his room with 
the names of every person he intended to ruin 
either financially or through character assas- 
sination. 

A man of this stripe was not likely to win 
friends — and Serge was described as a fellow 
who made a fast enemy. But there were some 
who thought Rubinstein capable of occasional 
remorse. It was recalled that once he had 
spotted one of his "fastest enemies" in a 
nightclub v*hile wining one of his lovelies. He 
signaled for a waiter and ordered a bottle of 
champagne to be sent to the gentleman with 
his compliments. The bottle was returned 
with the terse comment: "I prefer seltzer." 

Serge himself was a champagne man with a 
champagne purse and when a glass of the 
bubbly began to pall he had ways of buying 
back the sparkle. One of his favorite concoc- 
tions was known as a Coupe Rendezvous 
Recipe : strawberries, sugar, brandy, Grand 
Marnier and a split of champagne. Price: 
$4.50. 

But he was not a heavy drinker and had a 



reputation in night spots as a quiet, well- 
behaved guest who was quick to pick up the 
tab for as many as from 25 to 50 persons and 
was a heavy tipper. On one occasion he was 
said to have quarreled over change brought 
him for a $20 bill, insisting he had given the 
waiter $50. Since the waiter was an old timer 
with a good record for honesty and efficiency, 
the captain was hailed. 

"How can you be sure you gave this man 
$50?" the captain asked Rubinstein. 

"Because I, carry only $50s," Serge replied. 

Quarrels in restaurants were foreign to him 
as a rule, however, and he conducted himself 
in the manner of a gentleman, although he 
was capable of staggering breaches of etiquette 
in his own home. 

Rubinstein's inamorata of the moment 
sometimes tried to explain his offensive be- 
havior by claiming he suffered from an in- 
feriority complex. Serge himself had suspected 
this at an early age and had asked as a gift 
on his fifteenth birthday that he be psycho- 
analyzed by the well-known Viennese psycho- 
analyst, Alfred Adlcr. His wish was granted 
and Serge set off to overcome his complex. But 
when ArUer explained he could rid him of his 
complex but that Serge would be then just 
an ordinary individual, the young Rubinstein 
picked up his gloves, shook Adler's hand and 
said thanks, but no thanks. 

If actually he did suffer from an inferiority 
complex, he allowed it to be dealt several 
quaking blows during his 46-year life span. 
There seemed to be a staggering number of 
persons who thought Serge would be more 
acceptable dead than alive. Even one of his 
early partners, a man who had suffered severe 
financial reverses at the hands of the boy 
wonder, came within an ace of extinguishing 
Serge. The man was so appalled at Rubin-: 
stein's vicious and near-maniacal laughter one 
day when it was revealed that Serge had again 
dealt a below the money-belt punch, that he 
picked up a water cooler and was about to 
smash it down on Rubinstein's head when 
the bowl was forcibly knocked from bis hand 
and rolled harmlessly along the floor. Rubin- 
stein just laughed. 

AND he laughed again in '54 when a rock 
was thrown through the window of his 
home with a note attached to it advising the 
bully boy that dire consequences were meted 
out to men who did not pay their debts. After 
this threat, police volunteered the services of a 
bodyguard, but Serge shrugged off the offer. 

And later, when he was accosted in Central 
Park by a man who indicated he was after 
something more than a light for his cigaret, 
Serge again rejected the suggestion of a body- 
guard, although it was learned he did hire a 
private protector. 

He consorted with villains and extorted with 
finesse, making free use of illegal recordings 
and wire taps to extract payment from black- 
mail victims. His recourse to the taped word 
was not limited to his nefarious financial 
double deals. If he questioned the fidelity of 
one of his girlfriends, he had been known to 
wire her bed for sound and later to play back 
the recordings for her to hear. Many girls 
might object to this uncouth invasion of 
privacy, but Serge's women were a breed unto 
themselves and with the exception of a mo- 
mentary temper flare-up none of them was 
known to bear him malice for his uninvited 
attendance (via recorder) in their boudoirs. 

In August, 1954, Serge, who had served time 
in prison, who had been indicted for stock 



fraud, mail fraud and violation of the Securi- 
ties Acts and who, because of his odorous 
business practices had been in and out of more 
courts than Louis XIV, found the shoe on the 
other foot and only slightly less comfortable. 
It was he who was bringing charges. He had 
been the intended victim of an extortion plot, 
a demand for $535,000 made by a trio of men 
headed by Emanuel Lester. 

Lester, who claimed the demand was for 
money owed him, was, at the time of Rubin- 
stein's murder, out on $30,000 bail. But, 
fortunately, 3000 miles separated him from 
any personal connection with the crime. He 
was on the West Coast and when informed by 
phone of Rubinstein's death could only stut- 
ter: "I don't believe it." 

There were a great many other people who 
were incredulous at the time and method of 
Rubinstein's passing. But on the morning of 
January 27 the facts were there and the but- 
ler's phone call to the police soon established 
that the account of Serge Rubinstein's death 
had not been exaggerated. 

Top, middle and lower echelon brass re- 
sponded to the phone call to the Sixty-seventh 
Street police precinct. The list was headed by 
Police Commissioner Adams and included 
Deputy Chief Inspector Feeley, later placed 
in charge of the investigation, and Chief Medi- 
cal Examiner Milton Helpern. The completed 
autopsy report did not come in until 6 o'clock 
that evening when it was established that 
Rubinstein had died as the result of manual 
strangulation. This came as a surprise to some 
who had seen the large bands of surgical tape 
that bound his mouth and who had noticed 
the strands of cord that bound his wrists and 
ankles. There was early speculation that he 
had been asphyxiated by the tape or that the 
binding of his wrists and ankles had been 
necessary to prevent his escape. But appar- 
ently Rubinstein had been dead of strangula- 
tion before he was bound. 

The household servants were questioned, 
but could recall nothing remiss on the night 
Serge was done in. But Serge's mother re- 
membered hearing angry male voices , some- 
time between the time she retired (after re- 
turning from the opera) and the time the body 
was found at 8:30. Time of the murder was 
established as approximately 3 a.m. and it 
was believed that the killers had gained access 
to the victim's bedroom between the hours of 
1:45, when he returned from his night prowl- 
ings, and three. Voices had been raised in anger 
at Serge since the day he was old enough to 
assert himself and it wasn't going to be easy 
to narrow down to two or three the men who 
might have raised them on the night of the 
murder. 

Serge had had dinner that evening in a 
plush nitery on East Fifty-eighth Street in the 
company of a tall brunette wearing a light 
blue dress, a red cap, and, when she left, a 
red cape. He had seemed slightly depressed, 
a mood that left him only when the orchestra 
struck up his favorite melody and he ushered 
his lady love onto the dance floor. 

They left at about 1:30, bailing a cab for 
which Serge borrowed a quarter from the 
doorman as a tip, and driving directly to his 
Fifth Avenue home. In the first hot flush of 
nebulous tips, hoked-up stories and publicity- 
seeking informers, word leaked out that Serge 
had been under close scrutiny that evening by 
two tough-looking men who spent two hours 
in the nightclub watching him, followed him 
out and grabbed a cab that had been stationed 
there for them to follow the doomed Rubin- 
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stein home. This story was later referred to 
as a "pipe" by investigators and it seemed un- 
likely that two hired killers (if such they 
were) would reveal themselves so blatantly in 
the nightclub, and would taxi home behind 
their victim to wait two more hours before 
they finally carried out their purpose. 

Only slightly easier to check was the story 
of Serge's girl companion. She had, she said, 
when located in the modest apartment she 
shared with her mother on New York's Fif- 
teenth Street, gone with Serge to his quarters 
on the third floor of his home, chatted with 
him briefly, then been escorted to the door by 
him and gone off into the night, finding a cab 
near Central Park between Sixty-second and 
Sixty-first Streets which took her home. She 
was home and drinking orange juice within 
the hour, she reported. 

In an effort to verify these times, police put 
out a plea for the cab drivers who drove the 
pair to Rubinstein's and later picked up the 
girl. The first cabbie responded to the request 
to come to the police with any information, 
and thoroughly substantiated the departure 
from the nightclub, the borrowed two-bits, the 
woman in the red cape and the arrival at 814 
Fifth Avenue. At this writing, (he second cab- 
bie has not been located, though it seems un- 
likely a driver would forget a beautiful fare 
in a red velvet cape, walking alone along New 
York's Gold Coast at 2:30 in the morning. 

A SECOND threadbare lead was tossed into 
the hopper on the fourth day of the inves- 
tigation when a man who refused to reveal his 
identity said he had been having a nightcap in 
a bar around the corner from Rubinstein's 
home at 3 a.m. the morning of January 27 
when Rubinstein (whom he recognized from 
photos) and a stranger came in, arguing heat- 
edly. The man who was recognized as Rubin- 
stein ordered a particular brandy and specified 
that a certain new bottle should be opened for 
the purpose. (This, acquaintances have said, 
was a common practice of Rubinstein.) The 
two men left, still arguing. This story has 
never been substantiated by police, but his lady 
companion said it might help to explain why, 
although Rubinstein had taken off his wraps 
in the downstairs lobby when he went in with 
her, they were later found upstairs in his bed- 
room. Had he gone out again after his girl- 
friend left? 

It was definitely established that Serge was 
restless and unready for sleep after his com- 
panion of the evening left, for he placed a 
phone call to one of his other woman friends, 
a girl for whom he had secured a job in one 
of the oil companies in which he had a major 
interest. He had urged her to come over and 
see him, but she had pleaded she was tired 
and had hung up. This girl was one of the 
few in whom he seemed to show more than 
a passing interest and she was one of the four 
who was questioned intensively on the first 
night of the investigation. But if she supplied 
police with anything more tangible than the 
fact that Serge did use wire recorders for his 
romancin', it was not revealed in her terse 
"no comment" to reporters. 

Among the persons questioned during the 
first days of the investigation was Stanley 
Stanley, long-time friend and business asso- 
ciate of Rubinstein's who stated flatly that it 
was a "mob killing, a syndicate job, a paid 
killing," and then proceeded to take out a gun 
permit, a gun and a dog license on what was 
described as something more than a toy poodle. 
He did not, he declared, tear Rubinstein's 



killers, but it was agreed that one can't be too 
careful. 

By the time Rubinstein was laid out in his 
satin-lined copper coffin there was still no clue 
as to who had necessitated such a macabre 
background for the playboy of the western 
world. Crowds flocked to the funeral home for 
a last look at this phenomenon, but few close 
friends were numbered among those who came 
to pay their respects. 

Even the rabbi who conducted the 12-min- 
ute funeral service had trouble straining the 
quality of mercy. He referred to Rubinstein 
as a psychopath, saying: "The word 'paradox' 
best describes the strangely complex, ambigu- 
ous and unquestioned psychopathic personality 
of Serge Rubinstein. He possessed a brilliant 
mind, but was utterly lacking in wisdom. He 
had a genius for acquiring wealth, yet never 
learned that money is a good servant but a 
harsh master. He wanted friends but never had 
them, since he never seemed to realize that to 
have friends one must be a friend. 

And among the persons who heard the serv- 
ice in the chapel, the number of tear-moistened 
eyes could have been counted on the fingers of 
one mittened hand. Serge's murder was a 
shocker, but bis death was not for grief. 

If in anticipation Of the reading of the will 
any pulses beat faster in the wrists of the 
lovelies who had helped to brighten Rubin- 
stein's life, they slowed to a walk on Febru- 
ary 3 when the beneficiaries to Rubinstein's 
fortune were announced. Ten thousand dol- 
lars went to a stunning coloratura soprano, 
one of the few women to weep for Serge and 
the one of whom it was suspected marriage 
might one day culminate her relationship with 
the mad Russian. Like amounts were left to a 
former woman secretary who is now living in 
Paris, Serge's bookkeeper who had been a 
former schoolmate in Cambridge and top 
scholar in the class, and to the butler. He left 
S5000 to his present secretary . The bulk of 
his estate went to his mother and two daugh- 
ters by his only marriage. It was noted with 
interest that the principal was not to go to 
the daughters until they arrived at their fiftieth 
birthdays. Had the rich boy learned to regret 
a fabulously wealthy childhood? 

The eight names listed in the will were of 
far less interest to the police than the ten 
names supplied them that same day by Stan- 
ley Stanley. These were names of men Rubin- 
stein's associate knew were antagonistic to 
Serge. Whether they were sufficiently an- 
tagonistic to kill him was a question In- 
spector Feeley and his men would have to 
decide. 

But it was evident by the middle of the week 
that the investigation had taken a sharp turn 
away from the plush interior of the Rubin- 
stein home, where for days the investigators 
had pounded over the marbled floors of the 
reception hall, hashed out theories under the 
carved beamed ceilings, questioned servants in 
front of the diamond-grated windows, riffled 
through reports beside the enormous tapestry 
that had once belonged to Lord Halifax; and 
had reverted to the more businesslike back- 
ground of the Sixty-seventh Street precinct 
house where, after the first four days, the pro- 
cession of pretty women gave way to a proces- 
sion of somber-faced business men, an occa- 
sional cab driver and an assortment of police 
characters and news columnists. 

There was little of an encouraging nature 
that came from the 14-hour days Inspector 
Feeley gave to the interviewing of these per- 
sons, though. He already bad exploded the 
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lead that a woman in brown was seen wander- 
ing through the Rubinstein house on the morn- 
ing of the murder. Mrs. Rubinstein had seen 
such a woman at what she thought to be 
about 4 a.m. and Rubinstein's aunt had been 
awakened when what she thought was this 
same woman opened the door of her bedroom, 
switched on a light, then hastily retreated. 

Close questioning of household members re- 
vealed that what Mrs. Rubinstein probably 
had seen was one of the ambulance attendants 
come to prepare Serge's body for removal and 
what the aunt had seen was the butler who, 
informed that a guest was in one of the fifth- 
floor bedrooms, was investigating. He found 
the aunt and immediately turned off the light 
and backed out of the room. Both women, 
police announced, had probably been mistaken 
about the hour they thought they had seen 
the woman in brown. 

Other murders, other news took precedence 
over the Rubinstein case during the v second 
week in February, but on February IS, the 
wily juggler of monies and morals was back 
on the front page. Police had picked up a 
mysterious tip and a man, both of them hotter 
than Mexican peppers. The tip was that in 
1953, Serge had been the intended victim of a 
kidnap plot. The man, a wizened, Brooklyn- 
born, Ohi. -.-raised ex-convict was Herman 
Scholz who stood five feet two in his stocking 
feet and couldn't have tipped the scales at 
more than 125. 

This mite of a man proved to be a master- 



mind of criminal technique. Described by his 
employers (he worked as a chauffeur for car 
rental outfits) as a perfect gentleman, honest 
and conscientious, he was, in effect, a criminal 
with a record dating back to his I9th year. 

It was be, he admitted to investigators when 
he was picked up on February 15, who had 
mapped out a plan to kidnap Rubinstein two 
years ago. The plan had fallen through be- 
cause Scholz' accomplice had been arrested for 
burglary before it could be carried out. But 
Scholz had liked his elaborate scheme and had 
discussed it with his underworld associates. 

DOLICE were not disclosing from whom 
* they received the tip on Scholz, but for two 
weeks they had followed his comings and go- 
ings and finally nabbed the wispy little hackie 
in his home in Whitestone, Queens, N. Y., 
where they found in the cellar of his house an 
arsenal consisting of one Thompson sub-ma- 
chine gun, a .45-caliber Colt automatic with 
seven bullets in the clip, a .38-caliber revolver 
with silencer, a .22-caliber revolver, 50 .38- 
caliber shells, a blackjack, a switchblade knife 
and Venetian blind cord and surgical adhesive 
tape of the weight, color and quality that was 
used to bind Serge Rubinstein. 

Scholz was not considered one of the par- 
ticipants in the murder of Rubinstein, but in 
a thin, almost inaudible voice charged with the 
fear that came with his knowledge that now 
he was a marked man for revealing what he 
knew, he whispered the names of the men in 



whom he bad confided his kidnap plans. One 
or more of them, investigators believed, must 
have been the killers of Serge. 

All would have to be run down, checked 
out, before police knew which of them, if any, 
had attempted, and bungled,, the Rubinstein 
snatcb. At tbis writing the names of the sus- 
pects have not been divulged. Their names 
are not important. They are the polygenetic 
John Does of the underworld. They may 
have been men Scholz met when doing time 
in Arizona State prison in the 20s. They may 
be men he planned to use in a bank holdup 
he allegedly told authorities he was working 
on when picked up in the Rubinstein case. 

They certainly will not be any of the 1200 
witnesses who were interviewed by police early 
in the investigation. Their names probably 
would mean nothing to Serge. 

If he were able to he could take solace only 
in the knowledge that his kidnaping was 
planned (if not attempted) by a mind as agile 
as his own; by a master Criminal whose idol 
was the infamous Willie Sutton, and who, by 
hts own admission at one time had hoped to 
kidnap Frank Costello, frequently described as 
the nation's, kingpin of syndicated crime, but 
had settled on Rubinstein because the revela- 
tions of the Kefauver committee had wrecked 
Costello's power and made him a bad risk. 

Yes, Serge, it is possible you may have been 
run in at the last minute as a pinchhitter for 
Frank Costello. But the men who handled the 
job were flat-footed fumblers. 
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kid yet?" he asked. "No," Daffin sighed. "I'm 
going to do that now." 

He found the Jones boy playing in the 
neighbor's yard and as he went over Sergeant 
Jones came out. 

"The boy saw it," Daffin said. "If you 
don't mind. . . ." 

"I don't mind anything," Joe told him, 
"that will help. Maybe I can help you with 
my son." 

The story took some time to draw out. The 
boy, at three years, had no idea that his 
mother was dead nor did he suffer any visible 
reaction at having watched the attack. 

"Mommy was washing the dishes," he told 
them gravely, "when the man come." 

The man was in the front room. He hadn't 
knocked or rung the bell. Lou Ellen had 
asked him what he was doing there. He'd 
come out in the kitchen then. He hadn't 
said anything, they'd gathered from the child's 
talk. The man bad grabbed Lou Ellen. After 
a struggle he'd picked up the knife from be- 
side the sink. 

"He hurt Mommy," the boy wailed. "I 
cried and Mommy cried, too." Then they had 
"rassled," he said. Lou Ellen was screaming. 
The man had shoved him out of the room. 
He had played a while. Then the man had 
come out and talked to him. 

"He asked me when daddy was coming 
home." 

Then he had left. The boy had gone in to 
sit beside his mother, shaking ber, trying to 
awaken her. He bad no idea that she bad 
been hurt, in spite of the blood. 

There was nothing more they could get out 
of the boy. It appeared that the killer had 



found the front door unlocked and gone in 
and was in the process of robbing the house 
when Lou Ellen had come out of the kitchen. 
The only other possibility was that he had 
been a house-to-house salesman. It was im- 
probable that he had known his victim or had 
entered the house with the intent to rape. 

Daffin returned to his office and called in 
his staff. He reviewed the case with the evi- 
dence they had. 

"I want every house-to-house salesman in 
the area brought in," he said, "if they have 
any resemblance to the description of the kill- 
er. Bring them here for questioning. One of 
you get a list of the dead girl's closest friends 
from her husband. Talk to them. Find out 
if Mrs. Jones had ever mentioned a man 
bothering her in any way. She was a mighty 
pretty girl and it's possible someone they both 
knew might have made the attack. Someone 
who knew that Sergeant Jones would be gone 
at that time of the day." 

The assault had taken place, as far as could 
be judged, at the height of the thunderstorm, 
when the girl's screams could not be heard 
outside the house. 

"This is the most brutal killing we've ever 
had around here," he finished. "I want it 
solved and fast." 

The balance of that day and the following 
morning was spent questioning house-to-house 
canvassers and the Jones' friends. More than 
20 salesmen had been picked up, but each of 
them was cleared when his alibi was checked. 

Friends of the dead girl could think of no 
one in their circle of acquaintances who might 
have attacked Lou Ellen. 

"She was the prettiest one in the crowd," 



one said, "but anyone could tell she was madly 
in love with Joe." 

The round-up went on, including all dark- 
haired strangers in the city, others with police 
records and a check-up of all Tyndall base 
personnel off-duty at the time. 

By the following morning, Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 19, the killer would have had time to 
leave the area and the alert was extended to 
cover adjacent states. All in all, some 60 men 
were questioned and released. Daffin had 
asked that all laundries and dry cleaning es- 
tablishments be checked on the chance that 
the killer had been bloodied and might have 
sent his clothing out to be washed or dry 
cleaned. 

Their hottest due came from this source, al- 
though it was a puzzling one. 

A dry-cleaner reported that late the after- 
noon before, "a man" had brought in a uni- 
form to be cleaned. It was spotted with 
blood. The clerk was unable to identify the 
person who had brought it, but said she had 
the idea "that he has something to do with 
the hospital." 

The uniform clue petered out when it was 
discovered that it belonged to a soldier ad- 
mitted to tbe hospital the day before follow- 
ing an automobile accident, in which he was 
seriously hurt. 

There were other leads, many of them 
phoned in anonymously as often happens in 
such cases, and all of them were closely fol- 
lowed and found to be of no use. 

As the days passed and there was so re- 
sponse to the sectional alert, it was feared 
that the brutal rape-slaying might continue 
to be unsolved. Nothing had been seen of the 



dark-haired youth or the blue-gray car. One 
neighbor told the sheriff that she was positive 
that she had seen the car in the area for at 
least two or three days before the morning 
the attack occurred, which offered the pos- 
sibility that the killer was some local youth 
struck by the young housewife's beauty to the 
extent that he hung around the neighborhood 
determining when she would be alone. 

A week passed and the city council voted 
a reward of $1000. Sheriff Daffin, mean- 
while, had exhausted his clues. If any in- 
formation came on the case, he was certain 
that it would now have to come from outside. 
He had sent several plainclothes detectives to 
attend the Oklahoma girl's local services be- 
fore the body was sent home for burial. But 
the detectives had been unable to spot anyone 
resembling the killer in the crowd. The girl's 
parents bad come from Long Beach, Cat., 
where they had moved. 

Sheriff Daffin bore the entire brunt of the 
search and during the fruitless week he occa- 
sionally had made a point of looking up Ser- 
geant Jones. "Nothing yet," he'd say. "I'm 
trying. . . ." 

"I know you are," Joe would tell him. He 
had borne his deep grief and shock with an 
intent stoicism and only when he was alone 
did he break down. Lou Ellen had been a 
cherished and adored part of his life and the 
future they had planned together would haunt 
him for as long as he lived. The manner of 
her death would sometimes set him close to 
screaming and he fought to keep the horrible 
picture from his mind. But he couldn't help 
remembering her as she'd been when they 
were married, still almost a child, yet enough 
of a woman to have made his life complete. 
He could see her in his son, in the boy's eyes 
and expressions, and sometimes when the 
toddling youngster would ask him where his 
mommy was, Joe would stifle a sob as be 
bent down to hold the boy close. 

"She's gone away, soldier," he'd say. 

With all local leads exhausted, Daffin found 
it almost impossible to wait for something to 
happen outside the county. He had another 
bulletin sent out to sheriffs and police chiefs 
in every town and county in adjacent states 
requesting them that they notify him imme- 
diately if they picked up a dark-haired man 
in his early twenties for any crime at all. A 
person capable of the attack-murder of Mrs. 
Jones would inevitably find himself in trouble 
with the law on same lesser crime before much 
more time passed. 

Reports from many of these sources kept 
Daffin and his deputies busy, often driving to 
question^ the suspects only to find that they 
were able to prove they had never been in 
Panama City, at least on the date Mrs. Jones 
was killed. 

When Police Captain Ed Cherry of Dothan, 
Ala., phoned Daffin that he had arrested a 
dark-haired Dothan youth in his early twen- 
ties for a car theft, Daffin's questions were 
only routine. 

"Has he an alibi for the morning of Janu- 
ary 18?" he asked. 

Cherry didn't know. He hadn't questioned 
him in connection with the gulf slaying at this 
point. 

But, Cherry went on to say, they had ar- 
rested the young fellow on the stolen car 
charge the night before. His name was George 
Everett, a resident of Dothan, and he had 
been in trouble before. He had begun by 
stealing a bicycle at 11, the chief said, and 



had only been paroled in 1953 from a Federal 
prison for the theft of a car. 

"He was paroled to a local electrical con- 
tractor," Cherry said, "but about ten days 
ago he ran off with bis boss' car." 

"Can you describe the car?" 

"A fairly old model, a 'SO, I believe. Sort 
of a blue-gray color, with the rear body 
chopped off to carry wire and tools. I can 
get. , . » 

Daffin was excited now. "Tell me all you, 
can about the case," he said. 

They'd been looking for Everett and the 
car, Cherry said, and an alert had gone out 
in Alabama. The car had been spotted on a 
street in downtown Mobile on Wednesday, 
January 26, the night before. Everett had 
been arrested that night in a hotel nearby. 

"But this might interest you," Cherry said. 
"We found a batch of Panama City news- 
papers on the back seat, starting with the edi- 
tion carrying the story of the murder of that 
Jones girl.'* 

He had avoided any reference to the rape- 
slaying in his talk with Everett, preferring to 
let the Florida sheriff handle that. 

"lU be right up," Daffin said. 

TT was a 45-mile drive and Daffin and two 
deputies made it within the next hour. 

Cherry met them at the police station. 
"Everett's been asking for a lawyer," he told 
them. "He doesn't know he's a suspect in 
the Jones slaying yet. Shall I have him 
brought up?" 

Daffin nodded. When the prisoner entered 
the small room, Daffin watched him closely. 
He saw a tall, slim, dark-haired youth, hand- 
some in an angular, almost foreign way, with 
a self-conscious grin and dark, shifting eyes. 
The youth glanced curiously at the Florida 
officers, then at Cherry who motioned him to 
sit down. 

"What's this?" he asked. "I told you I 
stole the car. Why don't you ship me back 
to the pen and leave me alone?" 

Daffin leaned forward. 

"How would you like to go back to Panama 
City first ?" he asked. He saw what he hoped 
the question would bring. The smile didn't 
change but there was a sudden, small tighten- 
ing around the youth's mouth, a glint of cau- 
tion in his eyes. 

"What do you mean, 'back?'" Everett said. 
"I haven't been there." 

"Not since you killed Mrs. Jones?" 

"What is this? A frame? I dont know who 
you're talking about." 

"Why did you buy all the papers about 
her murder?" 

"I didn't! I was interested in — in a boxing 
match. ..." 

"Where were you on Tuesday, January 18? 
In Panama City, weren't you?" 

"No. I was just riding around." 

Daffin glanced at Cherry. This was the 
man, his eyes said. Everything fitted. Almost. 

"Let me see your hands," Daffin said. 

Everett held them out, palm up. There 
were no cuts or scars of any kind, but a tell- 
tale tremor was there. 

"Can we get some coffee?" Daffin said. 
"This might take a long time." 

For the ^ next two-and-a-half hours they 
shot questions at the big, dark youth, pin- 
ning him to times and places along his hap- 
hazard route. He steadfastly denied he had 
been in. Panama City. He had picked up the 
newspapers in Mobile, he said. He gave 
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them his route, but a check on the speedom- 
eter of the stolen car showed his stated trip 
to be more than 100 miles short. 

Damn's shirt was limp, his voice hoarse. 
But Everett leaned back calmly and smoked 
and denied any connection with the Panama 
City crime. 

At last the sheriff got up. "There's only 
one thing left to do," he said. "Since you 
won't make it easy on yourself. Well take 
you back to Panama City with us." 

"Can they do that?" Everett appealed to 
Cherry. "Can't I refuse? Won't they have 
to extradite me?" 

The Dothan police chief nodded. 

"That's right," Damn agreed. "That's the 
hard way. I've got another, easier one. I 
want certain people to see you. Neighbors 
who got a look at the man leaving the Jones 
house. The little boy who was there all the 
time. IH have them brought here to see 
you. . . ." 

Everett looked down. He played with the 
fingers of his big hands and they noticed that 
the defiant grin he had worn constantly was 
gone. Something had taken it away. 

They waited, tense. 

"The boy?" Everett said. He raised his 
head and his expression was dark and worried. 

"That three-year-old child," Damn said, 
"who watched his mother die. I want him to 
have a look at you." 

"No," Everett said. "I don't want to see 
the boy." 

"You can't help it. . . ." 

"Not the kid!" His voice was rising now. 



Suddenly his hand slammed down on the 
arm of his chair and his eyes grew large and 
wild. "Not the boy!" he screamed. For a mo- 
ment he stared straight ahead, his lips drawing 
back in a tight mask of fear, and as they 
watched him, he broke. 

"What do you think I been seeing this last 
week!" he yelled. "The girl? Hell, no! I 
didn't mind that. But the kid. Those eyes 
on me all the time while he bawled and told 
me not to hurt his mommy ! 

"I could hardly leave that kid. I stuck 
around for two hours wondering what to do 
with him. I couldn't leave him there with — 
with her. He played with me, that's what 
he did. Climbed on my lap and played games 
while his mother lay in the next room. He 
almost drove me nuts!" 

D"E'D killed Lou Ellen Jones, Everett said. 

He was glad to tell them about it, to get 
it off his mind. 

"I was broke," he told them. "I knew I'd 
get picked up if I stuck around the coast in 
that hot car. I drove around Panama City 
looking for some way to make a buck. I 
saw the door open in this two -story house 
and I got the idea that maybe no one was 
home and I could sneak in and find something 
I could hock." 

He'd stopped in front, he told them, and 
went to the door. It had begun to rain like 
hell, almost as if the weather was for him to 
go on inside. 

"Maybe if the rain hadn't started," he said, 
"I'd have lost my nerve. But I had to get 



out of the rain and get inside a house." 

He'd knocked, he said, but no one bad come 
to the door. He'd gone in. He was standing 
in the middle of the living room when he 
heard the rattle of dishes in the sink in the 
kitchen. 

He turned toward the door but the girl 
must have heard him, because she came to 
the entrance to the room. The boy was be- 
hind her, peering around her skirt. 

"She wanted to know what I was doing 
there,'' Everett said. "I told her I just wanted 
to get in out of the rain. She told me I could 
get right out again." 

He'd started towards her and she had 
backed away. As he got closer she had 
screamed. 

"I picked up a vase and hit her over the 
head. All I thought was that if I got caught 
tt would be back to the pen for me again." 

The blow had stopped the scream. 

"She stood looking at me, one hand up to 
her head. I saw how pretty she was. I went 
towards her. She stepped backwards into 
the kitchen and started to scream again. I 
grabbed her. I didn't mean anything then. 
I held her close, trying to keep her from 
screamin'. Real close. Hard. She kept moving 
against me, trying to get away. 

"She was so damn pretty and — and slim — I 
knew I had to have her then. 

"At any cost. I didn't care." 

He had tried to kiss her and she had slapped 
him across the mouth. Rage blended with 
passion and he had seen the handleless knife 
dose by and reached for it. She pulled her- 
self away. 

"I wrapped my handkerchief around the 
knife," he said. "I don't know what I was 
thinking. Maybe just to scare her into saying 
yes. She ran to get past me and I grabbed 
her and held her tight again." 

His desire had made him crazy, he said. He 
wanted her to stop struggling and in despera- 
tion be had struck at her twice, in the back, 
with the knife. She had begun to bleed. 

"When I saw the blood I — I went nuts." 

He had dragged her into the bedroom and 
threw her down on the bed. 

"The kid just stood there crying, telling 
me not to hurt his mommy. I didn't pay any 
attention to him then." 

He had held the struggling girl on the bed 
and ripped her clothes away. Then she bad 
begun to scream again. He had seen the ex- 
tension cord hooked to the bedlight and had 
torn it loose. 

"I wrapped it around her throat. It was 
too late for me to stop. I didn't want to 
kill her. I just wanted to keep her quiet." 

She had struggled for a moment and then 
laid still. He had taken the kid and pushed 
him out into the living room. He went back 
to where the girl lay nude on the bed and 
closed the door. 

"When I came out the kid was playing on 
the floor. I was back to normal then. I was 
scared and sick at what I bad done. When 
the kid looked up at me and asked me to play 
with him, I couldn't leave. Not right then. 
I had to — make it right, or something, with 
him." 

He had played with the boy for two hours, 
he said, wondering what to do. He never 
thought of hurting the kid. He liked kids. 
He just hated to leave him alone with his 
"mommy in there like that." 

"I knew she was dead," he said. "I knew 
it before — before I left her there." 




He looked up at Daffin. "I'm glad you 
caught me," he said. "My conscience has been 
driving me nuts. That's why I bought all 
those papers in Mobile. I didn't care about 
nothing else. I wanted to find out what they 
done with that kid." 

"What did you do with Mrs. Jones' 
clothes?" Daffin asked. 

"They were bloody. I took them with me. 
I don't know why. I hid them in a ditch 
back of the high school there." 

"Will you come back to Florida with us?" 

"Sure," Everett said. "Sure. Nothing mat- 
ters now." 

The sheriff found the clothing later that 
day, in a water-filled ditch back of the high 
school where Everett said they would be. 

When it was announced that the killer of 
the pretty sergeant's wife had been caught, 



feeling in Panama City ran so high that 
Everett was taken to an undisclosed jail. 

On Friday, January 28, 1955, County Judge 
Joseph Bailey issued a formal warrant charg- 
ing first-degree murder against the Dothan 
youth. Evidence at the hearing consisted of 
a 40-page, hand-written confession, baring 
every detail of the murder and rape, signed 
by Everett. Sergeant Joe Jones, back at the 
air base after taking Lou Ellen's body to El 
Reno, Okla., for burial had little comment 
when he was informed that Everett had been 
caught. 

"What's there to say?" he told a reporter, 
slowly. "I'm just glad they got the man who 
killed my wife." 

He had no plans, he said. "Well get along 
somehow," he told his questioner. "My boy 
and me. . . ." 



Keep Her Out Of It 

continued from poge 37 



worked until 2 a.m., had complained of feel- 
ing ill, she was told, and left, presumably for 
home, at 10:35 p.m. — 

Rubye, fully awake now, was frightened 
stiff. She got dressed, left the children with a 
neighbor, went to the North Las Vegas police 
station and made out a missing persons re- 
port. 

At 7 a.m. the next day, Saturday, a man 
out salvaging metal in the fringes of the city 
dump in the desert three miles north of Las 
Vegas, found the sergeant — shot to death, 
lying on his back in a clump of mesquite. 

r PHE man's call brought out W. E. Leypoldt, 
sheriff of Clark County; Undersheriff Jim 
Hotchkiss and Sheriff's Detective Sergeants 
Bill O'Reilly and Pete Witscher. Joining them 
were Deputy Roy Parrish, Identification Offi- 
cer Bill Witte, Deputy Coroner Glen E. Bodell 
and North Las Vegas Police Lieutenant James 
Bridges. 

Hofite's jacket was drawn back at the 
shoulders, the officers saw, as if the killer had 
used the lapels to drag him to the spot where 
he lay. There were drag marks in the sand 
terminating at a narrow dump road 25 yards 
from the body. Rubble had been strewn 
around the body, and an empty canned soup 
carton was tilted across the hip — probably 
placed there by the killer in a clumsy effort 
to further hide his victim. 

A large bloody stain dyed the upper half 
of Hollie's shirt front. 

While the body was being photographed, 
the officers followed the drag marks to the 
dump road, stepping carefully around what 
were obviously the murderer's footprints. On 
the road, they found an empty cartridge cas- 
ing — that of a J2-catiber automatic bullet. 
Close by lay four identical casings. 

The investigators followed the drag marks 
back to the body. The killer's footprints, 
sidling along the drag marks, were perfectly 
clear — and big. "About the biggest prints I've 
seen," Sheriff Leypoldt said. "Regular gun- 
boats !" 

From the looks of the prints, the killer wore 
size 13s— a clue, it would appear, almost as 
important as the killer's own calling card. 
Leypoldt ordered naoulage casts made. 

Deputy Coroner Bodell, meanwhile re- 
moved Hollie's powder-bumed shirt. He 



counted four bullet holes in the dead man's 
chest. He estimated that Hollie had been 
dead at least 18 hours. He couldn't be too 
sure, however, he added, since the body was 
frostbitten and this condition made an exact 
estimate difficult. 

Further examination disclosed that Hollie 
had been shot a total of nine times. One of 
the slugs drilled into the back of the head, 
where there was also a tremendous bruise — 
made, apparently, by some blunt instrument. 
There were bullet entrance wounds, too, in 
both shoulders and the right leg. 

Hollie's wallet was missing. According to 
the missing persons report filed by Rubye 
Prestage, Hollie had had $40 on him when 
he'd gone to work Thursday night. 

Robbery seemed to be the obvious motive 
for the moment. But, then the print of a 
woman's shoe turned up, and the officers 
weren't so sure. The print, that of a tennis 
shoe with a distinctive design in heel and 
sa\e, was found in the sand just off the road. 

"Think she lured Prestage here for some- 
body else to kill?" one officer wondered. 

"There are any number of possibilities," 
Sheriff Leypoldt said. "What we need now 
is just one thing — information. Lots of it." 

At a Las Vegas mortuary a little while 
later, Rubye Prestage identified her husband's 
body and told a detective that she was re- 
turning to her and Hollie's hometown of 
Fulton, Miss., with the two children. 

"'T^HERE'S nothing to keep me here now," 
she sobbed. "Nothing." 
O'Reilly and Parrish told Rubye that they 
had to ask her a few questions; Did Hollie 
chase around? Drink? Did he keep any shady 
company ? 

Rubye shook her head to all these questions. 
"No," she said. "Hollie was a good man, a 
man in a million." 

The officers drove to the Las Vegas hotel 
where Hollie had worked and talked to every 
employe there, the kitchen help especially. 
Two other busboys remembered that Hollie 
had complained of a fever and headache on 
Thursday night, that he'd left work at 10:35 
that night after saying something about getting 
home and right into bed. 

"Was he possibly faking being sick?" 
O'Reilly asked. "How'd he look?" 
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"If be looked any worse, Sergeant, he'd 
have been dead right then," one of the bus- 
boys said. "Hollie wasn't the sort of guy to 
fake anything. We knew he was having the 
miseries even before be said he was leaving." 

"Did he say anything earlier about having 
a date that night?" 

The busboy looked surprised. "No, sir," he 
said. 

"Did he seem upset about anything?" 

"Just sick, Sergeant," the busboy said. 

Deputies O'Reilly and Parrish drove to the 
air force base at Nellis. It was the same story 
over again: Hollie Prestage was a man with- 
out enemies, a man no one would want to kill. 
The base's commanding officer said, simply: 
"One of the nicest fellows you ever met." 

The officers returned to the hotel and visited 
one of the areas reserved for employe parking. 
Hollie had always parked here while at work, 
but no one could recall seeing him drive away 
Thursday night. 

"The man who killed Hollie had big feet, 
great clodhopper feet," O'Reilly told the group 
of kitchen workers. "Somewhere between here 
and the city dump, Hollie made contact with 
this man." 

He and Parrish then wandered about the 
hotel's extensive grounds. Someone who might 
have seen Hollie leave could have an answer 
to the question l Had he driven away alone — 
or had there been someone else with him? 

The two sheriff's men had been roaming 
around for nearly ten minutes when they saw 
a bellhop rushing towards them. 

"The boys say you fellows want to know 
anything suspicious happening out here Thurs- 
day night," the bellhop said. 

"You see something?" 

"Maybe yes, maybe no," the bellboy said, 
shrugging. "It was around nine that night. I 
came out to my car here. I was about to get 
in when I saw a match light up in the heap 
next to mine. Whoever lit that match was in 
the back of the car. That's the part that 
doesn't figure." 

"No?" 

"l^JO, sir. The car belonged to a pal of mine, 
and I'd just left him back in the hotel. 
So I went over and jerked open the door. 

"Then I saw him, stretched out on the 
back-seat floor, a man, holding a cigaret. 

"I asked him what gives, and be said he was 
tired and that was why he crawled in there. 
Then he asked where could he find a gas sta- 
tion — he wanted to wash up — and I told him 
there's one up the street a ways. He said 
thanks and walked away." 

"You get a look at him close up?" 

"Too dark," the bellhop said. "But he was 
tall, not badly dressed. From his voice I'd fig- 
ure he was young, in his twenties." 

The deputies rushed over to the service sta- 
tion and talked to the attendant who'd been 
on duty Thursday night. 

"Yeah," the attendant said, "seems like I 
recall some tall young guy dropping in at 
the station about nine that night. Used the 
washroom, then hung around a few minutes 
near the pumps asking if anybody was driving 
on to Los Angeles. Nobody would give him 
a ride and pretty soon he ambled away." 

"Back toward the hotel?" 

"As I recall." 

"Can you describe him?" 

"Tall, like I said. Tall and young. . . . But I 
was a busy man that night, and I wasn't 
paying much attention to faces. I don't think 
I'd recognize the lad if I fell over him." 



Deputy Parrish smiled. "Then you didn't 
notice if he had big feet — real big?" he asked. 

The attendant smiled back. "Feet?" he said. 
"Mister, I wouldn't remember if he had legs 
even ! " 

The deputies drove next from the hotel to 
the dump, questioning service station men, 
liquor store dealers and cafe operators along 
the way. No one recalled seeing Hollie's car, 
a 1954 two-tone grey DeSoto sedan — or seeing 
Hollie himself, either alone or with another 
man. 

"It seems to stack up the way we figured," 
Deputy O'Reilly told Sheriff Leypoldt later. 
"The killer returned to the parking lot and 
slipped into the back of another car. He 
wanted transportation to Los Angeles bad, 
and he didn't care how he got it, or if he had 
to kill for it." 

"And," Deputy Parrish added, picking it 
up, "the heap he climbed into happened to be 
a DeSoto — Hollie Prestage's. Hollie comes out 
of the hotel and drives away, too sick to 
realize he's got company. Then his passenger 
gets up out of the back and shoves a gun in 
his neck and orders him to drive out into the 
desert. They wind up in the dump. Judging 
from the bruise at the base of Hollie's skull, 
he gets slugged, then he's pushed out of the 
car and pumped full of lead. ... I personally 
just can't see a woman in on this thing." 

Sheriff Leypoldt listened as the deputies 
made with their theories. Then be said: "If 
our boy headed for Los Angeles he would have 
had to pass through Yerrao. Give them a 
ring." 

Yenno is in California, which contains a 
series of agricultural check stations at numer- 
ous points leading into that vast state. Ve- 
hicles entering California are stopped at these 
points and examined, the purpose being to 
guard against possible invasion of weevils, 
fruit flies and other insects dangerous to the 
state's agricultural empire. 

Paper work at check points is held to a 
minimum, officials recording only the make of 
vehicles passing through, its license registra- 
tion and number of occupants. 

Deputy O'Reilly phoned the Yenno check 
station, located 150 miles southwest of Las 
Vegas. Minutes later he had the requested 
information: A DeSoto two-tone grey sedan 
bearing license plates registered to Hollie 
Prestage had cleared the highway station at 
1:59 A.M., Friday, three-and-a-half hours after 
Hollie had left his job for the night. Number 
of occupants: only the driver — only Hollie's 
killer. 

"Our boy has bad plenty of time to abandon 
the car," the sheriff told his deputies. "Let's 
keep our fingers crossed he's still using it. If 
he does, he's a fool. But let's hope he does." 

An all-points bulletin was on the air with- 
in minutes: "Wanted for murder, tall young 
man in two-tone grey 1954 DeSoto sedan, 
vehicle probably blood spattered, suspect be- 
lieved to have unusually large feet. 

Half an hour later, California Highway 
Patrolman Don W. Barr saw the car. Barr 
was cruising along the California Ridge Route, 
30 miles south of Bakersfield and SO miles 
north of Los Angeles, when he spotted the 
DeSoto and the hot license plate. 

Barr loosened his leather gun holster and 
radioed Bakersfield that he had sighted the 
wanted car and was giving chase. Over the 
next ridge, at Oak Glen, he kicked the siren 
button and pulled the big sedan over. His 
gun drawn, he watched the DeSoto s. lone 
occupant slip out from behind the wheel. 



He was a tall, dark-haired, good-looking 
youth, dressed in a light-blue suit and white 
sport shirt. 

Barr's eyes instinctively fell to the young 
man's feet. They were extra-large, just as 
the bulletin had said. 

"What's your name?" 

"Leland Currier, Jr." the youth said, easily, 
as he submitted to a swift frisk job. He. had 17 
cents on him and he was unarmed. 

"How old are you?" 

"Twenty. , . . Say, what's this all about?" 
"Where's your home?" 
The easy manner vanished. "I'm not an- 
swering that," Currier said. 
"Who's car is that?" 
"Mine." 

Barr handcuffed the youth to the wheel of 
the DeSoto. He could see now that Currier's 
suit was blood-stained, that the interior of 
the car looked like a butcher shop. The front 
seat, the steering column and wheel, the side 
door panels, even the car's ceiling— all were 
spattered with blood. 

Barr's radio call, meanwhile, had brought 
other officers to the scene and Currier and the 
car were taken to Bakersfield. Barr phoned 
Las Vegas and informed Sheriff Leypoldt of 
the capture. 

¥ EYPOLDT briefed Barr on details of the 
murder investigation and said officers 
would be assigned to bring Currier back to 
Vegas. 

Currier, meanwhile, had taken off on a series 
of obvious lies. , The blood on his clothes ? 
His gums were responsible for that, he said; 
his gums always bled. 

When Barr called his bluff and brought in 
a dental surgeon, Currier quickly changed the 
subject and announced he had bought the 
DeSoto, blood stains and all, for $20 from a 
man named "Striker." The transaction, he 
said, had taken place late Thursday night in 
Las Vegas. 

Did he know the car actually belonged to 
someone named Hollie Prestage, that Prestage 
was dead, murdered? 

No sir, he didn't know any such thing, Cur- 
rier said. He'd never met or heard of Hollie 
Prestage. 

But evidence in the car indicated differently. 
In a small traveling case, officers uncovered 
a number of garments mingled with Currier's 
bearing the initials: H. P. Tucked into the 
suitcase also were several interesting pieces of 
paper: A bus ticket showing Currier had left 
San Francisco for Las Vegas on January 18; 
a receipt from a San Francisco hardware firm 
disclosing purchase by Currier on January 17 
of a .32-caliber Colt automatic for which he 
had paid $26.40; a bankbook in the name of 
Hollie Rrestage. 

Imbedded in the right inside door panel, 
meanwhile, the officers had found a .32-caliber 
slug. They made another find on the rear car 
floor — four empty .32-caliber automatic shell 
casings. 

Lying there, too, were Currier's service dis- 
charge papers. They disclosed be bad served in 
the Marine Corps for two years — ten months 
of that time in Korea. On December 6, 1954, 
he had been honorably discharged in San 
Francisco on an application of hardship. 

Currier, shown the papers, admitted he was 
from Litchfield, Me, and that he was the 
son of a Maine state senator who had died 
recently. 

Patrolman Barr showed Currier the receipt 
for the gun and rattled the cartridge casings 



retrieved from the car floor in the palm of hb 
hand. Currier started at the sight of the re- 
ceipt, then he looked straight at the patrol- 
man. 

"Okay, 111 tell you everything," he said. 
"My girlfriend' . . . she did it. She shot this 
Prestage guy. But 111 never tell you who she 
is. HI take the rap for her." 

He said he'd met the girl, a good-looker, in 
a San Francisco theater lobby three weeks 
before, that they'd fallen in love right off. 
When she left for Las Vegas, he said, he 
followed her there. 

On Thursday night, he said, he met Prestage 
in a bar and they made the rounds of drink 
spots, finally running into the girl. It was 
during a drinking spree that the girl had 
grabbed the automatic and shot Prestage, he 
said. 

"We took the body to the dump and I 
dragged it into the desert and covered it with 
boxes. I found $410 00 the guy, and I gave 
it to ray girl." 

"Where's the girl now?" Barr asked. 

"I left her behind — back in Vegas." 

"OEFORE the night was over, Currier had 
supplied other versions of the slaying. In 
all, he pinned blame on "my girl," whose 
identity he refused to reveal. 

In one story, he said that he and the girl 
were together in a bar when Hollie Prestage 
walked in. Prestage appeared to know the 
girl, Currier said. The girl looked scared. 

"This Prestage asked her to go outside with 
him and I slipped her the gun in case there 
was trouble. After a while she came back and 
said the guy was dead in the car, and I went 
with her to help dispose of the body." 

On Sunday night, February 6, Deputies 
O'Reilly and Parrish returned Currifir to Las 
Vegas. The DeSoto was driven back by Clark 
County Deputy District Attorney Gordon 
Hawkins. 

Sheriff Leypoldt, meanwhile, had been in 
touch by phone with Currier's stepmother in 
Maine. The woman revealed that she had 
only recently received word from the Marine 
Corps of her stepson's service release and that 
she hadn't been aware until then he had used 
"family hardship" as an excuse for obtaining 
discharge from the Corps. She added that 
young Currier's mother had died when he was 
a child and that this, as far as she knew, was 
the only time he had ever gotten into trouble. 

Once back in Las Vegas, Currier was es- 



corted on a tour of drink spots where he and 
Prestage and the girl had, according to him, 
"really gone on a toot." Not a single bartender 
or patron appeared to recall the trio. 

Currier said he'd tossed the murder gun 
from the car somewhere in the desert and 
promised to show the officers where — but this 
mission also failed. The weapon has not been 
found at this writing. 

On Tuesday, February 8, Currier was for- 
mally arraigned on a murder charge and his 
preliminary hearing set for March 3. 

Sheriff Leypoldt had asked that the pre- 
liminary be put far enough ahead so that he 
and his men could continue to build a case 
against the prisoner, now under heavy guard 
in Clark County jail. 

Slowly the officers saw that evidence build 
up. 

Fingerprints were obtained from fittings in 
the back seat of the DeSoto, showing that 
Currier had lain in wait there. 

Currier had also insisted that he, Hollie and 
the girl had been drinking until "1 or 2 a.m." 
Friday. Check point records at Yerrao, ISO 
miles away, indicated Currier could not have 
been there and in Las Vegas at the same time. 

But it was the story of the girl, for whom 
Currier was gallantly seeking to take the rap, 
that Leypoldt wanted most to disprove. Al- 
ready the sheriff was satisfied there was no 
girl in the case. But until the sneaker foot- 
print near -the dump road could be explained, 
he knew that there would always be that 
doubt. 

Leypoldt's men canvassed every shoe mer- 
chant in town, appealed for help over the ra- 
dio and through the local newspapers. 

The mystery of the sneaker print was finally 
solved when a young woman showed up at 
headquarters, carrying a sneaker. She ex- 
plained that she and her husband had been 
hunting in the dump area the day before Hollie 
Prestage was murdered and that she had 
stepped briefly from the dump road along 
which they were walking. 

The sneaker was sent to the police labora- 
tory. 

It matched perfectly the print which had 
been picked up at the scene of the murder. 

'As far as Sheriff Leypoldt was concerned 
now, he had a first-rate case with which to go 
into court. 

The date for Leland Currier's trial, at which 
his guilt or innocence will be judged by a jury 
of his peers, has not been set at this writing. 



I Was A Killer's Captive 

continued from page 22 



that I'd never mention the holdup, if he'd 
only let me go. I told him I knew I could 
get a hashing job somewhere. 

But Red wasn't buying that. We'd go see 
his cousin in Covina, he said, and if I kept 
my mouth shut there he'd think about leaving 
me in Los Angeles. 

Well, we saw his cousin. Honestly, I think 
he had a cousin in almost every town in the 
country. I kept my part of the bargain. I 
didn't let on that there was anything wrong. 

When we left there about midnight, Red 
had changed his mind. 

"I want to see Frisco," he said. "Ill think 
about letting you off when we get there. Los 
Angeles is too close to El Paso." 



I gave up then. I hadn't slept for forty- 
eight hours. While Red drove through Los 
Angeles I asked if I could climb in the back 
seat and take a nap. He checked to make 
sure the gun was still on top of the heater. 
Then he said okay. 

I curled up on tie seat and cried myself to 
sleep. The last thing I remember before 1 
dropped off was a street sign that said "Holly- 
wood Boulevard." 

Then I was dreaming that I'd heard a shot. 
I woke up with a start. It was pitch dark 
and cold, like just before dawn. I was alone 
in the car. The motor was running and the 
door on the driver's side was open." 

The car was parked alongside some gaso- 
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"We didn't hear anything from the gay." police recalled, but they 
the screams of 17-year-old Constance Cobb; "I'm burning up. 




Yon drive," Pasco fold Constance, but with only a learner's permit, a gun 
against her head and his foot on the accelerator, it was too hot to handle. 



■ To New Jersey police, Leonard 
Pasco, 25, was just a "punk" with 
nine arrests and four convictions. 
But when a Milltown, N. J. officer 
tried to arrest him, Pasco disarmed 
him and fled to a nearby lovers lane, 
flung open the door of the car where 
Constance Cobb, 17, her date and an- 
other couple sat. "Do what I tell you. 
or I'll kill all of you," he told them, 
ordered everyone out of the car ex- 
cept Constance. Ignoring her boy- 
friend, who told him Constance only 
bad a learner's permit. Pasco put 
a gun against her temple, ordered her 



to drive to New York. Police got an 
alert, blocked the highway near Jer- 
sey City with a squad car. When 
Constance got to the road block, she 
crashed into the squad car at 75 
miles an hour, overturned in flames. 
Police who righted the car could hear 
her scream, "I'm burning up, help 
me." Then the flames drove them 
back. When firemen arrived, Con- 
stance and Pasco were burned be- 
yond recognition. Her hand still 
clutched the steering wheel, Pasco's 
foot was jammed over hers on the 
accelerator, the gun still in his hand. 



TRAGIC 
INFERNO 




The tragedy belongs to Constance 
Cobb — the inferno to Leonard Pasco. 



To cops, Pasco was a punk ; to hind- 
lady, a nice boy who paid his bills. 




line pumps at a Union "76" filling station. 
Outside I could see a big red neon sign that 
said "Grapevine Coffee Shop." 

I saw all this in the wink of an eye, the 
time it takes you to come awake from a dream. 
Then I beard another shot. 

Red came running out of the service station 
office. He bad the gun in his hand and he was 
stuffing something in his pocket as he ran. 

I could hear his breath coming in great 
panting gulps as he threw himself behind the 
wheel. He slammed the door and jerked the 
Ford into gear with one motion. The wheels 
spun on the concrete and we were racing down 
a broad, divided highway with hills all around 
us. I could see the lights of a city in the 
valley far ahead. 

Red didn't say anything for about a mile. 
I held my breath in the back seat, watching 
the speedometer needle move past 80. 

He knew I was awake, though. He glanced 
around at me. Finally, he spoke: "You know, 
I think I killed a man back there." 

My throat felt like cotton. I said, "You must 
have done something bad. I heard two shots." 

"I just meant to hit him over the head," he 
said. "But the old guy talked too much and 
my gun went off." 

I started crying. He swung his arm around 
behind him and struck me on the forehead. 
"Shut up, you little — !" 

After a while he threw a handful of bills 
into the back seat and told me to count it. 
It added up to $101. 

It was almost daylight when we got to 
Bakersfield, the town 1 had seen from the 
bills. I knew then we were on Highway 99, 
going north. Red drove on to a town called 
Avenal and rented a room at a motel. 

Of course I know a lot more about this 
murder now than I did then. I didn't find 
out some of the details till a week later. 

Just to fill in the pieces, Red apparently 
got the idea for a holdup driving over the 
Ridge Route from Los Angeles while I was 
sleeping. This filling station is at a place 
called Grapevine, just where you start down 
into the San Joaquin Valley. 

It's the busiest station on the pass. They 
have a restaurant there, too, but the place 
was practically deserted when Red came along. 
That was about .5 o'clock in the morning of 
December 29. 

The station attendant was a nearsighted 
fellow named Orville Johnson, a 59-year-old 
bachelor. He'd been working there about a 
year, living in a cabin behind the place. 

I still don't know exactly what happened 
when Red went in that station. Even Ser- 
geant Joe Taylor doesn't know all the details. 
Red is the only one who knows the full 
sttfry, and naturally he tells it the way that 
sounds best for him. 

Anyway, Red went in there and stuck him 
up. The old fellow took off bis gloves and 
opened the register. The gloves were still 
there when Sergeant Taylor arrived a couple 
of hours later. 

Then Red and the old man apparently 
scuffled. Red's first shot went under the door; 
the officers found the bullet mark there later. 
Red's second shot hit the old man. 

A motorist who was having carburetor 
trouble found the attendant dead on the floor 
about 5:30 a.m. 

But to get back to my troubles. 

You can imagine how it was sitting there 
in the motel with Red all day. He wasnt just 
a kid bandit any more. He was a murderer. I 
knew it and he knew I knew it. He knew that 



if I got out of his sight, his goose was cooked. 

We were like a couple of wild animals caged 
up together. I sat in a chair across the room 
from him. He sat on the bed, fingering that 
automatic and staring, staring, staring at me. 
I could read his mind like a newspaper head- 
line. "Should I kill her?" he was wondering. 

He wanted to, but he didn't have the guts. 

We stayed there till dark, then started driv- 
ing again. We headed back the way we'd 
come, but turned east through the Tehachapi 
toward the Mojave desert. Red had some 
idea about going to Arizona and getting into 
Mexico. 

I pleaded with him. "Not me, Red, please," 
I begged. "You'd have a much better chance 
to get away alone. Just put me out beside the 
road. YouH never hear of me again." 

He gave me a wild-eyed look and reached 
down for his gun over the heater. 

"You aren't going any place," he said. "You 
know too much." 

I was begging like a child. "Please, Red. I'd 
never tell on you. You know that." 

"Don't ever try to get out of the car unless 
I tell you to," he said. "I can shoot straight. 
You know that now. I'd shoot you down like 
a jackrabbit if you tried to get away." 

I dont know how I lived through those 
next few days. We just kept driving. Red 
would avoid the towns. He wouldn't stop 
except at little out of the way places where 
he could watch me all the time. 

For food, he'd usually stop at a lonely 
highway station where they had a lunch 
counter. Then he'd make me get in the back 
seat while he got out with his gun and the 
car keys. He'd hurry inside and order a 
couple of sandwiches, looking out the window 
at me all the time. He'd bring them out to 
the car and we'd eat while we rode. 

Later, he got a little more confident. He'd 
take me into a roadside restaurant and sit 
with me in the last booth in the rear. He 
wouldn't leave me alone for a minute for fear 
I'd tajk to a waitress. 

|"VsCE I picked up a newspaper and saw an 
v article about a manhunt for a service 
station holdup-murderer. Red jerked it out 
of my hand. He read it all the way through, 
but he wouldn't tell me what it said. 

Neither one of us could sleep. I tried to 
stay awake so as not to miss a chance to get 
away. Red didn't dare close his eyes for fear 
I'd get that chance. 

New Year's Eve we were stopped by the 
Arizona Highway Patrol. It was one of those 
drunk traps. 

The officer came up to the car and poked 
his head in the window beside Red. "Better 
take it easy tonight," he said. "Lot of drunks 
out on the road." 

I was sitting in the front with Red. I 
thought I'd risk it. "Officer — " I said. 

I felt Red's body stiffen. He took his right 
hand off the wheel and moved it down to his 
leg. 

The patrolman looked at me. "Yes, Miss?" 
he asked. 

I knew where Red's hand was heading. If 
I opened my mouth, he'd have that gun out 
in a flash and there 'd be. more shooting. 

"I was just wondering how far it was to 
the next town," I said, stupidly. 

The officer looked at me as if I were a 
little cracked. "You can 'see it right up 
ahead," he said. 

The next two days are just a hazy blur to 
(Continued on page 96) 



EAT ANYTHING 
WITH FALSE TEETH 

If you have trouble with plates that _^ 
slip, rock and cause fore gums — try /0|jVk 
Bnmms Plasti-Liner. One appltca- j^gjy^S ^^ 

powder or paste, because Brimms vx^&^^f 
Plasti-Liner hardens permanently to \£Yyy^C^ 
your plate. It refines and refits loose 
plates in a way no powder or paste on do. Even on 
old rubber plates you set good results six months 
to a year or longer. YOU CAN EAT ANYTHING I Sim- 
ply lay soft strap of Plasti-Liner on troublesome 
upper or lower. Bite and it molds perfectly. Easy 
to use, tasteless, odorless, harmless to you and your 
plates. Removable as directed. Money back it not 
completely satisfied. Ask your druggist .' 



BRIMMS PLASTI-LINER 

THE PERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 



FINSEfiPRINTING COURSE $12.00— 

Diplomas awarded. Details 
FREE. ALABAMA School of 
Fingerprinting; Box 185, Fair- 
field, Alabama. 



RUPTURED 



BE FREE FROM TRUSS SLAVERY 

NOW there ie a new modern Non-Surgical treatment 
that permanently corrocU rupture. These Noo-Sur- 
flcw treatments are so certain, that a Lifetime Certi- 
ficate of Assurance is given. Write today for oar New 
FREE Book that gives facta that mar save you pain- 
ful and expensive surgery, and tells how rjon-surgi- 
caUy you may again work, live, play and love and en- 
life in the manner you desire. There is no obligation . 
elsior Hernia Clinic, Dept. 7705, Excelsior Spriaj i . Mo. 




STRIKE BACK! 




AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 



CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

A CONVENIENT LISTING OF BUYING OPPORTUNITIES 




Yo.r Ad outomatlcolly appears ia BOTH Inside Detective aid Frfat rage Detective Magarines Clr. 
cu lotion guarantee 800.000. 70c a word — minimum 10 words. Payable ia advance— 2% Cash Dis- 
count. Next available issue July. Closing date April 151k. 

MANAGER, CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING • DELL MEN'S GROUP, 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 



ACCOUNTING- TAXES 



BECOME an Income TU Expert. De- 
tails Free. PROFESSIONAL, school, 
141SDH Utile. Cleveland 7. Ohio. 



ADDITIONAL INCOME 



GUARANTEED 

Communions! Everything Furnished! 
HIRSCH. 1301 -D Hoe, Hew York 59. 



IMPORT— EXPORT 1 Opportunity. prof- 
It* bit- . world-vide, mell order business 
from borne, without capital, or travel 
■broad. Established World Trader ship* In- 
structions lor no-risk examination. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Fret details . Mellloger , 
ET«1, Los Angeles 34. 



MAKE Extra Money. Address, mail post- 
cards. Spare time every week. Write, Box 
H, Belmont, Man. 



WANTED: Typewriter owner*. Make 
handsome profits. Write today. GROVES 
Company, 683 Hastings 4. Nebraska. 



$160. A WEEK — plus bonne— lor only 4 
orders a day! Sell America's leading 
bronzed baby shoes, 60S cash commis- 
sion. Every parent a prospect. Write 
today for Free starting outfit. Alice 
Ames. Dept. 13. Boston, Mass. 



BEAUTIFUL Feather pictures. 300% 
profit^ Pree sample. APARTADO, 0030, 



CALIFORNIA Sweet Smelling Beads. 



EAST BALES. Magnetic waitress pencil. 
Sample tl.OO. NICHOLSON, Universal 
City «, California. 



EXTRA Money Beery Week. I'll 
lull -size Blair household pro- 



Show them to friends and neighbor*. 
You can make Bit Extra Profits. Write 
BLAIR. Dept. 357NK. Lynchburg. Vs. 



HAKE Extra Money. Address, mall post- 
cards. Spare time every week. Write, Box 
14, Belmont, Masa. 



NEW PLASTIC MENDING TAPE. Just 
~ on) Repairs «-lf^Mr>g instantly. 
- —"at. We Triples sent on trial. 
Akron, Ohio. 



SELL Men's Products! Large Profits. 
Combs. Novelties. Notions. Sundries. 
CARLETON HOUSE (DO). Texas city. 
Texas. 



YOUR 

coats 65c; Maeklnawa 35c; Shoes 131 a c; 
Ladles' Coats 30c; Dresses 16c. Enormous 
profits. Catalog Pree. NATIONAL, 1216-L 
South 



AUTOMOBILES & MIDGET CARS 



ENGINES. Wheels and 
Midget cars $11.00 UP. CA1 
ton. Temperance 3, Mich 



AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES & EQUPMENT 



Savers, Safety Devices. Hollywood Custom - 
1 Accessories. Discounts! ALMQTJIST 
"if. Mtllord BV, Perms. (Agents 



West 31st Street, New York E 



BOOKS ft MAGAZINES 



REMAINDERS and Publishers' Over- 
ock at great' 

—it. BOOKSHi 

land 34. Ohio. 



SENSATIONAL offer brings you breath- 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



$4,000.00 PROFIT in two months. No 
investment. Det ails 50c. CHARLES COM- 
PANY. I3-CFW. Norwood. Ohio. 



$35.00 WEEKLY Addressing Envelopes 
" advertisers, instructions $1.00 refund- 



•1S.00 THOUSAND L .— 
mailing lists, addressing from _ 
tlculars Free. ECONOMY. Rowley, Massa- 
chusetts. 



them*" 



BUY WHOLESALE. Nationally adver- 
tised merchandise. Bell easy terms. EN- 
CORE. Dept. S13. Box 347, Midland, Mich. 



COLOR GLAZED Concrete Pottery made 



EARN Extra Money weekly mailing cir- 
culars for advertisers. Complete Instruc- 
tions— 25c SIWASLIAN. 4317-D Oleane. 
Sunburst 73. N. Y. 



Philadelphia. Penna. 



ENVELOPES addressed accurately, rea- 
sonably. Past service. We have capable 
addressers lo your city. GLENWAY Sys- 
tem, 5713 Euclid. Cleveland 3. Ohio. 



FREE Book "506 Odd i 



GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, shed. 
Spar*, full time, year round. Wa pay 
63.60 Lb. We PAID Babbitt M.165.00 In 
few weeks. Free Book. WASHINGTON 
Mushroom industries. ~ 
Admiral Way. Seattle ( 



INCOME From local information. No 
selling. Write NEHERCO, La Verne ». 
Calif. 



MASS Money clipping wanted Items 
from your newspapers for publishers Some 
worth up to $10.00 each ! Write for infor- 
mation. NEWSCRAPT Publishers, DM-M3 
East Main, Columbus 5, Ohjo. 


MAKE Rubber 
Silk screen printn 
Free. UNTVERSi 
III. 


Stamps; Repair Dolls; 
■g. Catalogue "00 Ideas" 
L. Box 1076-D, Peoria, 


MONEY in ne 
Start In kitchen. 
Free recipes. Lo 
15th Ave., Muum 


* gr easel ess doughnuts. 

No amok*. Sell stores, 
lis Ray Co.. 3605 Sooth 
epoUs T, Minn. 



MONEY In saw sharpening rparetlme 
at home. Repeat cash business. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Ho Selling. Free booklet 
explains. Howard Foley Company, Colom- 
bia Heights, Minnesota. 



MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES . 
Hundreds to choose from. Read World's 
Bi ggest Classified medium. Free copy. 
POPULAR Mechanics Classified. 306 East 
Ontario. Chicago u. 



SAWDUST. Turn It Into cash. Twenty 
methods. Instructions 60c. CHARLES 
COMPANY, 13-CPV, Norwood, Ohio. 



START Home Manufacturing Business. 
Make cleaners, soaps, polishes. MiHMm 
Free literature. CHEMIKS. Park Ridge, HI. 



STAT HOME— Sell Books, Merchandise 
by Mall. Circulars, names rural* bed — 
orders fllled. NATIONAL, Box 08 M, Bos- 
ton 33, Mass. 



Baltimore 3. Md. 



WANT up to $100.00 Weekly deposited In 
yourmall box? Details Free I ALDEN- 
8MITH, 2706 -B Ladera, San Bernardino. 



CARTOONING ft SIGN PAINTING 



"HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH SIM- 
PLE CARTOONS" — A book everyone who 
likes to draw should have. It la free; no 
obligation. Simply address Cartoonists' 
Exchange, Dept. 65, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 



FREE BOOK "Independence with chin- 
chillas" describes -—"■nt profits. We 
supply starting stoc k and provide market 
for offspring. CHINCHILLAS. 3S7S Glen- 
dale, Los Angeles 30. Calif. 



CLAIM INVESTIGATOR TRAINING 



, ah-llnee, 

and steamship lines use Claim Investi- 
gators. Learn this fascinating work — 
easily, quickly. Free book— Now! UNI- 
VERSAL Schools. Dept. D-5, Box 8303, 
Dallas 5, Texas. 



COINS WANTED (OLD) 



We purchase INDIAN HEAD PENNIES 
Complete allcoln catalogue 35c. Magna* 
coins. Box 61-W. Whiles tons OTTHew 
York. 



COUNSEL INVESTIGATION 



DETECTIVES ft DETECTIVE TRAINING 



. Box 3131. Boston 6, 1 



Lee, Hampton, Va. 



DETECTIVE Training by former U-S 
Guvernment Special A gent. Robert D. 
Phillips. Sr.. Founder. PHILLIPS Secret 
Service System. 1917-D North Kenneth. 
Chicago 39, HI. 



FINGERPRINTING COURSE $13.00— 
Diplomas awarded. Details FREE. ALA- 
BAMA School of Fingerprinting. Box 185 
Fairfield, Alabama. 



MEMBERSHIP— Now available to those 



PREPARE for career In private Investi- 
gation or public law enforcement wort. 
Write for free booklet. NATIONAL Detec- 
tive Academy. 3306. Wilshhre Blvd.. Los 
Angeles 5, Calif. 



EMDEN. Toulouse, 
descriptive literature. 
Goulds 7, Florida- 



EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
ft INSTRUCTIONS 



607 HOME-STUDY COURSES, text- 
books. Sensational bargains! Free illus- 
trated catalog. NELSON Company, 310 
South Clinton, Dept. SEV-B. Chicago 6 



BE a Real Estate Broker. Study at home. 
Writ e lor Free book today. OI Approved. 
WEAVER School of Real Estate, 3030T 
Grand, Kansas City, )" — 



piano tuning p«s. Big money In 
spare time. Learn at home in 30 days. 
Phonograph records, tools and Instruc- 
tions furnished. Information FREE. CAP1- 



Dearborn, an-Myn 



Lee Mountain, Plsgah. ai-*-->- 



ENGINES, MOTORS, ETC. 



wanted. ALFRED, 7130 Carnegie, 



Mlch. CJ 



GEIGER COUNTERS 



LOCATE Uranium. New Oetgrceeopes. 
Guaranteed to work $3. each. Postpaid. 
LEEWAY, Mountain Vlew-DGl, Oklahoma 



MINERAL — Treasure locators — 

counters. Can be purchased on mum 
payment plan. Free literature. PIS. 
Research Lab.. Inc.. Paw Alto. Calif. 



GUINEA PIGS. Best small animal profit 
maker known. Booklet free. TAYLORS, 
B430O, Hapevllle, Georgia. 



GUNS. RIFLES. EQUIPMENT 



York 13. N. Y. 



$1300 MONTHLY for truck drivers. 
$1400.00 mouthy for carpentera, electri- 
cians, plumbers, mechanics. $1300.00 for 
clerks and laborers. Full Information and 
complete foreign listings, with current in- 
formation on Spain, Korea. Australia. 
Abtaa^^Cemtda. ti .00^ Current tnforme- 

OPPORTTJN ITIEs"^ TJNLDi!iTrED' Pt ' Use 
Commerce Bldg., St. Paul. Minnesota. 



$13.50 per Thousand r 

addressing. Ho selling. Details for stamp. 
HICKS, Box 3731S-D. Lea Angeles 37, 



CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 



FOREIGN AND AMERICAN EMPLOY- 
MENT!' High Pay. Overtime Work. 
Transportation expenses. Most all Trade*. 
Man; average $1360.00 per month. Truck 
Driven, Electricians, Plumbers, Carpen- 
ters. Mechanics. Clerks. Laborers. Latest 
Digest of Anns to contact, application 
form, how-where to apply. Includes special 
report on big Spanish Base Job!! Also Oil. 
Aviation and Steamship contacts. If our 
service does not help you we offer money 
back guarantee. Complete list Including 
one year registration and advisory service. 
Send $3.00 or COD. pins postage. Alt re- 
plies sent same day order received! ! MID- 
WESTERN Services, Boa 124-DB. St. 
Louis 5. Missouri. 



FOREIGN TJ. S. JOBS to 118.000. 
Many overseas countries. Fare Paid. 
Skilled-Unskilled Trades, Office. Stamped 
self-ad dressed env elope brings reply. JOB 
OPPORTU N raM . Waseca. UC, Mlnne- 



PREB INFORMATION available about 
Foreign and U.S.A. job opportunities pay- 
ing to 11500 monthly. Write immediately. 
Dept. 76C. National Employment Informa- 
tion Service. 1030 Broad, Newark, New 



MAKE Extra Money. Address, mall post- 
cards. Spare time every week. Write, Box 
U, Belmont, Mass. 



MONEY - MA KING Sensation! 100C du- 
Pont nylon stockings wear like original 
pre-war nylons. We guarantee 3 pairs to 
wear 3 months or replaced Free. Every 
woman wants them. Write for Free Kit. 
AMERICAN Mills, Dept. 463. Indianapolis. 



NEW publication lists names of others 
who want to exchange view cards, letters 
or hobbles with you. Send tor free de- 
tails. POSTCARD Exchange. Box 4473-D. 
Dallas 8. Texas. 



HOME STUDY COURSES 



HIGH SCHOOL Diploma at home. Li- 
censed teachers. Approved materials. 
SOUTHERN STATES Academy. Box 144-T. 
Station E. Atlanta, Georgia. 



PHYSICAL THERAPY and Massage. 
We train you at home. Earn big profits 
from your own private practice or work 
with hospitals and doctors. Free Catalog. 
NATIONAL Institute, Desk 10. 159 Bast 
Ontario, Chicago 11. 



STUDY lor Doctor's Degree in Psychol- 
ogy. Metaphysics and Divinity. Correspon- 
dence Courses only. COLLEGE ol Divine 
Metaphysics, Dent. D-M. 3811 North Illi- 
nois. Indianapolis B, Indiana. 



X-RAY Technicians In great demand. 
We train you at home. Fascinating work. 
Oood pav. Free catalos. NATIONAL. In- 
stitute. Desk is, I5S East Ontario Chi- 



HORSE TRAINING & RACING 



HORSE RACING Books. Handlcapolng 
courses. Wholesale cataloi? Free. TURF 
Wtn-Surence. Sepulveda, Calif. 



horseman should have. It la free— no ob- 
ligation. Slmoly address BEERY SCHOOL 
OF HORSEMANSHIP, Dept. 7*5. Pleasant 



INVENTIONS WANTED. ETC. 



INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented 
or unpatented. A-l service for Inventors 
since 1911. Write Adam Fisher Co.. 5418 



Idaho, St. Louis. Missouri. 



INVENTIONS wanted, patented: unpat- 
ented. Tremendous Manufacturers lists. 
Global Marketing Service. 1404-F Mitchell. 
Oakland 1, Calif. 



INVENTORS. We sell, promote, market 
Inventions. Write Immediately If you have 
marketable invention. Complete details 
free. KESSLER Corporation, B4X, Fre- 
mont, Ohio. 



JEWELRY, OLD GOLD. WATCHES 



HIGHEST CASH FOR OLD GOLD 
Broken Jewelry. Oold Teeth. Watches! 
Diamonds. Silverware. Platinum, °— 



SELL-BUY Tltanla Gems. More brilliant 
than diamonds. (8 75 carat wholesale. Free 
Catalogue. DIAMONITB. 1404-F Mitchell. 
Oakland 1. Calif. 



WATCHES Wanted. Any condition. Also 
broken Jewelry, spectacles, dental gold, 

ids, silver. Cash sent promptly. 

articles. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
"" Holland Bide., St. Louis 1, 



taiog. 

i-m. 



Fort Worth. Texas. 



MAGIC TRICKS, PUZZLES 



OOLD. SILVER. MINERAL Detectors. 
Geiger Counters for Uranium, also Mln- 
eralights. FREE information. DETEC- 
TRON CORP., 5538 Vlneland Ave.. Dept. 
4, North Hollywood. Calif. 



BEAUTIFUL Acrobatic Dancers In un- 
usual poses. Eight 4x8 photos 11.00. Chas. 

— 1471 Emmet St.. Omaha, 



MALE Photos for Artists, Sculptors, Per- 
fect physiques. Glossy De Luxe. Twenty 
4x6 (3.00; Ten 8x10 15.00. Samples, Cata- 
logue. (1 .00. DR. FRANK THOMPSON, 918 
Fourth. Manhattan 9, Kansas. 



OVER 250 books and 500 photos for men. 
Rush 10c for sample and list to— OAKLEY 
Sc WOOTEN. Gallatin. Term. 



scientific method. Doctor approved! Non 
medicinal. I0 0# g uaranteed. 19.95 post, 
paid. D. SANTER, 70-33 45th Avenue, 



MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 



EXCHANGE. Nor woe 



MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 



125.00— 150.00 weekly working 3 hours 
daily, no selling. Sample, details 10c. 
kohen, 506c West 45th. Chicago 9, 



EARN READY CASH doing raalllnc 
work — No experience needed. A. WILSON 
Business Service, 2875 Qlendale Blvd.. Los 
Angeles 39, Calif. 



EXCEPTIONALLY Profitable Home 
Mailord er B usiness Opportunity. LOWis 
BARTLETT, Richland. Georgia. 



FREE course hi Loeksmlthlng, Picking 
ge. W. THOMPSON. Box 738. Saratoga. 



MAKE MONEY addressing envelopes 
Spare time. QLKMWAY. 5713 Euclid, Cleve- 
land 3, Ohio. 



PROFIT! PRESTIGE I Publish your own 
magazine! Receive mail from everywhere! 
Sample, details. 10c. PILMER, 910-K 
Marion. Pbarr, Texas. 



BEAUTIFUL Girl Movies 8mm, 16mm, 
color, black-white. Free list, IDEAL, 4644 
Geary, San Francisco 18, California. 



Anting Knives 



FOL1ES BERQERJ3 featuring Josephine 
Baker 8mm 113 00: 18mm silent $15 00 
16mm sound $19,00. FILM Classic 1611 
North LaBrea. Hollywood 28, California 



MUSHROOM RAISING 



Cellar shed. 



GROW MUSHROOMS, 
Spare, full time, year round. Wc _ 
§3.60 Lb. We PAID Babbitt 84,185 In 
few weeks. Free Book. WASHINGTON 
Mushroom Industries. Dept. 187. 3954 
Admiral Way. Seattle 6. Wash. 



NURSES' TRAINING COUR5ES 



OFFICE SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 



OFFICE Supplies and Equipment finest 
quality; SO page catalogue chock full. 
Catalogue 35c (refundable). MODERN, 
316 West Jackson. Chicago 6 111, 



OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 



(4.95; trousers. 11.20. Better used cloth- 
ing. Free catalog. TRANS WORLD, 164- 
AP Christopher, Brooklyn 13, New York. 



MAKE MONEY addressing envelopes 
Sparetune. GLENWAY. 5713 Euclid. Cleve- 
land 3. Ohio. 



SEW Baby Shoes At home. No 



NY^TOX 



(40. weekly 



3J!°o£J 



WHAT'S Your Worry? Guaranteed 
*- Charges reasonable. 
. Box 6585. Waah- 



WOMEN! Bew ready-cut neckwear e 



OLD MONEY WANTED 



(40.00 for certain Lincoln Cents. Indian- 
heads too .00. 1901 -S Quarter (30.00— 
(250.00. Hundreds of others (S.oo-$3.000.00 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue 35c. WOR- 
THYCODf Corporation, D-309. Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. 



PATENT ATTORNEYS 



INVENTORS — It you believe you have an 
invention, you should find out how to pro- 
tect It. The firm or Me Morrow, Berman 
8c Davidson with offices In Washington, 
D. C. Is qualified to take the necessary 
steps for you. Send for copy of our Patent 
Booklet "How to Protect Your Invention." 
We will also send you an "Invention 
Record" form. No obligation. They are 
yours for the asking. McMORROW. HER- 
MAN & DAVIDSON. Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 3033 Victor Building. Wash- 
ington 1. D. C. 



WVEItTORS: Information on Patent 
Procedure furnished on request, without 
obligation. JOHN RANDOLPH Registered 



INVENTORS: Learn how to protect your 
invention. "Patent Guide" containing de- 
tailed information concerning patent pro- 
tection and procedure together with 
"Record of Invention" form will be for- 
warded upon request— without obligation. 
We are registered to practice before the 
U.S. Patent Office and prepared to serve 
you in handling your patent matters. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN * HARVEY 
JACOBSON. Registered Patent Attorneys. 
547A-D District National Bldg.. Washing - 



35c REM AILING! Mall forwarded dally. 
Monthly rates. CARPENTER Company, 
Tulsa 16. Oklahoma. 



Box 70. Cairo, 



INFORMATION for Single Persons. Hu- 
man relations consultant offers individual 
services regarding your Success— Hap- 



■ 'INVITATION to the Dance" Illustrated 
story featuring figure training rubber 
leather clothes. Dominant Damsels, high 
SfiSfe ! *Pt*od«s Ifi.OO; sample In- 

cluding Illustrated bulletin 11.00. GAR- 
GOYLE, Box 478-D33, New York City 10. 



PSORIASIS VICTIMS: Hopeless? Hew 
discovery! FREE Trial Offer. Write PTXA- 
COL. Box 3583-D, Cleveland 18. Ohio 



SICK? Discouraged? Dr. Blhlman i 
help you. Write. Quil 



YOUR FUTURE by Astroloj 



uiuie tapiiai ana space can make you 
hideptsMent. Free details. Great Central 



PHOTO FINISHING 



■xio ENLARGEMENT from any photo 
Double weight paper 65c- two-tl 00 
Original returned! HAMMOND Photos 
18& North Main, Hutchinson, Kansas. 



PROMPT Persona] Service! Skilled 
Craftsmen, finest photographic materials 
—to give you careful, considerate, ■'Across- 
the-Counter'' service! 8 exposure roll, de- 
veloped. Jumbo prints. 35c. Postcard brings 
Postfroe mailers— price list. MAJLFOTO 
Box 337-D, Ocean Springs, Mississippi 



POULTRY & FARM PRODUCTS 



PROFITABLE OCCUPATIONS 



SPARETIME HOMEWORK. 318 con 
panics o ffering. List airmailed tl. CAR- 
PENTER Company, Tulsa 16, ™* 1 , 1 



RAINCOATS & RAIN SUPPLIES 



SALESMEN WANTED 



ADVERTISING Book Matches— Cash to 
on big demand; sell union label matches. 
Cut* lor all businesses and political par- 
ties. Free powerhouse selling kit, low 
prices, protection guaranteed on r epeat 
orders. Cash commissions. SUPERIOR 
Match Co., Dept. JX-55S. 7530 Green- 
wood. Chicago. 



BIG Money-making opportunity. Exclu- 
sive line work uniforms. Jackets, pants, 
shirts, coveralls. Advertising embroidered. 
Ever y business prospect. Outfit FREE. 
MASTER Division. 557 Water, Ligonier. 
Indiana. 



COIN Money selling Sweet Georgia 
Brown cosmetics. Colored people buy on 
sight. Write VALMOR, 3451PU Michigan. 
Chicago 1" 



GET NEW SHIRT OUTFIT FREE ; make 
(00.00 weekly on 5 average orders a day. 
Famous quality Made-To-Measure dress 
and sport shirts at S3. as up sell fast to 
all men. Ho experience needed. Full or 
— ' tune. Write: PACKARD shirt CO., 
883, Term Haute, Ind. 



part tl 

Dept. 




wanted for musical setting, 
i. Free examination. CROWN 
Company, 147B-D Broadway, New 
City 38. 



__ be sold. 

PREMIUM SUPPLY, 4301-D 

Avenue, Chicago 30. Illinois. 



QUALITY TIES— Tour profit, 
Catalog Free. LORKN Specialties. 4351- 
GS Flournoy, Chicago 34. 



SALESMEN — Show America's leading 
Nationally Advertised line-Novel ties, Gifts. 
Utility Items. Big commissions advanced. 
Prospects everywhere. Steady Repeats. 
Low prices, free literature — samples. 
Write: Charms 8c Cain, 407 South Dear- 
born, Dept. DM-55, Chicago 5. Illinois. 



SALESMEN— Pat yourself In line for big 
money, real fnture. Keep stores supplied 
with self -selling 5c -II carded merchan- 
dise. Nationally advertised. Top profits for 
you and merchants. Liberal deals boost 
sales. Sidel ine or full time. WORLD'S 
PRODUCTS. Dept. 75-D, Spencer, tod. 



FREE RECORDS of your song— Tour 
7°« ta — Hi melody. Free information. 
Johnny Mack s Melody Mart. 1094 West 
3Stb St., Dept. D. Los Angeles 37. 



POEMS— Urgently needed to set to 
Music! Write clever poems, catchy rhymes. 
Achieve FAME. MONEY in popular music 
field! Send sample poems. FREE evalua- 
gOfc. TTNPAN Alley 1650 Broadway 
(Dept. K) New York is. * 



POEMS WANTED for musical setting 
Send poems — Free examination. FIVE 
STAR Music a*--' — ~ 



POEMS WANTED for musical setting. 
Send poem for immediate examination 
and Free Rhyming Dictionary. RICHARD 
Brothers, 38 Woods Building. Chicago 1. 



POEMS Wanted to be set to music. Free 
examination. Send poems. McNEIL Master 
of Music. 510-DO So. Alexandria. Los An- 
geles 5. Calif. 



SONGS INTO mm- Success. lame, 
fortune if talented. Songs composed, pub- 
lished, promoted by largest arm. Since 
1943. Information, appraisal FREE. Post- 
card or copy to NORDYSE Publishing 
Co., 7070 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
38-DO, Calif. 



SONGWRITERS ! Amazing offer. Ray 
Hlbbeler, C-13. 8808 Oleander, Chicago 
31. Illinois. 



SONGWRITERS: Large recording com- 
pany may record your song. National sales 
and promotion if selected. NO charge for 
Melodies. Send song material to MUSIC 
Makers, Dept. M-6, Box 2507, Hollywood, 



York 8, New York. 



SPECIAL SERVICES 



BOSTON'S Largest Sunday want ads 
and opportunity columns tl.00. Letters re- 
malled 25c. RUDY'S, 33 Central Square, 



Cambridge, Mass. 



LETTERS Remalled 25c; postcards 6- 
11.00. Blue Grass stock farms folder 
showing famous horses— 11.00. A. B. 
SPEAK, Box 1308. Lexington. Kentucky, 



STAMP COLLECTING 



14.000 DIFFERENT yours on our stream- 
lined systematic club plan for only 50c 
weekly. Big shipment every two weeks. De- 
tails Free. 8JOQUIST. Box 317. Valley 
Stream 33, New York. 



100 CANADIAN and Newfoundland 
Stamps including early Issues, com- 
memorative*, large size pictorials. Free 
for 5c postage. EMPIRE Stamp CO., Dept. 
DOO. Toronto. Canada. 



CIPEX souvenir sheet plus 25 different 
U.S., 10c Approvals accompany. VILLAGE 
Stamps, 90-3BD 214th St.. Queens Village 
38. New York. 



FLOWER stamps on approval. Apply 
LONG HORN Stamp Shop. 2334 Broadway. 
Lubbock. Texas. 



FREE! Big United States Catalog. Val- 
uable guide and check list. Hundreds of 
illustrations. Approvals. HARRIS CO. 1011 
Transit Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 



LOOK! 10 complete foreign sets. 10c. 
Approvals. FARMER, 4913 Rosewood, Los 
Angeles 4, California. 



11. New York. 



WEIRD DIAMOND Shape Coffee Stamps, 
Lovely Flower Triangle. First American 
Big Commemorative. Greenland, Idol 
Dancer, etc. Free with approval*. CAPI- 
TAL STAMPS. Little Rock 30. Arkansas. 



TAPE RECORDERS & EQUIPMENT 



TAPE Recorders, tapes, at lowest prices. 
KARSTON. 21S East 88th, New York 28. 



VOICE DEVELOPMENT 



FREE VOICE book! Shows you how 
yon can train for strong confident voice. 
Sound masculine! (State age.) PREFECT 
Voice Institute, 210 South Clinton. Studio 
EV-8, Chicago 6. 



WATCH and clock repairing books for 
hobbyists. Free Information. NORTH 
AMERICAN, Dept. 55-E, 2320 North Mil- 
waukee, Chicago 47, Illinois. 



BIKINIS, Exotic apparel. Stamp brings 
booklet. GLAMOUR Life, P.O. Box 1445. 
Birmingham 1, Alabama. 



MEN'S One knit underwear— form fit- 
ting, elastic waistband and fly. comfort- 
able pouch, size 30-43— 11.00 each. POLY 
SHOP, Box 3203. Fort Worth 5, Texas. 



ratio. Dept. 1. Los Angeles 57. Calif. 



WHOLESALE APPLIANCES 



New York City 30. 



I Was A Killer's Captive 

continued from page 93 



me. It was like sleepwalking. I dozed part 
of the time in spite of myself. I remember 
we went through Tucson and Phoenix. 

Red was close to the breaking point. He 
was bleary-eyed and unshaved. He muttered 
to himself constantly. I could catch snatches 
of what he said. He seemed to be explaining 
to himself why he bad killed the man at the 
service station, trying to justify himself. 

We arrived in Nogales, Ariz., on January 2. 
That was going to be Red's jumping-off place 
for Mexico. It's right on the border. 

I might be in Mexico now — or I might be 
dead — if it hadn't been for the brakes. Some- 
thing went haywire and we couldn't go on 
without fixing them. 

We stopped at a service station on the out- 
skirts of Nogales. The attendant was a fellow 
named Jose Munoz. Good old Jose — III never 
forget him as long as I live. 

It was hot that^aftemoon and Red bought 
beer for himself, the attendant and me. I 
guess he figured if he gave me something to 
put in my mouth, I wouldn't have time to 
do any talking. 

He wanted me to sit in the car while he 
worked on the brakes. I argued with him. 
The attendant gave him a funny look. "Why 
can't she get out of the car?" he asked. He 
asked it like he expected an answer. 

Red didn't know what to say. Finally he 
nodded. "Okay, but you stay right here in 
the station." *** 

Red climbed under the car. Just his feet 
were sticking out and he was making a lot of 
noise with the tools. I decided he couldn't 
hear me. I tried to tell Jose Munoz that Red 
was a killer wanted by the cops. 

Munoz listened politely, sort of smiling He 
thought the beer and the heat had affected 



me, I guess. "He killed a man," I whispered. 
"I tell you he's got a gun. Don't you believe 
me?" 

Red came out from under the car now. I 
don't think Jose Munoz ever would have 
believed me if it hadn't been for the accident 
that happened next. 

Red wanted Munoz to ride around the block 
with us while he checked the brakes. We all 
got in the car, me in the back seat, the two 
men in front, Red driving. We turned the 
corner a little fast, and plop, the automatic 
fell off the heater and landed on Munoz' feet. 

Red snatched it up and shoved it back on 
the heater, mumbling something about using 
it for hunting. But I could almost hear the 
wheels turning in Munoz' head. 

OACK at the station, Red did some more 
work on the brakes and bought some more 
beer. Just before We left, Munoz sidled up to 
me. "I've got his gun in the station," he 
said*. "Ditch him the first chance you get." 

My chance came an hour later. Red and I 
were eating a sandwich — in a rear booth as 
usual. He was running low on money and 
talking about another holdup. That seemed 
to remind him of the gun. He got up sudden- 
ly and hurried out to the car. 

He was back in a moment, his mouth 
twitching, his eyes half scared, half angry. 
"Where is it?" he asked, hoarsely. 

"I don't know what you're talking about," 
I said, out loud. 

"The gun," he whispered. "Have you got 
it?" 

I stood up. The restaurant was fairly 
crowded. I knew he wouldn't try anything in 
there. "Excuse me," I said, brushing past 
him. "I want to powder my nose." 



I went into the rest room and stayed there. 
I must have stayed two hours. When I looked 
out once, he was pacing up and down on the 
sidewalk in front of the car. When I looked 
out the second time, the car was gone. 

There isn't much more to tell. When I was 
sure I was safe, I went to the Nogales police 
station and told my story to Chief James 
McDonald. He got the gun from Jose Munoz 
at the filling station, and put out an all points 
bulletin for Red Stapleton's arrest. 

Sergeant Joe Taylor and James Barbour, 
Mr. Wookdridge's investigator, flew to No- 
gales and took me back to Bakersfield. They 
were a little suspicious about me at first. 
That's why I was charged and booked into 
the county jail. Later, when they checked out 
my story and found it was all true, they trans- 
ferred me to the Juvenile Home. 

Red Stapleton was arrested at Tucson, Ariz., 
on January 7, when a policeman spotted his 
car. He surrendered without a fight. 

Of course, he tried to lie his way out at 
first. He wisecracked and bragged and bullied, 
just like he'd done with me. But it didn't 
do hira any good. Sergeant Taylor took the 
gun to the police lab in Los Angeles and had 
it tested. The tests showed that Red's gun 
was the murder gun. 

Red gave up then. He admitted everything. 

Well, he's going to be put away now and 
I'll never have to see him again after next 
week, when I testify before Judge Howden. It 
doesn't make any difference to me whether he 
gets first- or second-degree. 

I just don't want to have anything more to 
do with any red-headed, fast-talking blow- 
hards from Brady, Tex. All I want is to get 
back where I belong in good old Middlesboro, 
Kaintuck. 



World Famous KORIUM Hunting Knives 

Just arrived from Solingen, Germany AQE 

V 



DIRECT FROM IMPORTER TO YOU 
Take your choice— all one low price! 




These unique hand forged hunting knives are 
made by world-renowned craftsmen of SOLINGEN, 
GERMANY. Sharp, rugged blades are genuine 
KORIUM steel. The handsome, unusual designs 
have won recognition in sports circles thruout 
Europe, American hunters and fishermen, too, have 
been quick in expressing their enthusiastic approv- 
Over 100,000 already sold here! Now you. too, 
can get your favorite design — direct from the im- 
porter at a rock-bottom price! The blades are ac- 
tually sharp enough to shave with; will stand up 
against most rugged treatment. Genuine leather 
scabbards tailored for each knife — metal tipped 
for sharp pointed models. Lengths ° to 10 inches. 
The tough, sturdy KORIUM steel made in Germany 
assures you years of dependable service. Their 
sleek graceful lines also provide ideal rec room or 
den decorations. Dandy gifts for men — and a 
sportsman's delight! Import supply limited. The 
low 3.95 price for both knife and scabbard means 
you'll have to act fast! Send 3.95 for prompt pre- 
paid delivery, or order COD plus postage. Your 
money back if not delighted. Check desired model 
in coupon below. 



SPECIAL! 

Swiss Army 




World-Famous Utility Knife 

. . . deep-cut price . . . 

World famous utility knife used by Swiss 
Army Officers — now made by West Ger- 
many's cutlery craftsmen! Recogniied by 
sportsmen as the most compact multl-pur- 

pose tool ever devised. Only l\ Inches closed. No 
more searching for that needed tool! 10 precision- 
built tools always at hand! A "life-saver" for 
hunters, fishermen hobbyists, motorists, mechanics. 
Terrific value at 3.95. Order yours now! 

THORESEN'S. Dept. 101-E-800 
352 Fourth Ave.. New York TO, N. Y. 

RUSH the KORIUM Knife checked in coupon below 1 
« 5-day home trial. If I am not delighted with the 1 
quality and value, I shall return it for FULL REFUND 1 
( ) 3.95 enclosed. Send postpaid. 
( ) Send C.O.D. plus postage. 
CHECK MODEL DESIRED: 
) B ( ) C ( ) Swiss Army Knife 



For more pure pleasure... have a Camel ! 




No other cigarette is so rich-tasting 
^ yet so mild as CAMEL ! 



• THIS you'll notice about Camel smokers 
they get more pure pleasure from smoking! 
Year after year, Camels lead all other 
brands. No other cigarette is so 
rich-tasting, yet so mild! Make your 
own 30-day Camel Mildness Test. 
Find out for yourself how wonderfully 
Camels agree with you! 




